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On Irregular Causal Verbs in the Lido- Ary an Vernaculars . — By 
G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D. 

[Bead March, 1896]. 

Iii the Modern Vernaculars of Western and Central India, certain, 
causal verbs insert a d, an r, an Z, or an n, before or after the causal 
suffix. As an example I may quote the Hindi causal verb did- ana, 
4 to cause to give/ derived from d&na, 4 to give/ 

The following is a brief summary of the distribution of these, so- 
called, irregular forms. t ■ t 

• ' NORTH-WESTERN FAMILY. 

Bmdhn In verbs ending in i, n or ih, and certain others, e.g., 
«/ sikli 4 to learn/ r is inserted after the causal d. E.g., a/ Mi, 4 give/ 
causal, */ ddia-r ; sihh, 4 learn/ causal *J sihhd-r . If a root ends in 
if, r is inserted before the causal a* ■ ■ ////■ /; 

Kdpniri. Many verbs insert an before the causal dv ; e.g, ^ pah- 
an-dv from aJ pah, 4 go/ Monosyllabic roots in h, m, l and s, insert r 
before the causal dr, thus ^fbal-r-av, 4 heal/. from </bal, 4 be convalescent/ 
Western PahjabL Several verbs insert an l before the causal dv 
e.g., y/ sihhd-dv, 4 teach/ x / pi-l~ai\ 4 cause to drink/ from a/ pi, 
t drink.’ Sometimes the l is inserted in the middle of the root as an 
infix, e.g,, from y 4 sleep/ cans. saml&k, from */ hah, 4 sit/ 

€&us. y/ halhdv. 
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M;(i('-' ^ , CENTRAL FAMILY. • 

West Central Group. 

Eastern Fanjabi. Here m many verbs tlie causal suffix m is changed 
to Ian or ctl. E. g., \/ siklch , causal ? \/ siklcha-l or %/ sikkJi-'i ~u u (also 
spelt siWi-a- 1 sikkh-l-au). 

Gujarati . When the root contains any vowel except a or a, the 
causal suffix becomes a-d ; e. g., J bes , 4 set; causal, bes-a-d. I £ such a 
root ends with a vowel or hj the causal suffix is' va-d, e. g. ? Ie } 4 take/ 
causal, le-t'd-fL 

Bajjputarii. * Certain 'monosyllabic roots, . ending in a vowel take' 
.-V-dr as. the causal suffix'; causal di-r~m, • , a; : , 

■ Hindi , - Monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel change the causal suffix ■ 
to ?§(; -e.-g\, ■*/ he, causal */ di~Fa. ■.■■/Bo. alsp. */ sikh, ■ causal silih4»w 
or */ sikh-a-l (dial.) (Old Braj </ sikh-a-r). 

These irregular forms do not occur in the Northern Group, nor m 
the Eastern Family (including Marathi) . 

The origin of these forms lias hitherto been considered obscure. 
Berimes • (Op. Or. , ii : 81) says that they • start 4 1 know not whence, b at 
.probably from a, method iitusedm ; early-' ; Aryan speech-, which lias- .only' 
been' preserved by 'the classical language, in' a few 'instances; Hedheii 
suggests .that it is not " impossible, ■ and • indeed: it is highly probable, 
that the forms are; connected by .an interchange .between, the two semi* 
vowels; l and -m , Roernle-;- ((M/ ; .Gr„ 320-);. says, - the origin "of; these- 
strange ; f onus is very obscure,; He; rejects 'iBeanies r -,-hypot : hesi,s(. but. 
■gives. none, of his own, beyond; 'pointing out that certain Brakiif'.miisals- 
insert the letter (L , \ 

Before, proceeding to suggest:; an explanation,- I must add .another 
parallel form which has not been noticed by writers in this connexion. 

■ ihthfe "Mlrwan .dialect of / Rajputini, certain. ;. verbs insert an, r before 
||i;the\'suffi:^--W'hicli forms -, tlie;; : passive. 'AThusAtlie.v'passive:'' of 'dMnbt'X to: 
;t'aAe''I;isJb^r^o, .and (;/(,; 

•'■-(.;;; Sanskrit,; (many - yerbs ; ;; : aid , consonants ii-a^alis J-; , 
: roots'A^;'.fo rH1 ' : '. thev'present stem. • -This,, '■ ■isr-'-.-'.'haci't ' ’t'p : 

; Sanskrit,,- Aryan languages. In; "Sanskrit, 

-however^ consonantal roob.;suffikes- : ;or.iiifi.xe,s, ■$ ih ;|.orin : fiil.y: 
recognized -by grammarians, and are then called class suffixes (na, nil 
and' m)i '(and ; ;serve -as : ihe basis’ '.of; 'arrangement'' of , /the verbal epifjii>, 
■gataouq^ ((suffixes): 

squeezes out; (infix) yn-na~k-ii, 4 he joins/ ‘When mi is suffixed, the 
verb is not considered to belong to any special class, but Is conjugated 
in the 1st or 0th cl ss, if ns e£-na-il (CL 1 4 he is anxious, mi-nad# 
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(01.1), ‘lie bargains/ mr-m-ti (01. YI), ‘he kills.’ 1 Frequently this ■ 
nasal, suffix gives a causal meaning ; e.g., from mr 4 die/ we have 
mamii (Yedic), 4 lie dies/ but mr-na-ti or mr-nd4i, e lie kills/ 

Sometimes the suffix takes the form. ana. Thus from the root krp, 

* have pity/ we have for causal, krp-?iya4i or krp-ap-aya-ti, c he is weak/ 
and kcp-ana-te^ 4 he is a suppliant.’ Again h, ts-a-te, ‘ he escapes/ : 
is-ya-ti or is-nd-ti 4 he impels/ is-am-ya-ie, 4 he excites.’ So also, we 
have another group of verbs which take any a. E. g\, krp-a?iya4%, i he 
is a suppliant ; ’ is-anija-ti , 4 he excites ; ’ tur-a-H or tur-anya-ti , 4 he 
hastens ; 9 bhnr-a-ti or hhur-amja-ti , 4 he is active ; ’ di-dhes-ti, 4 he 
sounds/ dhis-anya-t (pres, part.) 4 desirous to praise ; ’ res-a-ti or ri$~ 
anya-ti , 4 he injures/ ruv-a-ti (Ved.) or rm-anya-ti 4 he utters a harsh 
noise ; ’ hvay-a-ti or huv-anya-ti f 4 he cries out.’ Most at these (espe- 
cially those with ana and any a) are recognized by native grammarians 
as denominative verbs. But, as Brugmatra (1. c. ) says, all these 
nasalised verbs are denominatives ; hd-nd-ii, su-no-ti and yu-na-k-ti , 
are as much denominatives as ve-na-ti (from ve-na , 4 anxious ’ ) or 
krp-ana-te (from by -ana 9 pitiable). That is - to say, in Sanskrit, verbal 
roots can take as suffixes (especially in the case of Denominatives and 
Causals) certain suffixes which are generally used to form nouns, before 
adding the personal terminations. The suffixes hitherto examined in 
regard to this, are na 9 na, ana , any a and nu. These are all well-known 
nominal suffixes. 

If these nominal suffixes are added in Sanskrit, it need not surprise 
us to find others similarly used in the old Vulgar Aryan speech of which 
we have survivals in the Prakrits. Bor instance, there is the Prakrit 
pleonastic suffix ala. alia , ilia or ulla (II. -c., ii, 164, 165, 166, 178; 
iv, 429, 430). This can be added to a noun without changing its sense, 
and, by parity of reason, can also be added to a verbal root. Two 
instances of the use of this suffix attached to verbs occur in Sanskrit. 
The v/ jp& 'protect/ has two forms of conjugation, viz., yd4i and 
j pn-l-aya4i 9 4 he protects.’ The latter form is said, by European writers, 
to be a denominative derived , from pcUa 9 1 a protector ; 5 but . that, if 
the truth, is only half the truth. It is just as much a denominative 
as ve-na4% and no more. So also the li or la/* 1 to adhere/ has for 
its causal la-p~aya-ti 9 U-n-aya4i or la4-aya-ti. Here there is no ques- 
tion of the verb being denominative. It is a- pure causal formation. 

Other pleonastic suffixes added, in Prakrit to nouns are da (H.-c.* 
iv, 429, 430), and ha (H.-c., ii, 164; iv, 429/430). There is. no reason 

1 Brugmaiui, Gnnidriss. ii, 972, 973, 979, 986, 1089. These references are made 
once for all and will not be repeated. 

2 I qu( to from Benfey’s Grammar, Sec oml Edition, r 4, The Siddh. Kaumadx, 
ii, p. 193; Pa, 7, 3, 39, gives la. The point is immaterial. 
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why these should not be added to verbal roots, as we have seen to he 
the case with na and la. 1 

A remarkable instance of this has survived in the Indo- Aryan 
Vernaculars. There is an Aryan root der, 4 nm/ which appears in 
Sanskrit as dra-ti , 4 he runs.’ To this root, pleonastic suffixes have 
been added even in Sanskrit times, so that we also find the forms 
dr-ava-ti and dr-ama-U,’ he rims/ and even with more than one 
suffix dr-ava-s-ya-ti , 4 he attends upon a person.’ This root appears 
under the following forms in the modern Indian languages :~~ 

Ka^mlri, dori , ‘ he will run.’ 

Western Panjabi, drake, 4 he runs/ 

Sind In, dare or (lake. 

Panjabi, daure. 

Gujarati , dode. 

Eajputani, dode. 

Hindi, daure , dhaure . - 

Central Paharz, not noted. 

Naipali, dugure . 

Baiswari, dore. 

Bihaii, daitgz, dliauge, dhanrS. 

Marathi, daudS. 

Bengali, daure. 

Assamese, not noted. . 

: Oriya, daure. 

Here we have the following groups : — 

(1) drub, dok, dang, d hang, % 

(2) dor, dor, dau}\ dad, dhaur* daud, 

(3) dugur. 

The first, or h, group shows that the root has taken, the suffix ka* 
and dr uke, &c., must be referred back to a low Sanskrit * dr-ava-ka-ti. 

/It must not be supposed that the n and l forms are the only cases of Sanskrit 
roots with nominal suffixes. 

As' Brugmaim (ii. 1020 and ft) shows, there are many parallel instances. E. g./ 
*/ bhds (bhv-sa-ti) * shine * is really a denominative, based on the V bhd (hhddi), 
with the nominal suffix sa. So also 'many other roots in s. Again stems in cch 
{ 6. g., gacchati, 4 he goes ’) are old' denominatives, with the nominal termination eka 
( prakriti zed to cch) added. Thus gacchati is for ga-sha-ti. Again many roots in t 
are. denominatives formed from nouns in ta. Thus from V Cl ( cbiv>H f ‘he sets in 
order/ also a denominative form), we have tho past participle ei-ta, and also the 
root ci-t . (ce~ta-ii y 4 he understands) ; 5 so also from */ yam , we have the present 
ya-ccha-ti (i ya-sha-ti), or (Vedic) yam-a-ti, ‘ ho . supports/ the past participle 
ya-ta, and the denominative verb ya-t (ya*ta*te. * he connects *}. 

a The dh in this form is due to confusion with another root, dhiin having tho 
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H.-c., iv, 898, especially authorises the retention of the r in drnk in the 
Western Pan jab, where Apabhramca was spoken; and in iv, 896 allows 
the k to be retained, or changed to g, 1 instead of the elision which we 
should expect in Prakrit. 

The second or d group, shows that the root took the suffix da, so that 
dative , &c., must be referred to a low Sanskrit m dr-ava-da-ii. Finally, 
the Haipali form dugur, is an instance of both suffixes, which (H.-c., iv, 
430) may be used together in the same word. Dugitre , represents a low 
Sanskrit form # dr-ava-ka-da-ti. 

Other instances of these pleonastic suffixes occur in Prakrit, in 
forming causals. Thus we have % bhamadei ( beside the regular bhama- 
rei) causal of hhram ‘roam ? (H.-c., iii, 151 ; iv, 80, 361), taniddai , * 
* he causes to roam’ (H.-c., iv, 30), dharrisddai, c he looses ’ ( H.-c., -.iv, 91). 

We also find them in the case of other modern vernacular verbs, as 
well as daur , though the lessons obtained from them are not so complete. 
Thus modern */ thahal or thakar , 4 wait ’ (Skr. 1 ^/sthd'), */ lay gar, 

1 limp ? (Skr. */ layg), i/jhapat "spring upon ’ (Skr */ jhamp), and 
many others in which a pleonastic l, r, d, or even t has been added 
(Cf. Hoernle, Gel. Gi\, 1 78). 

The above remarks make the origin of these irregular causal suffixes, 
and also of the irregular Eajputaiii (Mar war!) Passive in r~tj, clear. 
These suffixes are specially common iu Sanskrit in the case of Denomi- 
native verbs*, and, the close connexion between Causals, Denominatives, 
and Passives need not be insisted upon. The pleonastic character of 
the suffixes is shown by their use in the I. A. V’s. They are most, com- 
monly added to monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel, i. e., the roots 
which are weakest in form, and require the strengthening given of a 
consonant. In other eases, their use is almost optional. B. g., H. has 
t/ iikh-a as well as */ sikh-l-a, <,/ dikh-a, ‘ cause to see,’ as well as 
dikk-l-a , and so on. Finally their apparently capricious use, sometimes 
preceding, and sometimes following the true causal suffix, is strongly 
characteristic of their pleonastic character. 

As regards the derivation of each of these modern suffixes, I con- 
nect the l with the Pi \ Ua. The Ka^miri ana, may be the Skr. - any* 
(used for forming denominatives), or it may be derived from the Pr. 
Ea* The d and r forms, are naturally to be referred to the Pr. (da, from 
which, moreover, it is possible that the l forms are also derived. 

1 Cf . Skr. dag (da-ga~ti), gamane. 

Si Also quoted by Hoernle, Gd, Gr., 321. 
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I IS o. 1. 


• On a CopperpTaie+grant of Viqva-rupa, one of the Sena Kings 
of Bengal — By jNagendhjinatha Y &$U. 

( W ifch Plates I an d II . ) 

[Read December, 1895.] 

In the village Madanapada, Post Office Piiijari. Parganah KoraH- 
pada of the Faridpnr district, a peasant whilst digging his field fumid a 
copper-plate and made it over to the land -holder, who kept it in his 
house.. This plate was made over to me by Pandita Laksmlcundra- . 
samkhyatlrtha, in 1892, and I noticed the contents of this inscription and 
published a facsimile of the whole plate in the Yigvakosa. 1 But this is' 
the first time that I publish the "whole text. 

The plate measures 12| inches in length, and 10 inches in breadth, 
•.with. a. thickness- of-' -|th of an inch. It has a curvature' at the top, 
bearing a tendianded image of ;8ada§iy&, .. similar .to that in the grant 
first brought to notice in the Societ ys Journa,l by J. Prinsep in 1838 
(Vol. VII, Part. I, p, 42) . a 

The size of the letters is about The. characters may be des- 
cribed as Bengali of the 12th or 13th century A.D., and they resemble 
closely the characters of the Beopada Inscription of Vi jay a -sen a. 
The only letters descrying of notice are e, k, f, dh , n, hh, r, ami h 
which have a much more modern look than those of the Beopada 
inscription, 

: l'; 'vTi,cdhta.ms,/60 'lines pn : ; . both sides.' tThedangnagebf the,' grant ,& 

, 'gaaskrii;: ■ Except the opening • .words" Om nmm ■ naw}yntoi7ya % ■ the inscrip- 
tion. .'is '.Im verse as,, far- as line', 31. From there ; tp-thfe. end, the f orm’al , 
part of it is in' prose, with the introduction of some of the Usual bene- : 

vo||ds; iiilines:h4;tp:''59'.,/ v dh:;; : 

^ v; As ; regards , orthography, the only 'points- calling for -munarkv hre* ,, 
fhath , : is,;t.liroii'ghoiit j denoted by the" sigii; for tv, 'Besides lt;may'hejmted ' 
tlifit;; : fhe; : -letter';': r,- which before,'; another'" CQrisoiiantds ,', denoted "l^y' 'the'; 

Art. 

* See also Priusep's Useful Tables, Eta Thomas, p. 272, note I» 
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superscript sign, is written on the line in the conducts rgg, rmi, mn, 
rpp, rvv, nnm, e.g., m durggam line 23 , mrgga, line 27, nirnnihta, Hue 8, 
rnnnjamita, hue 9 and that the sign of the avagraha is employed thrice, 

0 indicate the elision of the vowel a, e.g., vande ’ravinda, line 1. 

the / C 1 “f r p P !f n .r ,pe ” S V th an inVOcation of tlle God Farayana, of 

■ e - n > an< ^ oi the Moon. It then relates that — 

From this famous lineage (of the Moon) ‘ sprung Sudha-kirana- 
Pekhara (the moon-crested piva), in the shape of Viiaya-sena the 
touch of the nails of whose feet made kings cheerful (L. 8). From him was 
born a very powerful king named Ballala-sSna. In battlefield^ CJZ 
Ot blood used to flow from the bodies of his enemies (L. 11). From him 
sprang a son named Laksmana-sena, who possessed extraordinary 
prowess, and whose charities obtained renown like those of the 
Kalpa-drmna (L. 13). During his reign sacrificial posts were erected to 
celebrate victories achieved by the king on the coasts of the southern 
sea, where exist the images of Musaladhara (Balarama) and Gadapani 
(Jagannatha), also in Vigve f vara-ksetm (Benares ), at the confluence of the 
A : h th ° T ^ Oa V ga, and also at the Trivenl (near Allahabad), 

wheie the lotus-born (Brahma) performed the sacrificial ceremony f L. 19). 
His wife gitala-devi (P) earned the tri-varga, i.e., virtue, wealth, and all 
objects of desire (L. 21). As pakti-dhara (Kartikeyn, ) was born from 
p ;t?l - ? ekhara (Pirn) and Girija (DorgS), so was born from the kino- and 
his queen, the crest-jewel of the rival kings, Yi ? varupa-sena-deva 
1 Jj. IZ ) . 

The inscription then records 

In the victorious carsrp pitched at the village of Phahni (L 31) 
Gamje-jvara Vi ? rarupa^ena-deva, the most devout worshipper of 
Mahepvara, the Lord of the A^va-pati, Gaja-pati and Hara-pati, raeditat- 
ed on the feet of the illustrious Laksmana-sena-deva (L. 35), in the 
presence of all the Rajas, Rajanyas (L. 38), queens, and all the officers 
of the Gonrt (L. 40), declares that in Vaijga, included in the kingdom 
of Paundra-vardbana, within the limits of Yikrama-pura (L.42), bounded 
on the east^ by the village-boundary of Athapaga, on the south by the 
village of Yarayipada (L. 43), on. the west by the village of Uncakatthf, 

\ * ^)> and on the north by the village-boundary of Virakatthl, and 
situated in the village of Pinjakasthi ( L. 43), certain lands are presented 
by this copper-plate grant, with the hope of the future reward known as 
Mumi-dana mentioned in the piva-purina, to the Qruti-pathaka (reader 
of the Yedas), the illustrious Yi ? varnpa-deva-carman l of the Yatsa-o-gtra 
of the Bhargava, Gyavana, Apnuvata, Aurra, and Jamadagnya pravaro 

1 He was a brother of Vara-dera-sarman the donee of the other mwhv 

earn© Mag,.': dated. 3rd year. - ,■ a;. . 
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a gi'eat-grandson of Paracara-deya-^arm an, grandson of Garbhec Yaun- 
de va-carman. and son of Vaiminali-deva^aiman, in a proper manner and 
in accordance with the rules in force, stamped with the mark of 
Sada^iva in the month of JBhadra of the 14th year ( L. 88-51), effected 
by the illustrious Kopivisnu, the chief officer for peace and : war' in 
Gaud a* (Engraved) on the 1st A cvina of the year 14 (L. 60); 

Of the places mentioned in this inscription Pinjakasthi, the village 
granted by it, is evidently identical with Pinjari, a postal village in 
the Parganah Kotalipada, near the village of Madanapada, where 
the grant was found. 

The other important point for notice, is the distinctive titles of the 
four Sena kings mentioned in this inscription, and which have, I think, 
hitherto escaped the attention of the.- antiquarians; thus : — Maharaja 
Vijaya-seiia-deva was styled as Yrsabha-^i^kara-gaucleevara, his son 
Maharaja Ballala-sena-deva as ^i^agka-cagkara-gaudecvara, his 
son Maharaja Laksmana-sena-deva as Madana-pa^kara-gaud%vara 
(L. 35), and his son Maharaja Vi^varupa-sena-deya as Vrsabhagka-" 
^arjkar a-gan d e cv ar a . 

The contents of the grant published by Prinsep as that of 
Ke^ava-sena, agree closely with those of the grant under review, with 
a slight exception. The place where the name of the pseudo Kecav ri- 
sen a occurs in the grant, is in such a state as to show that, originally there 
was some other name, in the place of which, that of Keeava-seiia had been 
put in* This circumstance led Prinsep to believe that at the time of the 
copper-plate being engraved, Ke^ava-sena’s elder brother Madhava-sena 
suddenly expired, hence his name was erased for that of his brothers* 
Bat in the face of the copper-plate grant uud'Ci raview, Priusep's 
inference can scarcely hold good. The reading, moreover, of Prinsep 
is not correct. The 10th verse of his published reading gives : — 

^EcfWFcr i 

N ■ ■ . ftv 

f^?3!JTcrf%fci it ii 

(J. A. s. B., Vol. VII., Pt. I., p. 44). 

The correct reading of it according to the facsimile published by 
him, of the original grant of the 3rd year, and as shewn in the newly 
jfiscovered grant of the 14th year (9th verse), is as follows : — 

I ^cRITTcF ^TfRpsn | 

t is evident from the above plska that both the , plates hare the 
Vieva-nipa. In the ICih verse of Prinsep’s facsimile and in the. 
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wa-rupa. 


9t \ °f the copper-plate grant under review the name Vi ? varfipa is 
perfectly legible and m large characters, hut in other places in the 
termer as well as in similar places in the latter (line 22 and 38) the 
name appears in small characters. Prinsep’s fac-simile not haviuo- 
been in clear print, the above name in small characters does not appear 
very legible, whereas these small characters in the lines noted in the 

present copper-plate give the name most clearly. What Prinsep calls 

marks of erasures, are not so, I think, because where they appeared to 
him to be such, m the very same places occur the small characters, 
regard these in both the grants as Royal sign-manuals. 


L - L I %f 5T# 




A cut%cnr^rYwT- 

fif5TFr^37^f .|i 


Iinfusrfffeffr- 

Lt S ’ 


V- 




4. 


|| 

YcT^fTcT fwfcmT^iYf 


^YOTEr- 


5 . 


[1] 


1X1 






0 


L. 7. 

L. 8. 

L; 9. 

L. 10. 

L. 11. 

L. 12. 

L. 13. 

L. 14. 

L. 15. 
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feit ll 

qrnfflfJT er*^r *t- 

^ i 

^R^W^aPT tftJnt 

*wt: aNjNw it 


^TffSpri w 5 ^ w w i 
PwfNl *r? f^i- 


<B3nO!r<f 



^nnKfJs;- 

m- i 


’^NrNftft ®f sthwi 
ga 4 


*T f3T^|: 



WW ^ aa^'Sft^T^ fc(4|d uj?: | 

«R : 
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§cnf*r*rr it*- shfaicp I 

^cf^TcF 


11 


*r imsfcTs? ^=r ^fasjfiip sj ^ 3^srnfl 

*r fQtrmx. ^ ^asrt 

L. 18. fci^fcf ^ tPHcn^ifsf ii [11] 

wnrr iftre^rreRRn 

f%wr: 

%#i $%■%% zrw wRT^ms- 

Ck 

L. 20. sRTrrar asraTUr i 

*tt fapir- 

m ^ f^PRftr ^tperfr^fsH ^r^rra^r i 

L. 21. siNcnfr *rpt: *iwt wt- 

*Tsft ^orT^T 1 ^fs 2 clW* Jlfl-Wt ^ifWWtfs 
^HcTP5rt 'jtfac^- 

L. 22. ^falfMWfwg o^f 93f®^: I 

j: II 



L. 23. 


[ 12 ] 


a [13] 


m 


Twwmi- 

**S /*» “N.!^ . -..■ , .'^ s , r „ ,^ T . .^. .. .. /**■ ♦ 

toss 

^ I am very doubtful about this word i metre requires ^?H|f or #wi 
S. Read ^ftl 
*. Read 1 
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L. 24. 11 

'sf^rp^af® *i 

^ 25. ^wraiWH 

^rcn^rt^TSTHif^f^ 
f^5fl*5^tT ^awf s ^f^'3tt^T i T!W ; t'R; : T5^ : B 

iiijw ■cfwftfwri 

L. 27. 

« 7rwfcqan a f *i g ' ^S RT^V m- II 


JL. 28. 


1ft: ftr^ars j 

wra^^r- 

L. 29. *JWf%RT f4«W 

©ajjT! W ^fWecraWt#: I 



L. 30. 





ism sff 


Reverse, 

r:' ; > ;;; '^V-; : -fe: .A:; 

L. . SI. *sfer» 


WtgwtcHtw <s<tsy 


[No.- 1, 


[««] 


[18] 


[16] 



L. 32. 



*. Read 

1 1 s . Obscure. 


S. Obscure, k Obscure, 

7. Read I 8, Obscure, 
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L. 47. 

L. 48. 





yNtTY 






sfTlPSTY 

Xi. 51. 

I W3g:%rraf^- 

L. 52. sr m *rrfgf*r- 

srwncnr- 

L. 53, YIo[ YTSFr II ^fifT YM wff- 

Wfw lfN*T : || 'WTWT2*!'f% ftcPCt W0- 

L, 54. f*rl fttcTW^r: | 

STTcTi *T si^TcfT *ffWcT I 
^ y: srfirospifir m ^ sm^r h 
! s^- 

1. 55. eft WP*#®I f^RTcf ^Rfbrit^Rprt I 

wm TPfftr- ^JiYif?f*r : i 
*m «f?t 

L. 56. cTS^F cf^T W II 

’^OTWfa ^7T f^f%T | 
m im crr% *rc% 3t<r n 

L. 57 Tfi ^rsc^arr «rr yN%t i 

^ toi Wfw#n ftsf*p srr w il 

Yt% ' 

%* S» ; 

K Head I 
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Chronology of the Sena Kings of Bengal. — By Nag end ra-^ t atha Yasu. 

(Bead January, 1896). 

The history of the Sena kings occupies an important and prominent 
position in that of Bengal. Considerable research has, from time to 
time, been made by Hindu and foreign scholars to discover materials 
from which to construct a genuine history of this dynasty, and though 
much light has been thrown on the subject by the discovery and 
decipherment of inscriptions much yet remains to be done. 

My new ' materials, are a hitherto unpublished inscription, which I 
have discovered at Madanapada in Farldpur, some' old works on brail- 
manic genealogy of considerable historical value, and some ancient 
manuscripts. These materials will serve to correct the chronology and 
dynastic links of these rulers as set forth by previous inquirers ; a 
summary of which, for easy reference, is here given, 

A. James Prinsep stands first in this field of inquiry. Ho 
gives, as the result of his researches, the following list of Sena kings 
in chronological order: — 

AJD. 

1063. Vijaya-sena (Sukha-sena). 

1066. Ballala-sena. 

1116. Laks m ana-se na, 

1123. Madhava-sena. 

1133. Ke^ava-sena. 

1351. Sada-sena or Sura-sena. 

1200. Laksmanya (the last.) 1 

/Dr/' Rajendralala Mitra, after fiirtliei*,' inquiries, -supports 
Jfc Prinsep. y He 'had certain .inscriptions' of Vijaya-s§na, • Hakpmnaw 
'Sena,/; Ke^ava-sena-'' and AjiSka of Gaya before , him, , /and' gave':. the 

f pt, f| P* |§|: AntiguhmiMi^ 

Thomas), Yol. II, p, 272. 
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following succession of kings in Eastern and littoral Bengal witli. in* 
Ifcial years of their reigns, 1 

In Eastern and littoral Bengal : — 

A.D, 

986. I. Vlra-sena. 

J006. II. S&manta-sena. 

1026. III. Herman ta-sena. 

In the whole of Bengal : — 

J046. IV. Yijaya alias Sakha-sena. 

1056. V. Ballala-sena. 

1 106. VI. Laksrnana-sena. 

1136. VII. Madhava-sena. 

1138. VIII. Kecava-sena. 

1142. IX. A^oka-sena. 

In Vakramapur, 

Ballala-sena, 

Su-sena. 

Sura-sena, &c. 

G, Sir Alexander Cunningham on the authority of the inscrip- 
tions of Deopada, Tarpaaadigki, Bakarganj and of the Ain-i-Akbari 
gives a fresh, list. 2 * * * * 
A.B. 

650. Vlra-sena, from whom descended 
975. Samanta-sena. 

1 000. He raanta-sena. 

1025. Yijaya-sena or Sukha-sena. 

1050. Ballala-sena. 

1076. Laksmana-sena. 

1106. Madhava-sena. 

1108. Kecava-sena. 

1118. Laksmaneya (reigned 80 years. — Tahaqut-i-NasirT ) . 

1198. Conquest of Bengal by Bakhtiar Khilji. 8 
Sir Alexander makes also the following remarks with reference to 
certain princes of this dynasty 

‘How just as we have seen in the case of G@-pala» the progenitor of 
the Pala Rajas, who is also called ky the synonymous names of Bhu-pala 

I "See X A. fif. B~i Yob XXXI Y pt. I, p. 128, XLYII. pt. I, p. 396 5 ’and 

Mitral Indo-Aryam , Vol. II. p, 282. 

* s Rep. Arch. Sur. XY. p. 158. In a note on the subject he writes : ■ As A.D. 

1107 was the first year after the expiry of Laksniana’s reign, his death must, have 

•taken place in A.D. : 1108.* 

J. i. 3 
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and Loka-pala, so I believe that Yira-sena may have been also known as 
Sura-sena. This prince I would identify with king Sura-sena, who married 
the princess Bhoga-devi, the sister of Am^u-varma Baja of Nepfda. who was 
the contemporary of Ilmen Tsiang, and of whom Pandit* Bhagawandal 
Indraji has published inscriptions, dated in A.D. 645 and 651. In No. 14 
of these Nepal records, the son of Sura and Bhoga-devi is named Bhoga- 
varma, while in another record (No. 15) lie is said to be the son of the great 
Aditya-senapthe illustrious Lord of Magadha. Hence it seems probable that 
the later Sena Rajas of Bengal were the direct descendants of Aditya-sena- 
deva, the great king of Magadha/ 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra again comes out with the observation 
that 4 Vira-Sena* mentioned in the inscription of Vijaya-sena, the 
founder of the Sena Dynasty, was no other than Adi^ura, who brought 
five Brahmanas and five Kay asthas from Kanauj / 1 

D. Dr. Hoerale, in his Review of the Sena Kings of Bengal, 
says:— 

4 It was Tijaya-sena, who, after defeating the king of the Pala 
Dynasty of Gauda, became the first king of Bengal, and his predeces- 
sors, Samanta- and Hemanta, were rulers of some territories in Panndra- 
vardhana, at a time when Narayana-pala reigned in Bengal, between the 
years A.D. 1006 and 1026/ 

He .says further that 4 Vijaya-sena's other name was Adi§tra J 2 and 
adds : — - 

4 It was probably the successor of the latter (Naray a na-pfvla), who was 
supplanted in the Bengal kingdom by Vijaya-sena (or Sukha-sena), the first 
Bengal king (though the fourth in descent) of the Sena family, whose date is 
about A.D. 10/0." s 

; B., In a Bengali work, 4 the author Baba MaMma-can&ra .Mazte* 
clar gives his view of the subject thus : 4 The Am4-Akhnri gives the 

commencement of the reign of Ballala-sena in 1066 ' A.D., tad -Mr. 
Prin sep accepts this ; but in respect of the ancient rulers of Gaud a, the 
Ain cannot he relied upon as an authority. The writer ( presumably 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra) of an article in the Rahasya Sandarbha, believ- 
ing the year of this event to be faka 1019, supports his statement by a 
. citation from the Samaya-p rakaea , which, however, as a matter of fact 
: .in dickies the ' 'year As; ^aka 1091/ .... Assuming A.D. 1066 as the 
correct year of Ballala-sena^ accession to the throne and A.D. 1203 as 
/theyear;^ it, 'the difference; would be 13?; years— 


l See Mika’s Indo- Aryans, Vol. II. p. 241. 

'A: Ceutenaiy of the Society, 

* Indian Antiquary, ToL XIV. p. 165* 

(R * j bmaf sun Gauda). pp, 90'mid E, • , v : - J 
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period which, the writer o£ the above article considei’s too long lor the 
reign of only two successive kings; he therefore makes Laksmana-sena 
as the great grandson of Ballala-sena, the same who was defeated by 
Bakhtiar Khilji. He further adds 1 Let us suppose that Ballala wrote 
the Dana-sagara in paka 1091 (A.D. 1169), and died two or three 

years later, when Laksmana, an elderly person, ascended the throne 
which he lost after a reign of 25 or 30 years in 1203 A.D. This 
according to Minhaju-d-din happened on the king’s attaining his 80th 
year. If it be true it indicates no doubt old age ; but there is no 
certainty about it ..... The two copper- plate grants by Laksmana- 
sena — one to l£vara-candra-deva-$arma and the other to Krsna-dhara- 
deva-gaiunma — bear respectively the dates 3rd Bhadra, year 7, and 
10th Magha, year 2. These years are believed to be those of the 
Laksmana era. An era may commence from the date of the birth 
of a pxunce, from that of his appointment as an heir-apparent, from 
that of the actual commencement of his reign, or from that of any im- 
portant event. The Laksmana era, it is evident from the copper- 
plates did not commence fi*om the time of his birth, but dates either 
from his inauguration as the prince elect, or from his accession to the 
throne of Gauda.’ 1 

F. In an a.ble article on the era of Laksmana-sena s Mr. Beveridge 
' says : — 

* The last Hindu king of Bengal mentioned in the Abu-l-fazTs list {Ain, 
p. 413, Bibliotheca Indica edition) is Baja Nojah, who ruled three years. 
This is the Raja Noe or Najah of Gladwin, for he has both spellings, and 
the Rajah Bhoja of Lassen. Ah u.-1-fazl says that when Baja Ndj a died the 
kingdom passed to Laksmana who ruled at Nadia and was expelled by 
Bakhtiar Khilji (Ain, p. 414). In my humble opinion this Laksmana is 
the Lachman-sena of the Akbar-nama and the prince who gave his name 
to the Lak small era. 

G. Dr. Kielhorn in his article on the Deo- para Inscription of 
Yijaya-sena in KpigrapMa Indica , Yol. I. (1892), thus writes on the 
subject : — 

4 According to Dr. Bajendralala Mitra. (Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
Yol. I, p. 151) Ballala-sena in the Dana-sagara calls himself the son of 
Yijaya-sena and grandson of Hemanta-sena, and according to the same 
authority, the Dana-sagara was composed in A.D. 1097. The statement 

I am unable to verify. Yijaya-sena is eulogised as having defeated and 

imprisoned besides others, the Kings Nanya and Yira (page 306). Nanya 
we" find again (as was first pointed out to me by Dr. Burgess) in Nanya- 

I 3?t% pp. 90-96. 

» J. A. 8. Yol. LTD, Pc. I, p. 5, 
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deva, the founder of the Karnataka Dynasty of Nepal, who is placed in 
9aka 1019= A. D. 1097, close enough to the time when our inscription was 
composed to suggest the idea that he may possibly be the very kin g here spoken 
of ’ (p. 313). c Laksmana-sena was the founder of an era which undoubtedly , 
dates from the beginning of his reign, and which as I have tried to show 
elsewhere commenced in A. D. 1119 7 (pages 306*7). 1 

After giving this resume of the opinions of ail the writers on the 
subject, I now proceed to show on what grounds I have been obliged 
to differ from them on many important points. 

I. in a manuscript copy of the Dana-sagara obtained by me from 
Assam, I find Ballala-sena thus speaking of himself : — 

^tcTt ^^irwfwr i 

fkfk fgfefac wg 'Hwprafl; 8 

t^rnTOcnsT^rrasT^: wN?? wresri 

Like Hemanta (the cold season) which is fatal to the growth of 
lotuses, Homan ta-seaa the destroyer of his enemies, who was celebrated 
for his natural qualities and whose greatness was highly spoken of by 
his kinsmen, was born. 

After him Yijaya-sena flourished in Varendra, whose eminence 
amongst the heroes was praised far in all directions . .... 

After him. the king Ballala-sena, the head of the kings, a king from 
his birth, and clad in all good qualities, was born, like an untimely 
cloud towards those who were suffering from the keen heat (distress) 
of penury. 

IL The old karika by Hari-micra-ghataka obtained by me from 
the Ghatakas of Edilpur, states as follows : — 

i ^rr^twra^f: \\ 

5RWt m ( 

c a 

1 Indian Antiquary, Vo). XIX. ■ . 
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fqVT ^KcTWtfcfT: I 

wrcrsnfPs^® ^wnftcnr: *nr<ffarn \\ 

WHTrV xf ftTOiT: i 

® x? hjjtTot ^rwcrr j 

par ^jRi^cn: ?:r§rr Pr vftf^rcn: i 
wmit ^ % t Tvit&m? ^ it 
^®w vyc( wrtfsr W m \ 

PW#|lfW I! 

^ ®^®T®WtxW I 

^ -v ^ 

Treraair-gfiTO ^T^rcTqfarcn w ii 


tjferc^ 3i^i xr ®r¥ m-- 

mw- ire®: i 

sr=iT-iT^r-ftw-€^i-f^l: %4Til«fs 

wr ® n ’ 

X X X X X X X 

4 fisnrrat fr snsrrai pp i 

stm®!® f® 5 ®K prsrpj; psr n 

ctprvt^ <pr HT«srtf«r ^f*r x? i 

Trsl* 31^ f^ra-STir. II 
N <\ 

^■racKp- ?;t3tt sngpdt s^^ric^ i 
si 5 ??®^ n 
mar(%ri' cfof: licST 5rf%TTf Tf I 

cimw- %H3T TiaiT Jrferrs?} fsrrra-x? II 

N* ' 

TTfa^RTpl# drifter: | 
sr u^f-rf w fesrow mrt w II 

Maharaja Adi-cura was ruler of the five Gaudas. The kiug of 
KI 9 I -(Benares) was his rival. The great veneration in which Adi-^iira 
: was held and his various acts of charity made even the king of Ka 91 
to blush. .Adi^ura, however, was anxious on one account. He had not 
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got a Sagnika 1 Brahman a in his court, and he made up his mind to 
bring some from elsewhere. Accordingly, he brought from Kslanea 
five Brahmanas full of wisdom and devotion to God, viz., Ksiti^a, Medha- 
tithi, Yita-raga, Sudha-nidhi, and Saubhari. They came to Gancla with 
their families. The king, after testing their merits, gave them each 
one of five villages, viz., Kamathi, Brahmapuri, Harikota, Karjkagra- 
ma, and Batagrama to live in. The Brahmanas, whom Adi-oura and 
his descendants thus honoured by grants of villages and presents of 
money, were descended from respectable families, and the kings who 
succeeded them accorded similar honour to their progeny. 

After 5 di-cura, his descendants occupied the throne of Gan da for 
some time. By Divine favour Deva-pala became a powerful ruler. 
He was wise, conscientious, meek, humble and pure. He always paid 
a special regard to the religions observances ordained in his Dynasty. 
####&### Ball ala- sen a, the son of Yijaya-sena, always 
endeavoured to support the Brahmanas. He honoured the Brahmanas 
with the superior rank of Kaullnya — a rank/ the equal of which is 
rarely to he met with in this world. Formerly in the Kali-ytxga, 
Ballala-sena had made several copper-plate grants to Brahmanas, 

# # # Laksmana-sena, the son of Ballala-sena reaped 

disrepute consequent on the fear entertained by him, because of his 
having been born at an inauspicious moment. His son Kecava left the 
kingdom of Gauda ; the fear of the Yavanas having compelled him to 
fight with them. At this time the Brahmanas were not able to reside 
there any longer. 

III. In the Karika (account of kullna families) by Edu-mi^ra, it is 
stated: — 



r. i 

. ... r s v. .. .. - ■) A - A , . . _ 

cttstwr w 8 

WM Wm 3T?r W- t 

it 

There is a province in the west named Kanya-kubja (kanauj). In it 
is a blessed place named Kolanca, the residence of pious Brahmanas. 
Maharaja Adi-$ura brought from that place five Brahmanas and gave 
them five villages for their residence. 

; ; ■ '; ; 1 or maintaining fire, . |Sagnika ; ^ 
a sacred; fir©,, one who 
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After a long time Ballala-sena became the ruler of Ganda. He 
brought Brah manas to his court in order to honour them with presents. 
IV. On page 220 of the said Dana-sagara it is written : — 






WWWW' 


m 

Kfm-- 


nfzmm: icndmT ^ ^cn 

^rVfeif?K[T qR^rccr it 

^ i 

For the purpose of fixing the year of the composition of the Dana- 
sagara, it is necessary to describe the Samvatsara and other periods of 
times. 

The Dana-sagara has been composed by the blessed Ballala-sena, 
the crown of all emperors. 

When 1091 years expired from the faka-raja the Ravi-yuga- bhagana 
was thus ; ■ 

Years of the Satya-yuga 1,728,000 

„ „ Treta-yuga 1,296,000 

„ „ Dvapara-yuga 864,000 

At the above Qaka-year the Ravi-bhagana year of the Kali-yuga 
was 4270; Adding these four numbers we get 38,92,270. Dividing this 
Ravi-yuga-bhagana by 5, there is no remainder or it is zero. This must 
be regarded as the commencement of the period of the composition of 
the work. At this time Samvatsara, Parivatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara 
and XTdavatsara — these five sorts of years had all equally expired. 

■ V. Besides the above, the copper-plate grant of Maharaja Vi^va- 
rupa-sena-deva, lately discovered, sets forth the following facts : — 


TTtfa- m #f 
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qsq SRRSUrq *jf?TqfcRT WJS? iflW 
qq scrrfw it- ftfqrar: i 

TH^Tcr WT^Wcri- 

S Cv, 

^q: tl 


In tliat pure and extensive Lunar Dynasty, the Lord ya^i-cekhara 
(Moon- crested Civ a) himself was born under the name of Yijaya-sena. 
# # * # The son of the said Vijaya-sena was Ballala-sena, the sight 
of whose weapons in the battlefield drove away from his enemies the pride 
of their valour. Erom him sprang Laksmana-sena, a Kalpa-druma in the 
world. The renowned Vieva-rupa who occupied the foremost place 
among the kings of his time sprang from Laksmana-sena. The principal, 
aim of his life was to subject the wives of his enemies to widowhood. 

VI. In another place of the same karika of Edu-niicra, it is 
related • 


*rq cf %5rqt ^qfq: 


tlffqqw. fqcTW'flPT’l^ JRP 


m m 


?en»n*r5rf 



cTqq^l 5 ST cT^T ^ Effcf^rrpq?: I 

^iq-ra: *3 =q %SXq sncqfif Mfq[ WfFrft 
w urr crqr fs?cn*n?: lift qin^N't n 
fqq-fi^nn^TtqfqqJT! qf^RTcT qrw qr fq: 
fqqfqqrr •aw % i 

ef Jpnrfjgci qnsrfqcj 

M OTiqiSJOT |1 

Os. N 

e$ava accompanied by all the soldiers, the Brahmnnas established 
grandfather, and others went to him (the king). The famous 
eceived them with great honour, and provided him { Keen va) and 
llowers with means for their maintenance. Once in the way of 
at ion, he asked Ke^ava what was the Kulma-system of Bralunanas 
hed by the grandfather, the pious Ball ala- sen a, and why, 
i where, and by what enterprise, he created the Brfthmauas 
Hearing this. Kei;ava ordered his family -bard Edfnmi^ra, who 
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was a brahmana by caste and conversant with, ail the fasfcras and the 
religions rites for Brahmanas, to answer the questions of the king. 

From the authorities quoted above we cull the following : — 

1. That Vijaya-sena, the son of Hemauta-sena, dwelt, after his 
father, in V are n dra- fohhmi as its king. 

2-3. That Adi-eura brought from Kolahca five Brahmanas ; that 
lie lived long before Maharaja Ballala-sena, the son of Vijaya, flourished ; 
that after the reign of the Dynasty of Adi-^ura, Deva-pala of the Pala 
Dynasty reigned in Gauda ; the Sena kings flourished long after him ; 
that Ballala-sena made several copper-plate grants; that Laksmana-sena 
fell into disrepute owing to the time of his birth having been in- 
auspicious ; that Kecava-sena was the son of Laksmana-sena and that the 
fear of the Yavanas compelled him to run away, relinquishing his father's 
kingdom. 

4. That Ballala-sena lived in paka 1091, L e., A. D, 1169. 

5. That a powerful king, named Vi^va-rupa-sena, was the son of 
Laksmana-sena, the son of Ballala-sena and that the copper-plate grant 
was made in the 14th. year of his reign. 

6. That Kecava-sena (after the capture of Gauda) lived under the 
protection of a king. 

Taking into consideration the facts now brought to light, I do not 
see how we can accept the statement made by Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham, as to the Sena kings of Bengal having descended from Aditya-sena 
of the Gupta Dynasty of the Magadha kings ; or that made by Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra and others as to Vlra-sena or Vijaya-sena being 
identical with Adi-i^Cira. 

The date of Ball ala’s coronation 1066 A. D., as given by Prinsep and 
Dr. Mitra is not borne out by the Am-i-Akbaii, which they quote as their 
authority, while the Akbar-nama, as first pointed out by Mr. Beveridge, 
gives the initial date of the Laksmana era as 1119. Dr. Kielhorn 
has supported this statement. But they believe that the Laksmana era 
^commenced from the year of his coronation. The statement is not borne 
out by the facts no w brought to ligh t. Although the Laksmana era com- 
menced from the year 1119 A. D., it was not the year in which he was 
installed. I have already shown that in Qaka 1091, i. e. 1169 A. D. 
Maharaja B allala- sena- cl e va composed his work Dana-sagara, and even 
in that year he gave himself out as king of Gauda. Ball ala, having been 
on the throne at that time, it follows that Laksmana could not have been 
the ruler of Gauda at the same time. Between the years 1119 and 1169 
there elapsed a period of 50 years, and it is mentioned in the Am-i-Akbarl 
that Baliala-sena ruled Bengal for that period. If any reliance can be 
placed on this statement it must be admitted that 1119 AJX was the 
J. i. 4 
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year of Balia! a-sena’s coronation. Now it may be contended that Laks- 
mana-sena was installed as Prince-elect and for that reason the era 
commenced from that time. But even, this cannot be taken as correct. 
Hindu kings, generally speaking, nominate their sons as Prince elect at 
the close of their career, and numerous instances in support of this 
statement can be cited from works of antiquity. 

Keeping this in view, it must be accepted that Bnllala-sena was 
50 or 60 years old when he began to reign in the year 1110 A.D.. and 
in that case, at the time he wrote his Dana-.sagara, he was 100 or 110 
years old. But we have not heard of any king of Bengal having lived 
to such an old age. It is therefore evident that at the time of Ballala- 
s§na 5 s coronation, Laksmana-sena was not nominated as Prince Elect. 

There is a tradition extant that at the time when Ballala-sena set 
out on his expedition to conquer Mithila, news of his death spread abroad ; 
and that at that time Laksmana-sSna was born, and was immediately in- 
stalled on the throne. It is probable that the Muhammadan historian 
Minhaj’s wonderful story was based on this tradition. Be that as it 
may, the tradition leads us to the inference that, soon after ascending the 
throne, Ballala-sena left his kingdom to conquer Mithila, and that after 
achieving success he received news of the birth of a son. 1 This news 
•pleased him so much that in his newly conquered kingdom he inaugu- 
rated a new era, which he named the Laksmana Era. This era is still 
extant among the pandits of Mithila ; but there is nothing to show that 
it was introduced into Bengal. 

Ballala-sena ascended the throne in the year 1119 A,D., so that 
there can be no doubt that he reigned to a very old age. Moreover, the 
social reforms effected by him, and the order of kulmism, which lie 
instituted, must have taken a considerable portion of his life $ and this 
also is a proof of his long reign. 

Laksmana-sena, the son of Ballala-sena, was very popular with his 
subjects. He was a learned man and took great delight in honouring 
the Pandits of his time. Poems composed by him are found in the 
Sad ukti-karn a mrta , Cih'ggadhara-paddliati, Padyavali and other an- 
thologies. Even Mauiana Minhaju-d-din has thus written of Laksmana* 
sena— 4 Little or much, never did any tyranny proceed from his hand." a 

i 'srareci i 
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S tiaveiT-v, Ttiba<$t4«W4frri, p* 555. 
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According to the Ain-i- Akbari 1 2 Laksmana reigned only seven 
years ; but this cannot be accepted as correct. Again, according to 
Minhaj,, 4 He reigned for a period of eighty years.’ On this 
Mr. Beveridge writes : — 

‘If then Laksmana began to reign in 1119 A.D., and reigned eighty 
years, this would bring the termination of his Government to 1199 A.D., 
which is a tolerably close approximation to the dates of the capture of 
Nadiya, given by Major Baverty and Sir Alexander Cunningham. If we 
take Mr. Blochmann’s date for that event?’ viz., 1198 or 1199, there is an 
almost coincidence between Abu-l-fazl’s date of 1119, for the commencement 
of Laksmaiia-sena’s reign, and the statement in the Tahagat of Minhaj u-d-din 
that Laksmana reigned eighty years/ 3 

I have shown above that Mithila was conquered by Ballala-sena, 
and that in order to signalise the birth of Laksmana a new era was 
inaugurated in that kingdom. I have also stated that Ballala-sena was 
living in the year 11 69. Taking these facts into consideration, neither 
a reign of 7 years mentioned in the Am-i-Akbari nor one of 80 years, 
put forward by .Minhaj can be attributed to Laksmana-sena. After 
Ballala-sena Laksmana-sgna reigned from 1170 to 1198, i.e., 27 or 28 
years in all. It is very likely that Abu-I-fazl by mistake put 
down 7 in place of 27. It is probable that Minhaj while travelling 
from Delhi on his way to Lakhnauti, through Mithila, heard that 
Bengal was conquered in the 80th L.S. and jumped to the conclusion 
that Laksmana must have reigned for 80 years. 

Minhaj relates : — 

‘ When he (Mahammad-i-Bakhtiar) subdued Bihar, his fame had reach- 
ed the hearing of Bai-Laksmaniah, and the different parts of his dominion 
likewise. A number of astrologers, wise men and counsellors of his king- 
dom presented themselves before the Bai and represented, saying : ‘ In our 
books of the ancient Brahmans, they have foretold that this country will 
fall into the hands of the Turks and the time of its fulfilment has drawn 
near. The Turks have subjugated Bihar, and next year they will surely 
come into this country. It is expedient for us that the Bai should consent 
so that he, along with the whole people should be removed from the country 
in order that we may he saved from the molestation of the Turks’ 8 
‘When they became assured of these peculiarities, most of the Brahmens and 
inhabitants of that place left, and retired into the province of Sank ana t, 
the cities and towns of Bagg, and towards Karnrud; but to begin to 
abandon his country was not agreeable to Bai Laksmaniah/ 4 

It appears from a statement made by Minhaj that before Muham- 
madd-Bakhiiar attacked Nadiya, several Pandits and other residents 

1 Ja r reft , Afn-i^ A Icbari^ Yob II. p. 146. ® Baverty, Tahaqat-i-NasiH^ p. 556. 

2 A . 8 , B. 1888, Pt. L p. 3, * Baverty, Tahagat 4- M§iri } p, $57. . 
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relying on the prophecy, left the capital and went to Jagaxmatha (Purl), 
East Bengal, and Kamarupa (Assam). 

Abu-1- fa zl has made mention of Lakstnana-sena’s son Madhava-seoa 
hawing reigned after him for a period of 10 years. MadHava-sena 
does not appear to have ruled Bengal after Laksmana. It is likely 
that during the reign of Laksmana-sena, he was either nominated as 
Prince Elect or that he ruled the kingdom as regent. In the Sufcth 
karnamrita by yVldhara-dasa, son of Laksmana-sena's favourite, 
MaMsamanta Batu-dasa, some of Madbava-senak poetical writings 
have been inserted. I am inclined to believe that, following the 
example of the Pamiifcas and others, Mad'hava-sena also left. Bengal 
and went on a pilgrimage to Kedara-natha. This is borne : out by the 
facts given below. 

At a place near the city of Almora in Kumfttm, ■within the Himalaya 
regions, there is a temple dedicated to Yoge^vara. This temple contains 
a- copper-plate grant of Madhava-sena. Moreover, inside, the Balec.vara 
temple, in the K§dara tracts, there is a copper- plate- grant dated 1145 
paka (A. D. 1228), in which the words c Yaxjgaja-Bnihsnaiia * appear. 
The name of Rttdra-§arma, Bhat$a-narayana's • descendant, is also 
inscribed in it . 1 

It can be inferred from the above that Pandits belonging to 
Bhatta-narayana’s. family accompanied Madhava-sena when he'- left Ben- 
gal on pilgrimage. 

A careful perusal of Mi nhaj’s account of the invasion of Bengal 
by the Turks, quoted above, would lead to show that prior to the event, 
the officers of the kingdom had made a conspiracy? hod that the Musal- 
mans bribed the Pandits of the Court to help them in forwarding their 
cause. Had this not been the case, the Panclits of the Court would 
not have mentioned to the king a prophecy, which did not exist in the 
castras, and advised him to leave the kingdom. But the king showed his 
manliness by not following the advice of the Pandits. He was never- 
theless forced to relinquish it under the following circumstances : — 

When faking his dinner, he suddenly heard of his palace having 
been attacked. He came to know also that, prior to this, his principal 
Counsellors had left the Court. It might have occurred to him also that 
the attack by the Turks was the result of a plot made by those officers. 
Driven to desperation, he knew not what i a do at such a juncture. Left, 
by the Counsellors and without any means of defence, what could an old 
monarch like him do P He could think of no other alternative than 
to quit the palace by a back-door. It has been stated by some that lie 
went either to Orissa or to East Bengal, and established a kingdom 

A E. Atkinson, £u?naun> p. '510. 
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there. But the old broken-hearted and depressed king appears to have 
gone to Jagannatha on pilgrimage. During my travels in Orissa in the 
year 1893, I was informed by the inhabitants of Kul-pala in the 
District of Katak, that Laksmana-sena had resided at that place and 
that he bad built a temple there. 

h In the extract given above from the Ghataka-karika by Hari-micra 

it is plainly stated that the fear of a Musalman attack forced 
Kecava-sena, the son of Laksmana-sena to leave Gauda, and in Edii- 
micra’s account, it is mentioned that Kecava-sena lived under the 
protection of a Baja. It may be inferred from this, that Kecava- 
sena ruled Gauda as regent or governor, when Laksmana was too old 
to rule, and that on hearing of an attack by the Musalmans he fled 
towards Vikrainapura. Sixty years after the invasion of Kadiya, 
Mi nhaj wrote thus*- — c His (Laksmana’s) descendants np to this time 
are rulers in the country of Bapga.’ 1 From this we can draw the 
inference, that even at that time Bagga (East Bengal of the present 
times) was not conquered by the Muhammadans. It is therefor© 
probable that after leaving Gauda, Kecava-sena took the protection 
of some other Sena king. 

The accounts of the Ghataka-karika do not however state plainly 
► who this king was. I am of opinion that he was no other than Vicva- 

rupa-deva, who is mentioned in the newly-discovered copper- plate grant. 
The historical portion of the facsimile of the copper-plate published by 
Mr. Prinsep in the name of Kecava-sena agrees exactly with the newly- 
discovered plate. The Pandit rvbo deciphered it made a mistake in 
taking Kecava-sena for Vicva-rupa. It is much to be regretted that 
Dr. Eajeudralala, Sir Alex. Cunningham, and other antiquarians en- 
dorsed Mr. Prim sep’s statement, so that the mistake made by him remains 
uncorrected. From what has been stated above, it is evident that the 
copper-plate discovered by Mr. Prinsep, bearing the year 3 Sarhvat, and, 
that lately discovered by me, bearing the year 14 Sarhvat, were granted 
by Yicva-rupa. 3 

The copper- plate grant of Vieva-rupa referred to above gives tbe 
^ name of Ball ala- sena, the son of Vijaya-sena, that of his son Laksmana- 

sena, and that of his son Yicva-rupa ; but the name of Madhava-sena. or 
Kecava-sena does not appear in it. It follows from this that Kecava- 
sena, after Laksmana-sena’s departure to Orissa, did not rule. And who 
can say that the Musalmans did not pursue Kecava-sena up to Vikrama- 
pura ? It is likely that, at that time, Yicva-rupa protected East Bengal 
from the attack of the Musalmans. 

1 Eaverty, Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 558. 

2 Vide the facsimile of \ r icva-rupa’s copper-plate, grant of 14 Sam vat, and the 
article on that subject. Ante pp. 6 and ff. 
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Minhaj writes : — 

"The parts around about the State of Lakhanawatl, such as Jaj-nagar, 

the countries of Barjg, Kamrud, and Tirhut .the whole of that territory 

named Gauda.’ In another place he says, *' The territory of LakhanawatT 
has two wings on either side of the river Garjg. The western side they call 
Ral (Radha), and the city of Lakhanor lies on that side, and the eastern 
side they call Barind (YarSndra)* 1 

From the account given by Minhaj, it appears that at the period 
under notice, Mithila, Utkala, Radha, Yarendra, Barjga, and Kama-rupa 
were included in the kingdom of Gauda. The Sena kings of Bengal 
ruled over these territories, and for this reason the rulers were called 
Lords of Gauda (aflWY). Even after the conquest of Bihar and 
of Laksmanavati (Yarendra) by Muhammad- i- B akhtiar.ithe other terri- 
tories comprised in Gauda were ruled by the Sena kings. 

Minhaj writes: — 

* When the latter (i.e., Muhammadd-Bakhtiarj led bis troops towards 
the mountains of Kamrud and Tirhut, he had despatched Muhammad- i» 
shSran and his brother with a portion of his forces towards Lakhanor and 
Jaj-nagar’. He states in another place — ‘Ali-i-Mardan proceeded to Diw- 
kot and assumed the Government, and brought the whole of the country of 
Laksmwawati under his sway .’ 3 

And prior to writing this, he had stated that it was this 4 Al!4- 
Mardan who in the year 602 Hijra, (1205 A. D.,) killed Mu bam mad 4- 
Bakhtyar. Some time after this he went to Ghazni accompanied by 
Sultan Kutbu-d-dm Aibak. After remaining there as prisoner for some 
time he came back to Sultan Kutbu-d-dm Aibak in Hindustan, and the 
latter made over to him the territory of Lakhanawatl. It is evident 
from the above that the whole of Lakhanawatl, comprising Hit d ha and 
Yarendra came into the possession of ‘AlI-i-Mardau at least 4 or 5 years 
after the murder of Mu^ammad-i- Bakhtyar, L e., A/D. 1209 — 1210. 

Minhaj states that Muhammad Sheran had gone to conquer 
LakhancSr , 1 e., Radha and Jaj-nagar, the northern portion of Utkala; 
hut up to 1209-1210 the Mussulmans did not succeed in . conquering the 
whole of Lakhanawati It appears from this that Muhammad-i-Shenin 
was defeated by Vi^va-rupa. After defeating the M iisalmans Vi$va-rupa 
assumed the name of 4 Garget ~yavananvaya-p ralaya- kala»rudra (The 
terrible destroyer of the Yavana Dynasties, who sprang from Garga), 
and as at that time a portion of Utkala was under the sway of the kings 
of Bengal, they held the titles of A^va-pati, Gaja-pati, Nara-pati 
Raja- tray ad hipati, &c. 

1 Raverty’s Tabaqat-i~2fa*irf, p. 585 and 588, 

* R&veriy, Tabaqat~u Nasiri, p» 578, 
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From what has been stated above it may be inferred that in his old 
age Laksmana-sena made Madhava-sena the Governor of Radha or 
Nava-dvipa, and K§ 9 ava-sena that of Ganda (probably Varendra). And 
in this manner Vi^va-rupa obtained the sovereignty of East Bengal. 
If the statement made by Edu-micra is to be taken as correct, we can 
infer from it that Kecjava-sena, after repairing to East Bengal took 
shelter under Vi^va-rupa, who I believe, formally ascended the throne 
in A. D. 1200-1201. 

In paka 1019, i. e., A. D., 1097, Nanya-deva of the Karnataka dy- 
nasty ruled in Nepal. Dr. Kielhorn has shown that Vijaya-sena defeated 
this king, and I accept the Doctor’s statement as most probable. I have 
already shown that his (Vijaya-sena’s) son Ballala-sena was installed in 
the year A. D< 1 119. Such being the ca.se, Vijaya-sena must have 
ruled Bengal for (at least) 24 or 25 years. After him Ballala-sena 
ruled 50 years, and his son Laksmana-sena 27 or 28 years. 

Abu-l-fazl has made mention of one Sada-sena 1 who ruled after 
Ke^ava-sena for a period of 18 years. I think that this Sada-sena 
probably ruled after Vi^va-rupa. It is not improbable that like the 
other rulers of Bengal, Vi^va-rupa also lived to an old age and reigned 
for many years. Abu-l-fazl farther says that after Sada-sena Nauja 2 
ruled Bengal. Harimi^ra has also made mention of a powerful king 
named Danauja-madhava. There is not the least shadow of doubt 
that Abii-1-fazl read Nauja in place of Dananja. In the work named 
Tarlji-i-Flruz-shahi, this Danauja-madhava, is described as Danuja 
Raya. Dr. Wise has thus written of Danuja Raya: — ‘This is pro- 
bably the same person as Danuja-maclhava, who is believed to have 
been a grandson of Ballala-sena.’ s This Danauja-madhava was not the 
grand-son, but the great-grandson of Ballala-sena. In speaking of 
Ke^ava, Hari-migra thus writes : — 

■ysfrrOT' i 
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1 Jarrefct, Mn-i-Akbari, Vol. II. p. 146. 

2 Do. Do. * , r 

8 J. A. & jB., 1874, Pt. I. p. 83 a 
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After this sprang Danauja-madbava from the Sena dynasty. All 
kings of his time made obeisance to him. Several Brahmanas, sprung 
from 22 families, and adorned -with many good qualities, came to his 
court, and with the view of ■ out- stripping his grand-father, Danauja- 
madhava established them- in his kingdom, giving them wealth and the 

title of Kaulinyu They were all. established already at the Court of 

Lakisniana-sena. 

I have not been able to ascertain from the 'genealogies .of .ancient 
families whose son Danau j a-madhava was. The Karika of Hari-micra 
plainly shows that Kecava-sena was. not his father. Iam inclined to 
conjecture that Danauj a-madhava of the Sena family was the son of 
Sada-seua. 

According to Edu-micra, Hari-micra, Dliruvaiianda, Mahecvara and 
other genealogists, as also the old account of Kulacary&s of Edilpur, 
it was Danauja-madhava who reorganised Knllnism among the Brah- 
manas and Yapgaja Kayasfchas. Some of these Karikas give the name 
of Danauja-madhava-deva slightly altered, such as Danuja-madhava- 
cleva, Danuja-mardana-deva. But whether he was called Nauja, Danuj a 
Biiya, .Danauja-madhava, Darmja-mardana or Danuja-madkava, there 
is no doubt that they all refer to the same individual. 1 

According to some of the Karikas of Edilpur, this Danauja-madhava 
or Danuj a-mardana issued orders about Knllnism. from Candra-dvlpa ? 
and again the Gliatakas of Yikrama-pura say that the proclamation was 
made from Tikrama-pura. Moreover there is a tradition extant that a 
person named Danuj a-mardana, after leaving Y ikrama-pura went to 
Candra-dvlpa aud there established a kingdom with the help of his 
spiritual guide. Dr. Wise has thus written of this dynasty : — - 

4 It is not improbable that the founder of this family is the same person 
as the Bfii of SunargaB, by name Danuj Eai, 2 who met the Emperor 
Balkan on his march against Sultan Mughisu-d-dlri in the year 1280. It 
is not likely that the Muhammadan usurper would have allowed a Hindu to 
remain in independence at his capital Sunargao. If the principality of 
Candra-dvlpa extended to the Biver Meghna, the agreement ma.de with the 
Emperor that he would guard against the escape of Tughril to the west 
bee orn e s Intel ligible. 5 

4 The. chief event, however, of his reign was the organisation of the 
Yaxgaja Kayasfchas. He appointed certain Brahmans, whose descendants 
still reside at Edilpur GAdilpur), to be Ghatakas or Kulacaryas of the 
Kayasfchas, and he directed that all marriages should be arranged by 
them, and that they should be responsible that the Kulina Kayasthas only 
intermarried with families of equal rank. He also appointed a Svarnli- 

. i Bee Yiqva kdsa, article 4 Kulma . ’ 

$ Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians of India, Vo], III. p. 116, 
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mafcya, or master of the ceremonies, who fixed the precedence of each 
member of the Sabhaor assembly, and who pointed out the proper seat 
each individual was to occupy at the feast given by the Raja. These 
officers still exist and the holders of them are much respected by all 
Jxayasthas.’ 1 

It seems evident from the above that Laksmana-sena’s grand-son, 
Danauja Rai or Danaiija-mftdhava of Vikrama-pnra, having been greatly 
annoyed by the Musalxnans, went to Candra-dvlpa and established a 
kingdom there. . From the Karikas of the Ghatakas of Candra-dvlpa, 
it would, appear -that after Danauja-madhava, his descendants Rama- 
vallabha-de va-raya, Krsna- vallabha-de va-raya, Hari-vallabha-de va-raya 
and Jaya-de va-raya ruled Candra-dvlpa one after another. 2 The last of 
the Sena kings of Candra-dvlpa (Jaya-deva) had no male issue. The 
oldest of the karikas of the Ghatakas of Candra-dvlpa thus says : — 

TfTcnw: n 
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Paramananda the wise was Bala-bhadra’s sou, and the valiant 
Jaya-deva was the grand-father of Paramananda on the mother’s side. 
Jaya-deva belonged to the Deva-family and was the king of Candra- 
dvlpa. On his demise, Paramananda, as heir to the throne, ruled the 
kingdom. 

A question may here arise that if Jaya-deva and Ms predecessors 
belonged to the Sena family, how is it that in the books of the Ghatakas 
of Candra-dvlpa they are spoken of as having sprung from the Deva- 
family ? s But the question .is easy to answer. In all the inscriptions 
discovered from the time of Vijaya-sena to that of Yieva-rilpa, the 
title £ deva’ is attached to the names of all the Sena kings, and this 
accounts for the statement made by the Ghatakas. . 

.In all the karikas’ of the Ghatakas of Edilpur, it is mentioned, 

. that Panama namda-raya, the first king of the Vasu family ; of Candra- 
dvlpa, son of:Dala-bhadra-yasu, : a first-class Kulina of ;DehurghIti, i was'; 

" Saji jaya-deva’s daughter's son. All these 'show conclusively .that the". 

1 J. A . a B, } 1874, Ft, I, p. 206-7, 

-.Wise ':"give's : > similar Table, except of 'Had*;' 

vallabha-deva. J. A, 8. I?., 1874, Pt. I, p. 207. 

;:^':;IJiv^/da©ahs.he^e : dIviiie,or iliustdous. '■■A A'Ar.q 4 
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kingdom of Candra-dvlpa came to bo ruled by the descendants of the 
daughter of Jaya-devaA 

Abtifbfaa! thus writes of Candra«dvlpa, i* e, } Sarkar of Bakla ‘ In the 
29th year of the Divine era, a terrible inundation occurred at 3 o'clock in 
fclio afternoons which swept over the whole Sarkar. The Baja held an 
entertainment at the time. He at once embarked on board a boat, while his 
son, Paramananda-rSya with some others climbed to the top of a; temple and 
a merchant took refuge on a high loft. For four hours and a half the sea 
raged amid thunder and a hurricane of wind. Houses and boats were 
on gulfed, but no damage occurred to the temple or loft’® 

It would appear from Abu-l-fazFs statement that Paramananda^' 
father also was a Hug of Oandra-dvlpa, and that Paramananda escaped 
from the Hood- that took place iu the 29-th year of Akbar’s reign, 
i. e. 1585 A. D. There is no doubt as to . the deluge having occurred 
in the year quoted above ; but according to the account of the Kulaearya- 
karikas of Candra-dvlpa, Jagaclananda-raya was the ruler at that time 
■ and the life of his son Kandarpa-naraya 9 a;was : saved on the occasion. 3 

Especially, in the year after tlie occurrence of the deluge referred 
to, iA-,, 1586 A. D;, Ralph Fitch,--, who., came to this country, saw 
Kandarpa-narayapa, the grandson of Paranianancla on the throne. 4 
"Under such circumstances, more reliance.- should he placed on the 
genealogy of the royal dynasty of Oandra-dvlpa than on what has been 
mentioned in the AlnH-Ahhavu According to the rules of inheritance, 
Paramananda was heir to Jaya-deva and' not . his - father Bala-bhadra. 
It is probable that at the time of Jaya-deva’s death, Pararafinandn- was too 
young to take up the reins of government, and that in consequence Ms 
father directed the affairs of the state on his behalf. 

. According to, the Tibetan author, Tarlnitha, the closer, of. .-the Sena: 
dynasty must have taken place in A. D. 1300. In my opinion, in that 
year the Sena kings were only driven from Simar-gaR by the Muham- 
madans. We see Uanuja-rayatof SmiargaS helping -Balkan even, in AID, 
1280. Under -such circumstances it is more probable?, that 20 years from 

I J. A . B. ? 1874, Pt. I, p. 207. 1 ' . 

’i Jjimtt’i? Ahz't-Akltii't) You If, p. 123. 

SIb the kari ku written by Dlwuvttnaada.mkra, Court -Poet of Siij& Pmma* 
nwviJyana of Caudiu-dvipa, it is stated:— . ' - : . 

worn* v mwfw* i ' ■■ ^ 

■ ( 11 ' ; ; l- 

,;, . , . -mmt wn ?rsft ws t - - 

sr it 

pr^isp^nara: i 

1 If-scfclayt’s Voynsw*. V< Sx.p. %m iW A J. A. 9, 1374. Pr.'i, n, 20 7. 

Ml 
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that occurrence, Dannja-raya, being driven from Vikrama-pura or 
Suvar^a-grama, founded the kingdom of Candra-dvipa. 

In page 473 of his account of Bengal, Tiefienthaler. adds that after 
Baja Nodja (Danauja) there reigned seven Hindu princes whose names 
are not known and who ruled for 106 years. But I have already pointed 
out from the genealogy of the kings of Candra-dvipa that after Nodja 
or Danauja four of his descendants ruled one after another, and the son 
of the last king’s daughter inherited the kingdom. In all likelihood, 
this change took place between the years 1440 and 1460 A, B. After 
seven members of the Vasu family had ruled Candra-dvipa, the kingdom 
passed into the hands of the Mitra family, the sister’s son of the last 
king having ascended the throne. At present the descendants of that 
dynasty are living at Madhava-paca, 1 A genealogical table of the 
kings of the Sena dynasty and of those of the Vasu and Mitra families 
that sprung from it, is given below 

Hemanta-sena. 

I 

V i j aya-sena- de va, (circa 1097 A, D.) 

Ballala-sena-deva, (1119 A. D.) 

I 

Laksmana-sena-deva (1170 A.-.D.) 


j j (at Vikraina-pura) j 

Madhava-sena. Kecava-sena. Vicva-rupa-sena-deva Sada-sena. (?) 

(Circa 1200-1235 ?) j 


Danaujit-madhava-deva (1280 A . D.) 

[Founder of Candra-dvipa] 

(At Candra-dvipa.) 

1 

Eama-valiabha^deva-riya. 

' ! 

11 rsna-vMla b ha™ de va-ray a, : Wto 

^ ■ i ^ 

risu*i-vai:nlv»o yfvmailp . 

Ja y m! va-riya, , : 

[Who had a daughter married to, 

Bala-bhadra, of Vasu family, his son] 

I 

Fararnananda-raya. . , : ; ■ 

’’ . . ■■ Y.-' ; ,'v 

*1 iC l 0 5 Candra-dvipa* and Babu Braja-suadara MI hah History to ; > Ca&di&towp^ 
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Faramananda-raya. . 

Jagadananda-raja. 

Kandarpa-narlyana-riya ( 1586 A.D.) 


Eama-candra-raya, 


\ ' i 

Kirlii-naray ana \asudeva-narayaiia-raya. 


r 


s 

Prema-naray ana-ray a. 


I 

Daughter (married to 
Mitra family.) 


r^ - “ttl 

Uclaya-narayaiia, Iiaj.a-alrayaiia»- 

i 

fiva-narayaiia= 

Jaya-nar^ana, 

SrsimLa-navayana. 

V Irasimiia-narayaii ( adopted ) , 

i 

D e vendra-B fir ayapa ( adopted). 

Son (still living). 

Before we conclude this subject, we. must - clear up one point with 
regard to the Sena kings having belonged to tie Vaidya caste. There is 
a tradition extant that Ballala-sena of Tikrama-pnra was a Vaidya. 
This tradition has sprung from the fact of there having 'been a Vaidya. 
king of the same name. Gspaia-bhatta in his work, 4 Bali£ila*canta 1 
thus speaks of him : — 

vtons&m ^ c wfw * i 

Tg i 

This shows that in 1300. faka, i.e., 1378 A.B., GSpata-bhaUa, teacher 
of king Ball Ila-sena of the Vaidya family, wrote by order of the king a. 
hook -called Ballala-carita. It is well knowii that Ballaia-sena, son of 
Vijaya-slua. lived about 250 years previous to this, and that in the year 
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1378 almost the whole of Bengal came under the Musalman rule. It is - 
also stated in the c Ballala-carita,’. that Ballala of the Vaidya family, 
fought against a Musalman Faqir named Baba Adam. 1 

This shows conclusively that Ballala- of the Sena family of Gauda 
was a Kayastha or a Ksatriya of tlxe Lunar Dynasty, and that Ballala 
of Y ikrama-pura, who lived long after him, was a Yaidya. The latter, 
probably, was a Zamindar of note, who at the time of dismemberment 
of the Kingdom of Bengal rose to some eminence. 

Postscript, 

After I had finished the above article, I obtained from an old 
Ghataka of Faridpur, a Vameavali of the kings of Candra-dvipa. This 
Vameavali in a verse clearly describes Jaya-deva the 5th king of Candra- 
dvlpa. as descended from the Sena dynasty. The ploka runs thus. :— 

JTtaWf! gift i 

li 

From the above, there can be no doubt of Danauja and his des- 
cendants being descended from the Sena dynasty. Moreover I have 
heard from the old Ghataka, that Danauja and his successors styled 
themselves Rayas of Candra-dvipa. 

1 C unumgbaiii. Rep. Arch, Stir., Yol. • XV’, p* 135: J. A, 8* Ik, Vol« LVII3. 
PL L pp. 1849. 
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The Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar. —By E, D. Maclagan 5 G, &*. 
from notes recorded by the late General R. Maclagan, R.E. 

[Read April 1896,] 

Almost all the historians of the reign of Akbar have discussed in 
some form or other his religious views, and in histories written by 
Europeans attention has naturally been paid to the attitude which he 
assumed towards Christianity, as' put before him by the Jesuit Mis*' 
sionaries at his Court. The records of these Jesuit Missions: are not, 
however, very easy of access, and few of the published histories do more 
than refer in the briefest terms to the remarkable incidents ' which 
these records set forth and the interesting picture of the times which 
they present to us. In order- to . supply this defect it was the Inten- 
tion of the late General Maclagan R.E.j. 'to prepare a sketch of the 
religious view's of the Emperor Akbar, which should have special rc> 
ference to the history of his attitude .'.towards Christianity, and, the 
present writer has come into possession of the notes and references, 
which General Maclagan from time to time recorded with this object 
in view. It is unfortunately impossible to prepare from these notes any 
complete sketch of the nature originally contemplated, but it may lie 
of some interest to reproduce in one place the substance of the chid: 
original authorities oil the subject of the Jesuit Missions at AkbaiAi 
Court, and the scope of the present paper is limited to this. 

What the, general histories tell us is shortly as 'follows. That 
from about A.D, 1580, till Ms death, or at any rate till the year 1500, 
the Emperor Akbar held the most unorthodox opinions* culminating for 
a time In the promulgation of a form of natural religion entitled 
the TauMd»i-llahi or Divine Monotheism, in which' the worship of the 
Sun and of the Emperor himself formed a prominent part* That 
during this period he assumed a tolerant attitude towards all religions 
and made constant enquiries into the tenets and customs of the Hindus, 
Plrsls and Christians ; and that at his invitation three separate ’ special 
missions were equipped and despatched to his Court By the Jesuit 
authorities at Goa, The first of these missions was sent in J58Q, under' 
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the guidance of Father Rodolfi Aquaviva who remained at. the Court 
of the Mogul for three years. The second, under Father Edward 
Leotou, arrived in 1591 and after a short stay was somewhat hastily 
withdrawn. The third, under Father Jerome Xavier, a nephew of St 
Francis, persevered in its labours from the date of its commencement in 
the year 1595 to a time considerably later than the death, of the Emperor. 

It is of these three missions that the present paper treats. A 
narrative of all the three missions is to be found in Hugh Murray’s 
c Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, ’ Edinburgh 9 
1820 s vol. II., 82-96, but the narrative is brief and is disfigured by 
some unfortunate misprints of dates. So again in the Rev. Janies 
Hough’s 4 History of Christianity in India, ’ London, 1839, vol. II., 260- 
287, there is a history of the missions to Akhar, which is taken almost 
entirely (mistakes and all) from the History of the Mu gh al Empire 
issued in 1708 by the Jesuit Catron: Catron’s work was compiled 
from the Portuguese manuscript of Signor Manuchi, a Venetian who 
was physician to the Mughal Court in Aurangzeb’s time, and Manuchi pro- 
fessed to base Ms history on Persian records in the Mughal capital, but 
his translator, Catron, confesses to having added to the original history, 
and the account of the Jesuit missions in Catron’s work is obviously 
taken from European sources. 1 2 Even in the ‘Kaiser Akhar ’ (1880) of 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein (Count von Noer), where an 
admirable account, based on Du J arrie’s history of these missions will 
be found, there is a certain want of completeness owing to the fact that 
the writer had not apparently seen the last volume of Du Janie’s work 
which treats of the missions after the year 1600. s It is advisable, there- 
fore, to leave our modern authorities and to go back as far as we can 
to the original records of these missions. 

notices by native historians.— Before, however, examining the 
Jesuit records attention m ay be paid to the passing allusions made by 
native historians to the Christian proclivities of Akhar and the doings 
of .the priests at his Court. 3 We are fortunate in finding among 

1 gee also £ The Portuguese in Northern India/ Calc. Rev. v. 279-284*, (1848). 

2 See Kaiser Aklar , I., 440. A short notice of Akbar’s connection with. 
Christianity will be found in Bolden's ‘ Alfce Indien, ? 1830, vol. I., 104-105. 
Attention may also be directed to Dr. Ireland’s romance called ‘ Golden Bullets, 9 
Edmb., 1890, in which the Jesuits at Akbar’s Court play a large role : and to 
the sketch of the missions in Max Miillbauer’s GescMchte per katholi&chmi Missionen 
in Ostmdien . 3 1852, pp. 183-149. 

s The quotations made below are all collected from translations and English 
works and cannot claim to be exhaustive. Reference may be also made to Asad 
Beg’s amusing account of the introduction of tobacco in. Akbar’s Court, and the 

Jesuit Father’s support of the tobacco smokers (Elliot, YL, 187). 
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contemporary writers two historians who had exceptional opportu- 
nities for knowing the facts of which they wrote and who treated those 
facts from two entirely different points of view. On the one hand, we 
have ‘Abda-l-qadir Ba&auni, the trenchant champion of orthodoxy at 
Akbar’s Court, whose Muniakhabu-t-tawarikh carries the history of 
Akbar clown to the year 1595. On the other hand there is Akhars 
abettor and favourite minister, Abu-l-fazl, the author of the Akbar* 
nama which contains a history of the same period down to the year 
1601. 

Badaani’s work first notices the introduction of Christian influence 
in treating of the year 1575, and according to that author the ra- 
tionalizing tendencies of Akbar’s Counsellors Abu-l-fazl, Abii-I-fath, 
etc., were due partly to the fact that I * * 4 there came 5 (presumably about 
that time) 4 * a great number of Portuguese from whom they picked up 
doctrines justifiable by reasoning/ 1 

The practise of Christian ritual followed, soon after, Tor Badltmi 
tells us % that * the ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and 
the showing of the figure of the cross, and the cumhula [kanlbalan] 

; which is their time of mirth, and other childish playthings of theirs 
were daily in practice/ The words Knfr sMi ’ stmd, or 4 Heresy became 
common, 5 express the Taiikh * (A. 3EL 985. A,. I). 1 577-8 j, 

The first Missionary at Akbar’s Court arrived in March, 1576, bat 
the first organized mission was in 1580, and it is to this that Badaunl 
refers in the following passage. In the course of Iris explanation of the 
reasons which led the Emperor to renounce Islam, he writes 8 :— 

4 Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of . Padre. 
They hare an infallible head, called Papa. He may change any religions 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings hare to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the Gospel and mentioned to the Emperor 
their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, 
ordered Prince Murad to take a , few lessons in Christianity by way of 

I Bad. (Bib. Inch) XL 211 (not 2S1, as printed In Blochmaim) quoted in Bloch* 

mmn's AliiA-Akhari L 163. The fact is noted in treating of the year 1575, and if the 
Portuguese .mentioned in the text came that year, they were probably private indivi- 

duals (artlzans, &o), for there seems to be no record of a regular embassy between 

that of 1572-3 {Billot, Mist Tnd, YI,' 42) and that of 1578 noticed below. From 

Lowe’s translation, however, there seems no need to fix the arrival of the Portuguese 

in any particular year. •. 'v.:. A 4, '.y, 

% Bad. (Bib.' Inch) II, 301 (304) quoted In Blochm. Ain I, 493. See also Bloehmi 
i Attkl.,,818 mdMmjs, Seng. As. Soe., May 1870,, p. 146, . , 

8 Bad (Bib. lad) IL from Bioohm. Ain I, 182, 
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auspiciousness, and charged Abu-i-fazl to translate the Gospel. Instead 
of the usual Bismillahi-r-rah mani-r-rahim 1 the following lines were used. 

Ai nam-i-tu Jesus d Kiristo, 

[O Thou, whose names are Jesus and Christ], 
which means : 1 2 * 4 5 0 Thou, whose name is gracious and blessed ! * and Shai kh 
Faizi added another half, in order to complete the Terse 
SubJmnalca la siwaJca Yd 1m. 

[We praise Thee ; there is no one besides Thee, 0 God.] 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and of 
his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets— God’s blessings rest 
on him and his whole house ! — a thing which even devils would not do/ 

In a different place 8 Bad aim! describes the introduction of an organ, 
bat not apparently in connection with Christian worship. In another 
passage, 3 however, there is a somewhat obscure allusion to the Emperor’s 
Christian proclivities. At a discussion carried on in Akbar’s pre- 
sence Haji Ibrahim asked Mirza Muflis c How is Musa declined P and 
what is the root of the word P ’ to which no satisfactory answer 
was given: whereupon the Emperor asked the Qazl’s son Shukr, ‘Why 
do you not join in the discussion ? ’ to which Shukr replied : 4 If 

Haji Ibrahim were to ask how to decline * Isa. (Jesus), what answer 
should I give ? ’ Atid His Majesty, we are told, very much applauded 
this speech. 

In describing the events of the end of the year A.H. 989 (17th 
Feb. 1580 — 5th Feb. i 581) the same historian says 4 - : — 

c At this ‘time his Majesty sent Shaikh Jamal Bakhtiyar to bring Shaikh 
Qutbu-d-dm 6 * of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, pretended to be 
4 attracted by God/ When Qutbu-d-din came the Emperor brought him 
to a conference with some Christian priests, and rationalists, and some 
other great authorities of the age. After a discussion the Shaikh ex- 
claimed : ‘ Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of His Majesty I 
shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safely through, he proves 
by it the truth of his religion/ The fire was made, the Shaikh pulled one 
of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him : ‘Come on, in the 
name of God/ But none of the priests had the courage to go. 

1 The formula used by school children before beginning to read from their 
books. The words Ai nam, e to., are given above in the form adopted by Professor 
Bloch mann from the version of the story given in the Babistdn : the edition of 
Balaam used by Bloehmann has ai nami wai zhazho Kiristo. Of p. 51 below. 

2 Bad. (Bib. Ind.) II. 269. 

8 ditto II. 167. 

■4 Bad. (Bib. Ind.J II,' 299. Quoted by Bloch m Ato, L 191. 

5 In. recounting his version of the story Pr. de Sousa (Orients Conqnisiadt* 

1110 II. 170) gives the name as Mola Xequeria (Mulla ZakanaJ. 

■ J, r 6 . 
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< goon after this the Shaikh was sent into exile to Bhakkar. together 
with other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his triumph: 

We shall note later on the Jesuit version of this episode. Mean- 
time let us see how Abii-l-fazl describes -it 1 : 

4 One night the Ibadat-khaua was brightened by the presence of Padre 
Badalf 2 who for intelligence and wisdom was unrivalled among Christian, 
doctors. Several carping and bigotted men attacked him arm thus afforae<l 
an opportunity for the display of the calm judgment and justice of the 
assembly. These men brought forward the old received assertions and 
did not attempt to arrive at truth by reasoning. Their statements were 
torn to pieces and they were nearly put to shame : and then they began 
to attack the contraaictions in the Gospci, but they could not prove their, 
assertions. With perfect calmness and earnest, conviction of the truth, the 
Pildre replied to their arguments, and Then he.; went; on to say : Mf these 
men have such an opinion of our . Book,, and it they believe; the Qmk.ii to be 
the true; word of God, then let a furnace be lighted, and let me .with, the 
Gospel in my hand, and the ‘iihirnct- \vltli their holy book in their. hanus, waliv 
into that testing, place of truth, and the right} will be manifest: The 
black-hearted and mean-spirited disputants, shrank from the .proposal, and 
answered only with angry words.: 

In narrating the events of the V. 35th year of the reign (A. IX 
1590-1) Abu-1-fazl [ says' 3 

' 4 At this time Padre- Farnlallun^ hWvedat the Imperial Court from 
Goa and was received with much distixictiv./i. He. was a than of much learn- 
ing and eloquence. A few intelligent young men were placed under him 
for instruction, so that provision might be made for securing translation 
of Greek hooks and for; extending: With him came a number of 

Europeans and Armenians who brought' silks of ;Ch ina and goods of ocher 
countries, which were deemed worthy of; His ^jesfy’sy inspect iori 

The same historian informs us of the arrival of a large caravan from 
Goa, containing several learned men known, as Padres, on the 19th 
Ardi bill i sht 1003 [28th April, 1595]. 5 In another passage ho. states- 6 that 

1 Akbanulma (Bib. Ind.) III. 25k Elliot Hist bid . VI. W, cf. p. 51 below. 

% Xhis is Prof. BIocliKiaxm’s reading [Ain I. 168) : tbe MBS. have Badif, Enwhj 
and Ramoaq. Although the passage occurs in the description of the events of the 
23rd year of the reign (1578-9), the reference is almost certainly, to Padre Rockdti 
A qnaviva who arrived at Path pur S'ikrl in Feb. 1580. , . 

3 Akha nulnia (Bib. Ind.) TIL 577. Elliot Hist. Ind. VI. 85. 

4 Or Farabathn. Perhaps some corruption' of £ Duarte Leotan 5 or possibly 

c Grimaleon 5 sc. Leo Grim on (see p. 60 below). Beveridge in an .interesting article - 
on Jerome Xavier in this Journal suggests 4 Fra Emmamiol© 5 sc. Pinheiro, but 
Pinhel.ro was not a 6 Fra 5 nor did lie go till 1595. J. A. 8. B. 1888, p. 34. 

b Akb. ( Bib. Ind.) III. 669. Beveridge in J. A. 8 . B. 188b p. 34. Xavier arrived 
at Lahore on 5th May, 1595. 

3 See Keliatsek in Calc. Rev, Jan 1886, p. 3. 
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malevolent persons had spread the rumour of the Emperor’s hatred 
to Islam and of his having become a Brahman, but they were refuted 
and put to shame by certain Christian philosophers in a public disputa- 
tion held for that purpose. Bat he ascribes no permanent influence 
to these Christian philosophers, for in a farther passage 1 he writes 

‘The Emperor conversed for some time on the religious information 
lie had obtained from Christian priests, but it appeared after a short while 
that their arguments had made no great impression on his mind' so that 
he troubled himself no more with contemplations about asceticism, the 
allurements of poverty and the despicableness of a worldly life.’ 

So far BadaunI and Abu-1- fazl, In the Babistan which was written 
about sixty years after Akbar’s death, we find a curious account 3 
(how far exact we cannot tell ) of a discussion which took place before 
Akbar between a ‘XazareneV and a Muhammadan, and of another 
between a ‘ ISTazarene * and a Jew. These appear 3 to be based on 
Xavier’s dialogues in the Aina-i-Haqq-nutria , 'which will be noticed 
further on, and are not worth reproducing here. 

Jesuit authorities. — Turning now to the Jesuit accounts of the 
missions, it will be convenient to note shortly the chief published 
origines available : — ■ 

1. The Annum Literse or Annual Reports of the doings of the 

Society throughout the world, which were circulated to the various 
Jesuit centres, pay little or no attention to Upper India. Out of the 
reports available in the British Museum for 1582-3, 1586-7,. 

1592 — 5, 1597-8 and 1600 --5, those for 1582 and 1597 alone contain in- 
formation regarding the Mughal Missions. 

2. Practically our only authority for the second mission consists 
of two letters with enclosures from the Provincial at Goa, which were 
published in Italian by the Jesuit father SpitUli at Rome, in 1592. A 
Latin translation of his work was published at Antwerp in 1593 and 
called: 4 Brevis et compendiosa uarratio missionmn quarundam orientis 

et oeeidentis excerpta ex quibusdam litteris a P. P datis anno 1590 

et 1591.’ A French 'translation followed at Lyons in 1 50 A 

3. A valuable "authority; is. John Baptist < Per ascM, a Jesuit .who in 
1597 published at Brescia, a little book called 4 Information© del Regno 
e stato del gran Re cli Mogord French translations appeared at 
Besancon and Paris in 1597 and 1598 respectively : and the book was 
also translated in 1598 into German and Latin at Maiutz. The Latin 

■1 Ahh. (Luckn. litho. ed.) III. 208, taken fiw Behatsek, Calc. Rev. Jan, 1 886, 

P- 3 - 

3 Shea and Troyer’s Translation, III. 65-9. 

S See Dr. Lev's preface to Marty ns, ‘ Controversial Tracts, 1 p, 37. 
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translation which is the version most easily available is entitled 
4 Historica Relatio cle potentissimi "Regis Mogor, a magno Tamerlane orb 
undi vita moribus et summa in Chris tianam Religionem propensione..., 
excerpta ex variis epistolis hide acceptis anno 1582, 91 et 95/ 'The 
letters of 1595 are quoted in full and an extract is given from another 
which may bear the date of 1582 though the date is more probably 
1580: hot there is no trace of the letter of 3591 unless if is in the 
account of' the Mu gh al Empire which professes to he based on letters of 
1582 and 1592 (P 1591). PeruscM devotes only two lines to the 'second 
Mission of 1590-1, but his history of the first Mission of 1580 — 83 
remains the basis of all subsequent accounts of that Mission,. 

4. In 1601 two letters written by the mission at Labor in 
1598-9 were published by a Jesuit' called John Qmnus at Liege, in a col- 
lection of papers entitled : 4 J aponiea, Sinensia, .Mogorana* hoc esi, do 
.rebus apud eas gentes a ' Pafcribns • -Societa-tis Jesu anno- 1598 et; 99 gestis.. 
A P. loatme Orano in Latinam linguam versa.’ 

5. Another version of the same two letters was published in 1601 
at Mainiz in a book called: 4 Recent issima de amplissimo. Regno Chinae, 
item cle statu rei Ohristiaiiae apud magnum Regem Magor/ 

6. A letter of 1599 from the Provincial ■ Father Pimento, at Goa, 
was published at Maintz in 1601, under the- title : 4 Nova Relatio Historica 
de Rebus in India Orientali a pair ib us Societatis Jesu anno 1598 et 
99 gestjsJ In the same year another Latin copy vas issued at Milan, 
and an Italian version was published by Zannetti in Rome. French 
versions' appeared at Antwerp and Lyons in 1601 and 1602 respectively. . 

7. The report submitted, by the Provincial from Goa in 1600' was 
published by Zannetti at Rome in 1602, another version in Italian appear- 
ing at Venice in the same year. A Latin version was published at 
Maintain 1602 under the heading ‘Exemplum epistolae P, Niehoki 

Pimentae piovineke orientalis Indiae visitatoris de statu rei Chris- 

tianae in India Orientali,’ and another Latin version issued, at Constance 
in- 1603 ! under the title 4 De felici statii-et. progressu. rei Ghristianae in 
India Orientali epistoia R. P. Nicolai Pimentae/ A German translation 
had appeared at Constance in 1602 and a Portuguese copy at Lisbon in 
the same year. A French translation was published at Paris in, .1603 by 
4 L. S. D. 0/ under the heading 4 Les miracles merveilleux advexms aux 
Indes Orientates/ ; ■ , y v ; : . :/ fb-C; ///v •;/;./ ■/ \ Ty: o/ ' f ,, //;/?:; 

v • A- reprint of a number of Jesuit; reports" was .'puhlfthecl'm',' 16G.5" 
at Antwerp by the Scotch Jesuit controversialist, John Buy of Dalgetty, 
under the title 1 De Rebus Japonieis, Indicts et Peruanis epistoia© 
recentiores...in nmirn librnm coacervatae’. This book includes the whole 
pf Peruschi’s work (No. 3 above), Pimeuta’s letters of 1599 and 1600, 
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(Fob. 6 and 7 above) and Oranus* version of the Labor letters of 1598-9 
(see No. 4 above). There is no original matter in this book bat it con- 
tains a number of first hand authorities in a convenient form. 

9. A German work published at Augsburg in 1611 under the title 
6 Drei Feue Eelationes, etc.’ contains an account, compiled from Hay’s 
book, of the general condition of the Mughal Kingdom, &c., and a trans- 
lation of a letter of 1607 giving particulars of Akbar’s death. 

10. In 1601 Father Luis de Guzman, S. J., Hector of the College 
of Toledo, wrote in Spanish, a TTistoria de las Mission es que ban hecho 
los religiosos de la compaiiia de Jesus para predicar el sancto Evangelio 
en la India Oriental, y en los Reynos de la China y Iapon.’ The 
authorities for the history are not given, and the story stops at the year 
1599 : this is our first general history of the Missions. 

11. Father Fernam Guerreiro , S. J., of Almodonar, published at 
Lisbon a 4 Relacam annal das cousas que f ezeram os padres da Com- 
panhia de Jesus ’ for each of the three periods 1600-1, 1602-3 and 1604-7. 
Of the first there is a Spanish translation in the British Museum 
published at Valladolid in 1604 by Father Antonio Colapo, S. J. Of 
the second, issued at Lisbon in 1605, there is a copy in All Souls Col- 
lege Library at Oxford. Of the third I have seen no copy. These 
Relations are c tirada dos cartas dos mesmos padres’ and they are first 
rate authorities. 1 

12. A most useful work is the History published at Bordeaux in 
1608 by Father Pierre du Jarric of Toulouse under the title 4 Histoire 
des choses plus memorables advenues taut ez Indes Orien tales que autres 
pays de la descouverte des Portugais, en 1’ establissement et progress 
de la foy Chrestienne et Catholique, et principalement de ce que les 
Religieux de la Compagnie de Jesus y ont faict et endure pour la 
mesme fin, Depuis qu’ ils sont entrez jusques a Fan 1600. Le tout 
recueilly des lettres et autres Histoires qui en ont este escrits cy devant,, 
et mis en ordre par le P. Pierre du Jarric Tolosain de la mesme 
compagnie ? * % This work, a copy of which was published in 1611 at 
Arras, has two parts, and a third part including the period 1600-1610 
was published in 1614. A ‘Nouvelle Histolre ’ by ‘ R. P. D. Id was 
also published at Arras in 1628, but appears to contain nothing new : 

1 Bee. De Backer 4 Biblioiheque des E'crivains de la compagnie de Jesus ’ serie 
1 e , p. 866. In von Noer*s 4 Kaiser Akbar,’ II. 309, reference is made to a Portuguese- 
work by Guerreiro, published in 1611, and to an account there given of an argument 
between the Emperor and a padre. In von Nber’s book, published after the author V 
death, this padre is represented as Guerreiro himself, but this is no doubt an 
oversight. 

» This is the work quoted in this paper. The Mughal Missions are described in 
vol, II. 429-193 and vol III 27-97. - 
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and a Latin Translation under* the title 4 Rerum Indicarura Thesaurus 5 
•was published at Cologne in 1615. In his 4 Preface an lectern* Chrestien y 
Du Jarric gives his authorities : he tells us that he began, by translat- 
ing Guzman' (No. 30, above) and finding omissions and difficulties 
wrote to him, blit got no answer: Guzman bavin g died about this time : 
he also wrote to G uerreiro (No. XI, above) at Lisbon, who had written 
some books in Portuguese on tilings which had happened since 1599, 
and received from him an obliging repl} r and some books, among which 
were notes on Guzman’s history, by P. Albert Laertius, am Italian, who 
. was Provincial in India at 'the time, of Da Janie’s writing ; as well as 
the letters which were arriving from India, up to the year 1606. 

13. The Abhate Clemente Tosi published at Rome in 1669 a 4 Dell 7 
Indie Orieutale Descrittione Geografica et Historica,- on pp. 94-6 of voL 
I, of which the history of 'Christianity, under . ALbar is given. This 
history is based on Du Jarric,. and is too short to be of value. 

14. In 1667 had been published at Rome a book by Rather Daniel 
Bartoli , S. J., called 4 Dell’ Istoria della"' com pagaift , di -Gres u cT Asia. . . 

• Parte Prima — Editione Terza, accreseiuta della Missione-.al Mogor. .e 
della Yita e morte del P. Ridolfo Aquaviya.’ T.he 6 accretion,’ which 
is. at pp. 605-663, is practically a life of Aquaviva. A, reprint of this' . 
part of the book was published in 1714 by Salvioui at Rome, under the 
heading, 4 Missione al gran Mogor del Padre Ridolfo Aquaviva ; ’ a work 
which has tlie merit otbeing well-printed and of having, at the begin- 
iimg a long list of authorities on the life of Aquaviva. 

.15, In 1739, the Protestant professor Louis;, tie.-- Bleu published at 
Leyden a translation of, and notes on, Jerome Xavier’s Persian history 
of Christ, 1 under the title, 4 Hlstoiia Ghristi persice conseriptH simulque 
multis modis .cont-amiuata ; ’ .also. the same author’s. history of S. Peter, 

' under the title 4 Historia S. Petri sed contain iuata. 9 hi his: preface to 
the former history De Dieu refers to Hay’s version of the Provincial’s 
letter of 3595, and in an Appendix quotes in full Oranus’ version of the 
two letters from : Labor of 1598-99. It is on De Dieu’s reprint of these 
that Air. Beveridge’s article in J. A . $. B. 1888, I. 33, is based. 

16. In 1719, a Jesuit father, Francisco Be Sousa published in 
Portuguese, at Lisbon an account of the Missions which were Carried Sn 
in the Province of Goa between 1564 and 1585. His book is called 
4 Oriente Conquistado a Jesu Christo pel os padres da companion de Jesus 
da Provincia de Goa,’ and pages 146-172 of the second volume deal with 
the first Mission to Akbar. hi the preface to his second volume he 
gives as his authorities (u) a. MS. history by Father Sehastiano Gon- 
salves, Professor at Goa in 1593; (5) Bar toli’s work, No. 14 above ; 

i- A farther notice of this work will be found at the end of i lie present- paper. 
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(c) tlie ‘History of the Company, 5 and ( d ) other documents ‘da nossa 
•Secrefcaria de Goa. 5 

17. In the general Jesuit histories the fullest account of these 
Missions appears to he that given by Jouvency, on pp. 449-460 of 
Part V of Orla-ndini’s “ Historia Sociatatis Jesu,” published at Rome in 
1710. but there is nothing in this account which is not derived from the 
authorities quoted above. 

In addition to the above printed authorities there are several 
MS. letters in the British Museum Marsden Collection, No. 9854. 1 
There is also a Portuguese or Spanish manuscript (dated Goa, 26 Nov., 
1582) by an anonymous missionary, which was seen by Prince Frederick 
of Schleswig Holstein (Count von Noer), and was said by him to con- 
tain an admirable account of the condition of things at Akbar’s Court, 
and to have been evidently used by Du Jamie : it is not clear where this 
manuscript now is. 2 * 

The First Mission, 1580-83. 

Of the first Mission, the best and shortest account is Peruschibs, but 
further details are supplied by Gruzman, who is mainly copied by Du 
Jarric: Bartoli who writes later and more diffusely can only be accepted 
with caution as a supplement to the above. 

From these authorities it would appear that Akbar’s attention was 
first attracted towards Christianity by his hearing of the arrival of two 
Jesuits in Bengal in 1576: but he also received information regarding 
the Christian faitli from an influential Portuguese subordinate of his 
own, called Peter Tavares, who is described as being in military charge 
of a port in Bengal. 5 These circumstances induced him to summon from 
Bengal a priest called Julian Perreira, 4 * who arrived at Fathpur Slkrl in 

i The British Museum MSS. quoted in this paper have mainly been deciphered 
and translated for me by other hands, and I believe the translations to be substantially 
correct. There must be a certain number of other MS. letters of the period extant, 
which were written from Agra or Lahore or Goa : these are probably in Continental 
libraries. 

Z See Markham’s Introduction to Limburg Brouwer’s ‘ Akbar ’ 1879. p. xxvi, and 
Noer Kaiser Akbar I. 489. Quotations are made from this MS. in Noer II. 11-12, 77-8, 
81-2, and 97-8 regarding the Gujarat and Kabul campaigns. The document which 
is possibly by Monserrat would perhaps throw light on the chronological difficulty 
referred to on p. 53 below. 

:S Beveridge (J. A. S. XL, 1888, p. 34) suggests that Tavares may be the same as 
the Pariah Bar of the Akbarndma (Elliot, Hist. Ind. VI. 59), Manrique ( Ininerario , 
p. 13-14) gives an account of Tavares, See also Murray’s Hist Acct. II. 99. 

4 So called by Peruschi and by De Sousa (Or. Conq. II. 1,48); Bartoli gives the 
name as Bgidio Anes Ferreira. Du Jarric (IX. 438) says he was unable to discover the 
name of the priest. He -was apparently not a Jesuit. 
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March, 1578. This priest occupied himself largely in exposing the 
errors of Muhammadanism (which Akhar had not as yet publicly re- 
nounced) and the Emperor was .greatly interested and satisfied with 
what he taught him. We are told, that when the chief Malta, 4 the 
Sultan of Mecca ’ 1 defended his faith, the Emperor rose up and said w May 
G-od help me ! May God help me ! ’ as though lie were not .content with 
the Mullahs defence: and it is recorded that many fruitless discussions 
between the priest and the Mullas were held in his presence. He went 
so far, however, as to ask the priest to teach him Portuguese, so that he 
might the better understand the doctrines of Christianity. The first 
thing he was taught was to pronounce the name of Jesus, and he took 
great pleasure in repeating the word many times. 

About this period, during the year 1578, a Portuguese Embassy 
under. Antony Cabral 2 arrived at the Court, and Akhar made enquiries 
from the members of the embassy regarding the Christian faith. Father 
Ferreira, moreover, informed him of the Jesuit missionaries in. the College 
of St. Paul at Goa and said that His Majesty would gain much by hear- 
ing what they could tell him of the Christian religion, for they were 
men of more learning than himself. On this Akhar despatched an 
ambassador to the Fathers 3 4 at Goa and accredited him with the following 
firman: — 

( Forman de Zeladm Mohamet Eqmhar.) 

'Venerable Fathers of the order of St. Paul. Know this that in good 
friendship to you I have sent to you Abdulla nay ambassador and Dominie 
Peres 4 his interpreter to ask you to send me two Fathers well versed iu 
letters who shall bring with them the principal books of your faith And the 
Gospels:, as I have a great desire to know your faith - and its perfection and 
.pray; you exceedingly that you fail not to; .send them .with these ..same .ambas- 
sadors. Fori would have' you who. shall come here 

shall be received of me with all honour and I shall take singular pleasure iu 
seeing them. After I have been well informed of your faith and its perfec- 
tion, as I wish, they.. may if they deMreyeton'when'.-.it seenis good to them: 
and I shall send them hack with much honour and courtesy. Let them not bo: 
afraid to come for, I shall take them under my own 'protection. 

1 No doubt this was Sultan. Khwnja 6 Abdul ‘Agra*, who had been Mir Hujj, and 
returned -fro'm Al'akka ini 578; See Blochm'aira^f# I. ' 423 . ■ 

* Antony Cabral had negotiated a treaty at Daman in 1572, (Danvers’ Port in 
India , 11. 4). Danvers 5 book does not however mention any 'Embassy in 1578. 

& Du Janie II 440. Similar letters appear to have been sent to the Viceroy and 
Archbishop also (Annum Lit. 1582). 

4 Or hires* Said by Barfcoli (p. 9, Mmione) fco have been an Armenian Chris- 
tian. He married a native wife in 1582 (see p. 57 below) '.and accompanied the thud 
mission (p. 64 below'). b - ' ' : . . , ; : : "■ ■ 

A Afe- DeSbusa addAthe da-ie f .Dec8talbire)1578'J ; ;■ , . . . ■ ' 
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The embassy arrived at Goa in Sept. 1579 and an account of 
its honourable reception will be found in Bartoli’s 4 Mission© al Gran 
Mogor.’ The Viceroy we are told was averse to sending a mission, but 
lie handed the matter over for decision to a committee of Bishops, and 
this committee decided on 10th November, 1579, in favour of the des- 
patch ot‘ a mission. 1 The. fathers selected for service on the mission 
were Bodolfi Aquaviva, s Antonio Monserrat, and Francis Henriquez. 

[Of these, Henriquez was a Persian con vert from Muhammadanism 
and the other two were both remarkable men. Monserrat had been 
in the monastery of S. Martha in Lisbon in 1569 when the great 
plague devastated that city and had displayed great zeal and courage 
in collecting and housing the waifs and orphans left destitute in the 
streets. After his return from Akbar’s Court he was ordered to 
Abyssinia and while coasting round Arabia was seized by Arabs and 
imprisoned by them for six years, till ransomed in 1596. On his 
x^eturn to Goa he was posted to Salsette to recover his health . 4 tanquam. 
in asylum quietis causa,’ but was overtaken by death in that station 
in 1600. His comrade Rodolfi Aquaviva was an even more ardent 
missionary. Bom in 1550, the son of the Duke of A tri and nephew 
of Claude, subsequently Gene rah of the Society, he bad entered the 
Society against the wishes of his parents : and in spite of his delicate 
health entreated to be sent to bear testimony to his Saviour in the 
East. He arrived at Goa in the same month as Akbar’s embassy 
and at once applied to be sent to the Mu gh al Court. Though only 
30 years of age lie was given charge of the mission and we shall see 
below with what zeal he conducted it and how by his pure and austere 
life he endeared himself to the Emperor. He had scarcely returned to 
Goa in 1583, when he was sent to Salsette and there on the 15th July 
of the same year was killed by a native mob.] 

The Mission started on December 33th 1579, accompanied by 
Akbar’s ambassador and his interpreter. A detailed account, of the 
journey is given (from what source is not stated) on pp. 150-360 0 f 
De Sousa’s ‘ Oriente Conquistado ’ vol. II. (cf Murray’s ‘ Discoveries in 
Asia ’ 11. 83), from which the route appears to have been by Surat, 
Uzeu (Ujain), Serampur (Sarangpur), Surange (Sironj.) and Narwar. 3 

1 DeSousa, Or. Cmq. II 150. 

* Both his names are so spelt by himself in his MSS. letter of 27 September, 
1582. 

3 Wilford, in Asiatic^ Researches IX. 212, quotes information recorded by 4 Mon- 
serrat when he was at Dill i at the Court of Acbar 5 and adds: ‘In speaking 
of the tombs and other monuments or events in India, Father Monserrat says with 
much candour “ 1 was told so, in the country ” or ft I was advised of it by respectable 
•persons but whether it be so or not I cannot further say.” 5 He explains himself 

J. i. 7 
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On the 18th February 1580, Aquaviva 1 reached Fathpnr Sikri where he 
was most hospitably received. As the members of the mission limited 
themselves to the barest necessaries of life they refused to accept a 
sum of money which was sent to them, and their lire of self-denial 
greatly impressed the Emperor. Three or four days later they presented 
him with a copy of the Bible in four languages, bound handsomely in 
seven volumes . % These the Emperor received with great reverence, 
hissing each volume and lifting it to his head. He asked which volume 
contained the Gospel and on being told took it up. once more and kissed 
if. He was then presented with a picture of Christ and another of the 
Virgin — the latter being a copy of the S. Maria Maggiore at Homed ™~ 
•which he also kissed reverently and gave to his sons to kiss. He sub- 
sequently commanded his painters to copy the pictures of Christ and 
of the Virgin which the Fathers had with' them, and ordered the ■con- 
struction of* a reliquary of gold. with the figures of Christ and of the 
Virgin graven on either side. He also removed the Fathers from their 
tj oi sy h ouse in the ci ty and gave - f I 1 em accomod a-iion :h » ,fli e ' palace, w here 
they built a small chapel. This chapel- the Emperor visited with, his 
sons — known to the Jesuits as Shaikh jh Paha ri and Dan 4 — and paid 
every sort of respect to the place, even taking oil' Iris, turban in deference 
to European custom. He also gave orders that his second sou, Sultan. 
Murad [Pahari) should be instructed in. the 'Portuguese language and 
good morals, an ungrateful task which fell to the lot of Father Moil-ser- 
in these terms with reference to thirteen figures- in. Fassp ..relievo .upon/ - the rocks 
at; Gwaliar, which he visited on his way ■ from ; Surat to - -Delhi-, and .which wcu;e 
s opposed by Christians-; in ■ India to represent- our . . ' Saviour kind ' 'Ids ; twelve . dia-.' 
ciples ; -one figure, in the- middle being a little higher than the rest Mousarrat- .says 
they were so much defaced that no inference- could he drawn.frpni-- Them except 
there being thirteen in number) tp. 164).,; : The:. ;: MS. : of ^lonsemd here ■ quoted 
(which Wiltord says was in his own possession see p. .280 ih.jlhris ifc . seems .dis- 
appeared ; if indeed it ever existed, for Wilford was an; imaginative writer. cj\ N otes 
and Queries, Feb. 1878 p. 101. 

1 Monserrat being ill, 7 remained for a- time at Narwar. There was. a- native 
Christian community at Narwar in the time, of Father Tie^enthalor 8. ,T. circa 
175) A. D. See Pros. A. S. E. 1872, p. 59.' 

2 This may have been the Complutensian Polygloft published at Alcala in 
1514-7 in sis volumes, or Montanas 5 Polyglott published at -Antwerp in 1569-73 
in eight volumes. Both these were in four languages ; Hebrew, • Chaldean, Latin 
and Greek. See also p. 69 below. . 

s The black Byzantine Virgin in the Borghese Chapel of the Church of S. Maria 
’Maggiore, said to have been painted by- Sv Luke. : ■ 

4 Bhai khj i or ShaiMiu was Prince Salim, fcho future Emperor Jahangir, then 
aged 11. Pah Sri was prince Murad, aged 10, so called from iris being horn among 
the low bibs of Fathpnr. Dan was Dunya], then aged 9.' ' 
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rat; 1 and it was during one of these lessons that the incident related 
by Badamii (page 41 above) is said by the Fathers to have taken place. 
The Jesuit version is that the Prince in writing Portuguese was taught 
to begin with the words ‘In the name of God’ and that when the 
Emperor heard this he at once ordered him to add the words ‘and of 
Jesus Christ, the true Prophet and Son of God. 9 

The Emperor allowed the Fathers full liberty to preach and to make 
conversions. When a Portuguese died at Court the Emperor allowed him 
to be buried with all publicity, a large procession inarching through 
the town with crucifixes and lighted tapers. He also allowed the 
Fathers to build a hospital out of the subscriptions collected from 
Portuguese residents, and to conduct what would now be called a ‘ medical 
mission’. In matters of difficulty he bade them consult Abu-1- fazi and 
confide their troubles to him as they would to himself. Abu-1-fazl, we 
are told, sought instruction from them regarding the faith, but the 
Fathers doubted 4 whether he did so in order to embrace Christianity or 
in order to please the Emperor and be able to give him information on 
the subject as occasion offered.’ In any case the fathers received many 
favours from him, as also from the Emperor’s physician. 2 3 

Meantime there were constant disputes with the Muhammadans. We 
have but to read the letter 8 sent by Aquaviva to the Rector at Goa in 
September 1580 to see how unswerving, and even rancorous, was the 
abhorrence felt towards Islam by that enthusiastic priest. ‘ They call 
Jesus a prophet,’ he writes, 4 they deny him the title of Son of God. I 
know not such a Jesus. I cannot speak of Jesus save as God’s Son. 
But when to soothe my spirit I say 4 Jesus Christ the Son of God,’ then 
is my affliction multiplied, for one cries out 4 Stafarla ’ [Istaghfaru-llah] 
an exclamation of disgust : another* closes his eyes: one laughs, another 
blasphemes.’ And so on. We can imagine BadauuTs attitude !-— The 
details of these public disputes have been in some measure preserved, 
and we learn how Father Rodolfi attacked the morals of Muhammad, 
the material pleasures of his paradise, the want of continuity between 
the Hebrew scriptures and Muhammad’s revelation, and so forth. All 
this was put forward with so much zeal that the Emperor had privately 
to warn the Father to be more temperate, and there seems to have been 
little enough of the calmness so praised by Abu-l-fazl in the passage 
quoted at p. 42 above. As regards the ordeal by fire, however, (p. 41 
above) the Jesuit version of the story is that the idea originated 
with, the Emperor himself and that the Christian Fathers had the good 

l 8 Ventura’ in Noer II. 331 seems to be a mistake for * MonserratJ 

ft We have no means apparently of identifying this physician. 

3 Bartoli, Mission?, p. 197. 
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sense to refuse to submit to this form of test-. 1 They had indeed 
enough to suffer, though not enough for their leader. In his letters 
to Rome Rodolfi writes that in spite of all their trials they had remain- 
ed firm, 6 Confess i sumus at non n eg art mv.s 7 and that although abused, 
called Kafirs, pelted with filth and hated by all they counted it as 
Bought, remembering 4 Nonduni usque ad sanguem reslnimns. 

Regarding the Emperor's attitude towards the. cent ending, faiths 
we are given some interesting accounts. That he lin'd no respect for 
Islam was clear enough, bat the question was how far he was prepared 
to conform to Christianity. • lie himself stated perfectly '^candidly that 
he found the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation to be stumb- 
ling blocks, and that, if he could accept these, he -was ready to give 
up Ms kingdom, if need' be, to embrace Christianity. The Jesuit writ- 
ings however maintain that there were three other- obstacles 'in .the way. 
In the first place, Akbar ; was- a- bad; listener and never heard -an .explana- 
tion to the end, before 'starting a new : subject* • Secondly,.-, he' was quite 
unable to give up the plurality of wives. And -thirdly, ; lie' was. seek wig 
a sign, like that of the -fire .-ordeal, and. -no -'.sign. wus- : given him. The 
Fathers writing' from. Fathpur are said to have described'. ' Akbar 's reli- 
gious position as follows (dmne in : — 

‘The Emperor is not - a Muhammadan, but is doubtful a* to all forms of-, 
faith and holds firmly ; that.'..' there; -is ••no - divinely'. • ; accredited- "'form of- mbru 
because he finds in all something ' to - offend his reason . and', hit elli gehce . 
Nevertheless lie at times, admits . thatr.no faith commends itself so much to 
him as that of the- Gospel, . and that when a man. .- goes, m far as.- ro : believe : 
this- to. be- the. true; faith; and better than 0 fchers.fhe is/ near to adopting it:-.. 
At the court some say he is a heathen, and- adores- tho/smi,-' O titer s-; that: be.'- 
• is a- -Christian. Others., that -'he intends to. .found '-a new sect. Among, the- 
people also' -there are various opinions-' regarding, the '.Eihpcrutv.:"sptne, holding 
him. to be a- Christian,; others a heathen, others a .Mnlmminadtio. The more 
intelligent however consider him to be neither- Christian nor heathen /nor ' 
Muhammadan, and hold this to be truest. Or they think -hi ml. to. "he a. 
Muhammadan who outwardly conforms to all religions in order to obtain 
popularity/ 

Whatever the precise phase of Akbark belief may bare been at 
this time, it is certain that these first signs of free-thinking on his part 

1 Peruschi, p. 14: Bartoli, p. 65. A ' similar, -.story -is told of the reign of 
Jahangir — see Bernier, II. 83 (Amst. <Ed. 1723). 

% See the extracts • from --.hisf letter- from.' Pafchpnr.' i;6; Everhrd M&rctif&iims 
(then General of the Society) and to- his uncle Claude j Bartoli, Missiottv np. b7*$S. 
These extracts contain nothing of historical interest. 

8 Peruschi, p. 12 . : (It is uncertain. Jiow far t.ho quotation goes). The Jesuit 
Catron, writing a century later, gives further details, including imaginary conver- 
sations between Akbar and the Fathers::- These.. ihheeifis . -unnecessary to.ipn.a^ lih.ro. 
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were roost distasteful to the Muhammadans, and a powerful court party, 
including his mother and aunt (recently returned from pilgrimage to 
Makka) and the whole influence of the zanana did its best to thwart his 
supposed leanings towards Christianity. 1 It is to the odium occasion- 
ed by these proclivities that the Jesuit authorities ascribe the rebellion 
of the Pathans in Bengal and the revolt of the Emperors brother Mlrza 
Hakim at Kabul, which took place about this time : 2 and they state that 
in consequence of these disturbances and in order to allay the suspicions 
of the Muhammadans, the Emperor ceased to see the Padres and refused 
them admittance to his presence. When the Emperor after defeating 
his brother on the North-Western Frontier returned to his capital, they 
asked Abu-1-fazl to- ascertain whether he would see them, as otherwise 
there was no use in their staying on : and it was only when thus point- 
edly addressed, that Akbar renewed his intercourse with them. 3 

But the 'Emperor’s attitude was no longer what it had been toward 
the Fathers, and Monserrat found that the Princes also listened less 
readily to Christian teaching than they did before the revolts. The 
Fathers despaired of any result from the mission and Aquaviva repre- 

1 This is what the Jesuit records say and they make no mention, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, of any Christian wife of Akbar’s. Mr. Fanthome in his 
Reminiscences of Agra, 2nd edition, 1S95, maintains stoutly the existence of a 
Christian wife called Mary (apart from Manamu-z-zamani) ; he says, that the mis- 
sion of 1580 erected their chapel in Mary’s Kotin at Fathpnr (pp. 13 and 24) and 
that the captives taken away by Aquaviva in 1583 were Mary’s slaves ip. 26), but 
does not give his authorities. He says also that he has seen a document of Shah 
Alara’s declaring that the priests were granted a pension by the influence of the said 
Mary (p« 6). There is indeed a tradition that the Fathers ware assisted by a Chris- 
tian lady-doctor in Akbar’s zanana called Juliana, who married the exile John Philip 
Bourbon {and who must not be confused with another Juliana who lived in Shall 
Alam’s time). Fanthome (p. 16) mentions this tradition, and the Bishop and Yicar 
Apostolic of Agra writing in 1832 to the traveller Dr. Wolff (see Wolff’s Researches 
and Travels , 1835} also alluded to it, saying that the Jesuits first gained Akbar’s 
favour ‘per impegno di una eerta Signora Giuliana di Goa che come Dottoressa si 
irovava nel seraglio del sudditto ImperatoreP Colonel Kincaid in the Asiatic Quarter- 
ly Review for January 1887, adds that Juliana was sister to Akbar’s Christian wife : 
but she is not noticed by the Jesuit letters of Akbar’s reign though her husband 
was, like Xavier, a Navarrois. 

s Cf Noer II. 18. 

3 Tins is Du Jam c’s account. Other authors make it appear that Monserrat 
at least, if not Aquaviva also, accompanied the Emperor on his Kabul expedition 
(Bartoli, 'Missions p. 54. De Sousa, Or. Cong. II 171. Wilford in As. Res. IX, 230 • see 
also p. 63 below), but the various stories are not very clear or consistent on this 
point. Akbar was away on the Kabul expedition for nearly the whole of 1581— 
not apparently, 1582, as stated in Professor Dawson’s Note on p. 421, vol. V, Elliot’s 
j-list. Ind.y and in Noer. II. 74. But the chronology is a little confused. . 
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. sen-fed- to the Emperor .that, ‘inasmuch as for -reasons of state he was 
unable to profess liis acceptance of Christianity the -mission would be 
more profitably employ ecl.-in -some other sphere. The Emperor however' 
refused to let the Fathers go. They thereupon made further efforts ...to 
influence him towards Christianity, but it was felt that they were being 
retained merely, to gratify his pride and to satisfy his intermittent 
thirst for information.' It is possible also that the open ad >prion. of the 
4 Divine Monotheism V which took place about this time brought more 
clearly before the Fathers the hopelessness of their task . 1 * * 

From this point the mission began to. break up. The native Henri- 
quez had already withdrawn to Goa, either secretly as one .authority , 
states, or with permission as stated by another. Then M'onserrat. had. 
left Fathpur for Agra. so as to be rather, with Prince Murad than with 
the Emperor. Subsequently in . April 1582,: the Emperor sen t an. embassy 
to Goa and permitted Mbisserrat to accompany it The embassy was to 
arrange among other things for a fresh mission of, Christian priests ip 
Akbar’s court, and the letter- which accompanied "'the embassy, is- to be 
found in the first daftar of the InshE-i- Abii-l-fazl. In the Calcutta; edition, 
of ■ 1810; and in the Gawn pare, lithographed edition of T849-o0, .the letter 
is addressed to 4 European scholars * :( Daulyi>n-i*FamBg.}, : hut -there are 
other versions which read'. 4 Ruler of the Europeans'* ■ (Firman-riwa-i - 
Farang) 8 and the later European authorities* represent the- embassy ..as ; 
an embassy of congratulation to Philip II, who had in" 158 1. "become 
King 'of Portugal, as well as of -Spain. In the course- of t he letter Akbar 
describes his desire to learn tire truth in religious, matters *' : — 

4 Therefore, 5 * * he says, t we associate at '.-convenient seasons' with learned 
men of all religions and ; thus .derive; profit from their exquisite; ill; ^courses' 
and exalted aspirations. Our language, however,- being- . different •' from, 
yours, we hope that you will rejoice; m by, sending- . to. these. parts a man 
able to represent to us those sublime objects of research in iui -intelligible ' 
maimer. It has been brought to our notice- that the revealed hooks such 
as the Pentateuch, the Gospels ' and the Psalms have been translated into 
Arabic and Persian. Should these books which are profitable tOhlb whe- 
ther translated or not, be procurable in your conn try,'. send them. Dated, 
in the mouth. Babi-ul-aww&l in the year 990 ’ (March- April -1582). 

1 Bee Catron, English Edition, 1828, p. 121, and Bad aim I quoted cm p- 201 vol I. 

Bloehm, ;Mn. 

1 2 Fraser. NMir SMk (1742 i 12. and'appx; 40.- Hough, ChriHiamfy tu lmm, H\ 2 02. 

8 Catrou, English Edition, .1826, p. 124. ■ Barfc-oli, MiMwi&. p. 72 * . Han Way’s 

Travels II. 405. Barioli mentions also the Pope and the General of the Society as the 

intended recipients of the embassy. 

^ The translation is that given by Mr. Rehat-sck in the Indian A-atiw mu April 

1887, p. 137, . ;■ ;;. ■ ; . 7 - 
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It appears that the Provincial at Goa obtained verbally from Mon- 
serrat a less hopeful report, and again recalled Aquaviva, but again without 
success. From March 1582, onwards therefore* Aquaviva was alone at 
the Court. His zeal was thereby only increased. Attempts were made 
on his life but he refused to have a guard. Pie set himself to study 
Persian so as to be able to converse freely with the Emperor. Pie 
prayed long and earnestly for the success of his mission. He fasted 
rigorously and shut himself up in his house, practising the most severe 
austerities. The conduct of the Emperor meantime caused him much 
disappointment, and there seem also to have been other special troubles, 
■which led the Father to wish more and more for his recall. The follow- 
ing letter, 1 written on the 27th September 1582, affords the only original 
account of this stage of the mission which we possess. It is addressed 
to Father Buy Vincente, the Provincial at Goa, and runs as follows : — 

‘ You are already informed by other letters of mine that a learned man 
called Mx 2 (whom Father Monserrat calls by another name), a self-sufficient 
doctor, told me that he wished to become a Christian, and things went so far 
that the Emperor hearing of it gave his permission. But from what I un- 
derstand of him, it was not his intention to embrace Christianity here, but 
if he did so it would be in a Christian country. He said that the Emperor 
in these embroilments with Domingo Pires 3 very imprudently betrays all 
those who wish to be Christians, being by nature unable to keep anything 
to himself, but that it might give edification if a man of such consideration 
and follower of Muhammad should desire to embrace Christianity. It 
seems to me much to be regretted that it was ever made public, as he dissim- 
ulates and does not converse with me as formerly. 1 write nothing fur- 
ther to Your Reverence concerning this man, for I doubt if he has any voca- 
tion, and there are many things about him that do not please me. Time 
will show what is to be expected of him. 

‘A. few days after the trouble with the Emperor because of Domingo 
Pires, one of the principal chiefs came from Bengal, a very learned man, a 
follower of the Sufis, and knowing something of philosophy. The Emperor 
sent for me and told me in secret to converse with him, as perhaps he might 
become a Christian. The Emperor said I was the Father of whom he had 
spoken, and bade us converse together, which we did. He showed himself 
'very conformable to our doctrine, as do all the S df is, but the most of them do 
ot believe in Christianity and are hypocrites, who only feign conversion. 
‘The Emperor brings confusion into the Court by the many novelties 
ly introduced : among other things, the giving praise to creatures as the 

tv Marsd, MSS. Brit. Mas. 9854. 
lie m MS. 

interpreter to the mission, see p. 48 above. We do not know what em* 
yire referred to, possibly they were connected with the marriage described 
% js letter. 
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Sun and Moon, and abstaining from meat from Saturday night and all 
Sunday. I have certain information that many of the heathen out of super- 
set it ion, because it is the day of the Sun and Moon, eat absolutely noth ing. I n 
general it is forbidden to kill any meat in the market, and we are generally 
unable to get any to eat on Sundays. 

Two or three days after their Lent has commenced, a new Easter has been 
introduced called f Merjan,’l on which it is commanded that all the chiefs be 
dressed out in State, and listen to music and dances. I enquired of the 
Emperor’s astrologers, and they told me that it was a feast observed by the 
ancient fire-worshipping kings of Persia. The Muhammadans were very 
scandalized and would not imitate the observers of the feast, they cannot 
understand whether they do these things because they like them or whether 
they do them by way of experiment. In truth, I also cannot understand the 
matter, for the Emperor converses with me familiarly, as he has done this 
rainy season, always enquiring into the faith, and yet he seems confused 
with other things, and confessed to me one day that he would be much sur- 
prised if one could really discern the truth.®... ... 

* On Tuesday, the 24th of September, the Emperor came in the afternoon 
to see the marriage of Domingo Fires in our chapel. We decorated the 
chapel very well and painted two trophies in his honour, and Domingo Fires 
ordered a Portuguese banquet to bo prepared for him at our house. The 
Emperor was delighted with everything and showed me much affection for 
entertaining him to the best of my power. At the marriage I preached a 
sermon to the couple ; the woman did not understand me, and the Emperor 
interpreted to her in her own language what I was saying in Persian. The 
Emperor remained in our house till nearly eight o’clock at night. With, 
great pleasure he brought to the house all the principal chiefs of the Muham- 
madans and the heathen. One of the heathen, a ruler in these lands, was 
much amazed and made a jest of the chapel. Others, children of the Em- 
peror, were present and dined at the house, as well as two of the principal 
Muhammadan chiefs whom the Emperor sent for. 

‘ I have nothing further to write to Your Reverence, excepting the follow- 
ing things : 1st. If it seems to you that I am absolutely nothing here, let 
Your Reverence seek a remedy, for the Emperor takes no notice of ray asking ■ 
his leave, and for me to press the point only exasperates him. Your Reverence 
knows I am indifferent, and my indifference is increased by my being in 
doubt and not knowing the wish of God with regard to this mission. The 
second matter is to ask Your Reverence to inform me what you think about 
the church which the Emperor desires to have built. Up to the. present no- 
thing has been signified in your letters concerning it. The third is that Your 
Reverence will have the charity to let me know how to proceed, for I fear that 
the Emperor and some of his wish to make use of me to explain the law of 

1 Mihrjan, the Persian feast of the autumnal equinox : the Muhammadan Lent, 
the month of Ramzan, began in 1582 on the 19th September. 

ft I omit a marginal addition which is too defaced in the original to admit of 
the sense being ascertained, 

J. x. 8 
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Muhammad and to take what pleases them in Sacred Scripture to pervert to 
other ends than the favour of our Faith* and I must take care that the 
Emperor does not come out some day with a novelty. The fourth is to. ask 
a general permission of Your Reverence for every time that I can conve- 
niently, with the Emperor’s permission, come and see you : and to know by 
whom I should or should not send to y ou : for I have many things to com- 
municate regarding this mission, which I have discovered since I learnt the 
language and continue to discover daily : in which it is necessary to show 
great prudence, discretion and consideration in managing the affairs of 
this mission : and these perhaps will not be wanting if, when all things are 
explained, Your Reverence will send your advice and orders ; that with new 
strength and spirit we may carry out the mission and not abandon this 
depraved sect in spite of the many difficulties which we always meet 
with. 

£ And now I shall propose a means which has occurred to me. It is to 
open a school at Goa, of Persian for the Muhammadans, and of Hindustani h 
for the heathen, for all my children, heathen and Muhammadan, as this 
seems to be the only available means, if it could be managed ; especially 
as the Emperor says publicly that he wishes all in his dominions to follow 
what faith they please. And with this I shall conclude, begging Your 
.Reverence’s blessing, ministrations and prayers, and those. of all. This day 
the 27th September, 1582. 

‘ As the Emperor writes 2 that Your Reverence will know from me why 
he has not dismissed the neighbouring chiefs and enemies 1 * 3 4 from their 
offices, I write to you what the Emperor tells me, viz., that he did not 
dismiss them then because of the Faith, but he will find some other fault 
with them as an excuse for their dismissal, and he is already preparing the 
way to dismiss Galich [Qulij-khan) * as I myself have seen, but as yet I do 
not know what he will do. 

* The day before yesterday news came of the capture of the ships of 

the. [a few words are here torn]. The Emperor has no t 3 ^et spoken to me 

of this, but as I am writing, the Emperor’s mother 5 6 has sent for me. Your 
Reverence’s Christian servant, Rodolfi.’ 

1 I. e., the native language : not Urdu, of. p. 72 below. 

. $ Referring apparently to a separate letter from the Emperor to the Provincial 
or Viceroy. 

3 s.c. those in the Deccan. 

4 Qulij-khan had been Governor of Surat. Bo far from being dismissed, he 
continued to receive promotion ; Blochm. Kin i. 34, see also p. 86 below. ‘Galich’ 

may however mean c Calichan, * regarding whom see Danver’s Port in Ind II. 42-3. 

6 The lady .known as Mariam -nmkfml (dwelling with the Virgin Mary}. , In 
describing Akbar’s well-known devotion to his mother, Gory ate {Observatims" p. 600, 
vo U i of Purchas) writes ; ‘ He never denyed her anything but this, that she demanded 
of him, that our Bible should be hanged about an Assess necke and breten about 
the Town of Agra, for that the Portugals having taken a ship of theirs at sea, in 
which was found the Alcoran amongst the Moores tyed it about the necke of a dogge 
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The Provincial seems to have authorized Aqua viva to obtain from 
the Emperor a temporary leave of absence, if he could not obtain per- 
mission ho depart altogether. The Emperor, who appears to have 
entertained a real respect for him, was still loth to let him go, but at 
last, in February 1583, he allowed him to proceed to Goa on the under- 
standing that he should if possible return. The following is a transla- 
tion, of a Portuguese version of the firman addressed by Akhar to the 
Father Provincial on this occasion. 1 : — 

4 God is great. 

Firman of Jalalu-d-dfn. also called Akhar, Padshah Glum. By the books 
of the faith and their interpretation I know that there is nothing pertaining 
to the Christian faith which remains obscure, but that it is a manifestation 
of divine secrets* The Father Provincial, whom I greatly love, must know 
that I have received the petition sent to me and look well upon it, and by it 
our friendship is increased. And concerning the leave which you ask for 
Father Rodolfi, I am delighted with the book of the faith of the Heavenly 
Jesus, and desire to possess the truth, and as the said Father is very learned 
and versed in the wisdom of the ancients, and as I love him much and see 
that he is wise and learned in the faith, I wish to devote every hour to con- 
versation with him. For these '.reasons I have sometimes ref used the leave 
which he asked for and which your Reverence also in your letter desired. 
But now I give him leave to go: and as my intention is that our .friendship 
should increase from, day to day it is meet that your Reverence should do 
your part towards preserving it by sending Father Rodolfi back to me, with 
several other Fathers, as soon as possible, for I wish the Fathers of your 
Society to be with me, and I take great delight in them. I ha ve told the 
Father many things by word of mouth that he might repeat them to Your 
Reverence, the which yon will consider well. 

Done in the moon of the month of February 1583.’ 

Aqua viva, we are told, was pressed to receive a parting present, 
but the only gift he would accept was the permission to take with him 
to Goa, a family of Russian slaves who had been for a long time in 
the Emperor’s household, with this parting gift from the great Mogul he 
started for Goa, and arrived there in May 1583 looking, it was said, not 
like a man from a court but like one who had come straight from the 
penances of a novitiate. In September of the same year, as has already 
been noticed, he was murdered at Salsette* 

and beat the same doggo about the Town of Ormuz : but he denyed her request, 
saying that if 'it were ill in the Poriugals to do so to the Alcoran, it became not a 
King to requite ill with ill, for that the contempt of any religion was the contempt 
of God, and lie would not be revenged upon an innocent Booked 

* Sec Brit Mus, Marsh MSB. 98o + Col 5. 
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The Second Mission, 1590-91. 1 2 

We hear nothing further of Akbar’s relations towards the Chris- 
tians till 1590, in which year, we are told, he began to show uimiistake- 
ahle signs of a distinct leaning towards Christianity, There being 
then at his court a Greek sub-deacon named Leo Grimon, g returning 
from, we know not where, to his native country, the Emperor took the 
opportunity of sending him to Goa with letters for the Viceroy and for 
the Father of the Society, asking for a further mission "to his court. 
Translations of the warrant of safe conduct given to Grimon and of the 
letter which he took to the Fathers have been preserved and run as 
follows 3 ; — 

Parwana of Ahhar granted to Leo Grimon . 

Order of His Highness Muhammad, great King and Lord of the 
Fosliera, 4 ' to all the Captains, Viceroys, Governours, rulers and other officers 
of my realm. 

‘ I would have you know that I have shown much honour and favour to 
Dom Leo Grimon, willing thereby that you should do likewise, inasmuch 
as I hope to obtain by his means certain other learned Fathers from Goa, by 
whom I trust to be restored from death unto life through their holy doctrine 
even as their Master J esus Christ, coming from Heaven to Earth, raised 
many from the dead and gave them life. On this occasion I am summoning 
the most learned and virtuous of the Fathers, by whom I would be taught 
many things concerning the faith of the Christians and of the royal high- 
way whereon they travel to God’s presence. Wherefore I order my officers 
aforesaid to bestow great honour and favour both on Dom Leo Grimon and 
on the Fathers for whom I am sending-, in all the towns of my realm through 
which they shall pass, granting them an escort to conduct them safely from 
town to town, providing- them with all that is necessary for themselves and 
their beasts, and all else they need,, at my charges : and you shall be res- 
ponsible for their safe arrival and shall take heed that they lose nothing 
which they have with them. I order also my captain Khankhanar (mon 
Oapitaine Canchena) 5 to forward them safely to my Captain Eaizza (?)#, who 

1 Our- chief authorities for the mission are the Pro vinc-iaDs letters of November 
1590 and November 1591, published by Spitilli, with their enclosures. The accounts 
by Guzman an,d Du Jarric are little more than copies of these. 

2 We hear of Grimon again in 1602 when he accompanied Benedict de Goes as, 
far as Kabul, turning back there because ‘ unable to stand' the fatigues of the jour- 
ney ? (Trigautius, in Yule’s Cathay and the way thither , II 553-7.) 

3 Translated from Du Jarrie’s French version. 

4 So Du Jarric. The Latin lias Fostiera^ Perhaps * Fasll era’ is meant. 

6 Mirza £ Abdu-r-rahim Khan, son of Balrain Khan, and commander in Gujrat. 

8 Perhaps Eai Singh of BIkanir. Blochm. Ain I. 357. I am unable to identify 
GiaMbliea unless he be Raja ‘All Khan of Khandesh. (Blochm. Ain I. 327.,) 
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with the other Captains shall do likewise until they reach my court. I enjoin 
also Giabiblica (P) the Captain of Cambay, to furnish whatsoever they need 
in going or coming. I also forbid my customs officers to take anything from 
the said Fathers, whose baggages they shall let pass without toll : ami the 
aforesaid shall pay hoed to ray commandment, troubling the said Fathers 
neither in their persons nor in their property. If they make any complaint 
you shall be severely punished, even to the danger of vour heads. More* 
over I desire that this my order be carried out in respect both of their 
persons and of their goods, that they pass freely through my towns without 
paying tax or toll and be well guarded on their road. They shall be con- 
ducted from Cambay to Ahmadabad, and thence to Faian [Patfcan] and 
thence to Gelu [? Jalor] from Gelu to Guipar [?] and from Guipar to Bikanir 
whence they shall go to Bitasser [P Jalasir] from Bitasser to Multan, and 
from Multan to Lahore where we reside. For this is the route by which I 
would have the Fathers come. Whom I hope by God’s aid to see shortly at 
this Court when they shall be received by me and mine as their worth de- 
serve th/ 

Letter from Akbar to the. Fathers of the Society at Goa. 

i In the name of God. 

The exalted and invincible Akbar to those that are in God’s grace and 
have tasted of His Holy Spirit, and to those that are obedient to the 
Spirit of the Messiah and conduct men to God, I say to you, learned 
.Fathers, whose words are heeded as those of men retired from the world, 
who have left the pomps and honour of earth : Fathers who walk by the 
true way : I would have Your Beverences know that I have knowledge of 
all the faiths of the world both of various kinds of heathen and of the 
Muhammadans, save only that of Jesus Christ which is the faith of God 
and as such recognized and followed by many. Now in that I feel great 
inclination to the friendship of the Fathers I desire that by them I may 
be taught this faith. There has recently come to our Court and royal Palace 
one Dorn Leo Grimon, a person of great merit and good discourse, whom 
I have questioned on sundry matters and who has answered well to the 
satisfaction of myself and my doctors. He has assured me that there are 
in India several Fathers of great prudence and learning, and if this be so 
your Beverences will be able immediately on receiving my letter, to send 
some of them to my Court with all confidence, so that in disputations with 
my doctors I may compare their several learning and character, and see 
the superiority of the Fathers over my doctors, whom we call Qazls, and 
whom by this means they can teach the truth. If they will remain in my 
Court, I shall build them such lodging that they may live as nobly as any 
Father now in this country, and when they wish to leave, I shall let them 
depart with all honour. You should therefore do as I ask, and the more 
willingly because I beg of you the same, in this letter written at the com- 
mencement of the moon of J ime. 5 
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The following is the account of the receipt of this invitation, written 
by the Provincial in his report of November 1590 1 * : — 

‘It is now nearly nine years since the Great Mogul Akhar summoned 
to his Court some Fathers of the Society of Jesus, including Father Eodolfi 
Aquaviva. The same Prince has now in this year, under God’s guiding, 
again written to the Viceroy at Goa, asking for Fathers for his Court and 
using the same arguments as before. The letter was brought by a Greek 
sub-deacon of the name of Leo Grimon, who while returning to his country 
happened to go aside to the Court of the Mughal and the Emperor hoping 
thereby to attain his end added presents for the Viceroy and the College, 
and some even for the Father Provincial. He desired besides to load the 
sub-deacon with 5000 gold pieces for the poor of Goa, and when the latter 
suggested that the Emperor had poor in his own kingdom on whom the 
money could be spent, he answered that he would never waste money on 
slaves of the devil. But when the sub-deacon drew attention to the risk 
he would run in carrying this amount of money over so great a distance 
of road, the Mogul ordered him to be given precious stones and other 
articles of the value of 2000 gold pieces and the amount was distributed 
to the poor at Goa, who were then much in want. He also sent to the 
Viceroy at Cambay an order (of which a copy is enclosed) 2 to the affect 
that the Fathers when passing through Cambay to his Court, should be 
treated courteously and furnished with a guard and rations. And from 
what the sub-deacon tells us at Goa, it appears that this excellent Emperor 
is most anxious to establish the fundamental truths of Christianity, and 
has induced the Prince his son, and his chief general to hold the same views. 
On the day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin he held a festival, 
setting forth in an elevated situation the picture of the Virgin which Father 
Eodolfi and his companions had given him, and called on his relations and 
courtiers to kiss the picture with due reverence. They had asked that 
the Prince his son should do so and he consented with the greatest alacrity. 
The Emperor turned -all the mosques of the city where he lived into stables 
for elephants or horses, on the pretence of preparation for war. Soon 
however, he destroyed the Aleorans & (which are the turrets from which 
the priests call with loud voices on Muhammad), saying that if the mosques 
could no longer be used for prayer there was no need for the turrets : 
and this he did in his hatred for the Muhammadan sect and in his affection 
f or the Gospel. The sub-deacon also said that the name of Muhammad was 
as hated at the Mughal’s Court as in Christendom, and that the Emperor had 
restricted himself to one wife, turning out the rest and distributing them 
among his courtiers. . Moreover that he had passed a law that no Muham- 
madan was to circumcise his son before the fifteenth year of his age, and 
that the sons should be at liberty on attaining years of discretion to embrace 
what religion they chose. 

1 Spitilli, Brevis et ■compencliosa narrcttio. . ■ w..-. 

• ■ . 3 See above. 

•3 An error for Manars, Other writers of the period make the same mistake. 
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Thu magnificence and power of this* Emperor are almost incredible. He 
is the greatest and most powerful of the Kings of the East and f he lord of 
nine hundred miles of land whose dominion Ls bounded by the Indus and 
Ganges and extends to Tartary, including many noble realms and rich cities. 
Father .Antony Mouse mil states that when the Emperor took him on an 
expedition which lie atone time made 1 he had with him five thousand 
fighting elephants exclusive of those used for baggage and that in the whole 
Empire there are fifty thousand Elephants stationed for warlike proposes 
at various centres., //■,/: ; ip;:" 

Next year in November 1591 the Provincial reported' -.as follows 2 ■ 

£ This embassy induced many not only of the Fathers, but also of t he 
students to apply to he sent on the mission and there were chosen for the 
purpose two Fathers and a Companion who reached the Emperor’s Court in 
1591 b and wore received with great kindness. Every kind of favour was 
shown to them, a house was given to them in the palace itself, necessaries 
were supplied, and a school was started in which the sons of nobles and the 
Emperor’s own son and grandson were taught to read and write Portuguese. 
But when the Fathers saw that the Emperor had not decided as they ex- 
pected, to embrace the Christian faith, they proposed to return to Goa, but 
were bidden by me not to do so. Father Edward Lciotoxi* (who is one of 
the Fathers that remained there) being expressly ordered not to return, but 
to remain where he was. Father Christopher di Vega who roturmxl with 
Father Leioton’s consent was sent back by me as he was a great favorite 
with the Emperor, and was told not to come away except it were under an 
oath that he would return. And since the hearts of Kings are in Gods hand 
we have decided with much inward waiting and firm hope of God’s good- 
ness to continue this mission. And now our priests are occupied, as above 
noticed, in teaching the youths to read and write Portuguese and in other 
such duties, awaiting a convenient opportunity for speaking more freely 
with the Emperor on religious subjects ; a matter hitherto rendered difficult 
by the opposition of the generals who are with him and in whose absence 
no audience is usually granted. And as the conversion of the Emperor to 
the Catholic Faith is a matter of the greatest, moment it is necessary to 
proceed skilfully and gently in the matter/ 

To this letter is appended an £ Annotatio Romae facta 

Kota bene. When Christopher Vega, had returned to Goa a Portu- 
guese brought a letter to Milan which implied that the Fathers had left 
the Mughal’s Court, but the above narration plainly shows that the writer 
of the letter was in error. 

1 Apparently when Monserrat neeompanied Akhar to Lahore. See p. 54 above. 

2 The two letters in Spitilli’a hook are not divided. The point of division 
selected above seems the most natural one. 

3 Akbar returned from Kashmir to Lull or in October 1590 and remained there 
till he started for Kashmir again in tho spring of 1592. 

4 Hough calls him Leighton and he may have been an Englishman but we 
seem to have no f arther particulars about him. In Latin he is called Leitamis. 
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It, was not long however before the Fathers actually did come 
back. The mission came somehow to an abrupt conclusion, but we 
have no further details regarding the time of, or the reason for, its 
sudden, termination. 1 , : 'i: 

The Third Mission 1595-1605. 

There was obviously some disappointment at Goa, if not in .Rome 
itself, at the break up of the Second Mission. It was still thought 
that Akbar was on the point of embracing Christianity. ‘ Y enerunt iilii 
usque ad partum,’ says the chronicler, 4 sed virtue non est parieudi.* 
There was considerable joy therefore when a third embassy from Akbar 
arrived in 1594, s bearing letters to the Viceroy which requested the 
despatch of a further mission. The Provincial was urged to comply 
and at once did so. The selection of a priest to conduct the mission 
was determined by lot and the lot fell on Jerome Xavier, a nephew of 
the great St. Francis, and at that time head of the Professorial House 
at Goa. With him were appointed Father Pinheiro and Brother 
Benedict de Goes ; and the party, taking with them the ornaments and 
vessels necessary for church worship and accompanied by the Armenian 
interpreter who had been with Aquaviva, embarked on their journey on 
the 3rd December, 1594. 

[There can be little doubt that the members of the party were 
picked men. Jerome Xavier had entered the Society at Alcala twenty 
six years previously and had spent most of his service in India, firstly 
as Rector at Bassein, then at Cochin and finally at Goa. Without 
possessing the enthusiastic asceticism of Aquaviva, he was an earnest 
man of mature age who had spent most of his life in teaching and 
who had enjoyed positions of trust. For twenty three years he was to 
remain at the Mogul Court ; sometimes in favour, sometimes in prison ; 
working sometimes for the spiritual conversion of Emperors, at other 
times for the material advancement of his compatriots : maintaining on 
the whole a prominent and honoured position, but like most of those 
who have striven with native courts, finding himself little more ad- 
vanced at the end than at the beginning. At last in 1617, he returned 
to Goa, and died there on the 17th June of that year, being at the 
time Archbishop elect of Cranganore. l * 3 * S ' 

l Possibly there was some difficulty about the mission accompanying Akbar 

to Kashmir whither he went in the spring of 1592. 

3 Early in 1594 Akbar had issued a decree that if any of the infidels wished to 
build a church or synagogue or idol temple or fire temple, none were to prevent 

them. Bad. (Bib. Tnd.), II, 392. : 

S See Biographic Universelte sv. and De Backer’s Bibliotheque des ecrimins 
de la Gotnpagiu'e de Jesus ( Liege 1861) serie 7. sv. 
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Of one of Bis companions, Pinheiro, we know little beyond what 
is shown in the letters quoted below. He seems to .have been ike first, 
of' tile Jesuits on these missions to turn Bis attention seriously to Urn 
people rather than to the Court, and Be was for many years pastor of 
a considerable congregation in Labor : but ho also exercised a certain 
amount of influence with the Emperor. 

The remaining member of the party, Benedict of Ones, was per- 
haps the most remarkable as he is certainly the best known of the three. 
Bom at the Azores in 1562, he Bud served as a soldier in Portuguese 
India and Bad while in that position abandoned Himself to a life of 
dissipation. When not yet twenty six years of ago Be Bad suddenly 
repented of liis sins and had turned Jesuit. The mission to Labor 
was his first piece ol ; notable service, but after eight years had passed 
the accounts received of the country of Thibet induced his superiors to 
send him on the adventurous journey with which his name is now chiefly 
associated. On January 6th, 1603, he started from Agra disguised as 
ait Armenian and travelled by way of Kabul aud Yarkand through 
the heart of Thibet to Sao-chen on the coniines of China, arriving there 
in 1607 only to die . r ] . /-t ■ p- : \ / ■, ; ■ ' 5; 1 O' 


The Father Provincial 9 s report of Nor ember 1595 with its enclosures. 

Our first information regarding this mission is contained in a report 2 
of November, 1595, from the Provincial at Goa to the General of the 
Society at Home, which encloses three letters of great interest. 

The Mission had gone by sea to Daman and thence to Cambay, and 
the first- of the Provincial's enclosures is a letter despatched by Father 
Pi uh ei.ro from Cambay. He tells of the eagerness of the people to attend 
the services held by the Fathers, and describes among other curiosities 
the hospitals for animals and the customs of the Jain sectaries whom 
he calls 4 Verteas.’ 8 At Cambay the Mission met the Emperor’s second 
son, Sultan Murad, formerly Monserrat’s pupil, who accorded to the 
Fathers a brief but favourable audience in the citadel on the evening 
before the Nativity, and shortly afterwards left the city for Surat. But 
on New Years day when lie was only a league. from Cambay, ho sent a 
summons to the Fathers, which reached them at 3 A.M., while they were 
celebrating the feast of the C iron incision. Completing the service they 
hastened to the camp, where they found the Prince in fall clarbar ami 
were interrogated by him regarding the climate and customs of Portugal, 

1 Yale’s Cathay and the way Thither II 519-596. 

S3 S< i e Perusein’s llisloidca Uclatia, (p -k> above). 

3 S o.? Birtia. Their religion ho says is contained in Gujarati books flibris, 
Hifceris ec noils Guzzarucij ef. p* 70 below. 

J. L 9 
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the occupations of royalty in Europe, hunting, falconry, &c. Religion did 
■not interest the Prince, and the Father writes of him ‘Moscheis pa rum 
addickis est, sed nec unquam vidit. Totus est in venando et spatiando/ 

So far Pinheiro from Cambay. On November 6th 1595 the Pro- 
vincial at Goa received two further letters reporting the arrival of the 
Mission at Labor, and these letters constitute the remaining enclosures 
of his communication to the General at Rome. 

The former of the two letters is from Jerome Xavier and is dated 
from Labor the 20th August 1595. It is addressed to the General of 
the Society, and giving as it does a most interesting account of the re- 
ception of the Mission by Akbar it may be quoted in full : — 

‘I wrote to Your Reverence/ be says, ‘from Goa, describing how I was 
despatched under the holy discipline of our Society to the Court of the 
Great Mogul, and with what heartfelt zeal we started on our journey. Al- 
though this place is only three month’s distance from Goa we took five 
months to reach it. Our route by land took us for nearly 230 leagues through 
the Mogul’s territory. He received us publicly with great honour and kind- 
ness, and whenever he sees ns he maintains the same attitude towards us and 
has us near him among the chief lords of his Court. Hitherto he has spoken 
a little with us regarding the sum of the whole matter, but nothing regarding 
the Faith. He often times admonishes us with great kindness to learn the 
language so that he may speak to us without an interpreter on matters that 
touch his salvation. He has at the same time had us informed through one 
of his near friends whom he employs on matters of religion that if we knew 
Persian we should loose a great knot that now holds him bound. The king 
declares himself to be well affected toward matters touching the Christian 
faith. He has images of Our Lord Christ and of the blessed Virgin, which 
are of the best kind of those which are brought from Europe, and he keeps 
them with respect and reverence. He evinces the greatest pleasure in show- 
ing them to others, holding them in his arms for a long time in spite of the 
fatigue which their size entails. One day lie came to our service and while 
we recited the Litanies he remained like a Christian prince with his knees 
bent and hands clasped. He spent no little time in observing carefully our 
pictures and enquired regarding the mysteries which they portray, In the 
month of August on the occasion of the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin he sent, us his own pictures, although we had only hinted 
in the most distant way that we should like to have them: moreover he 
sent us very costly gold and silk cloths wherewith his own servants hand- 
somely adorned our chapel, and he showed the greatest love and affection 
for the Blessed Virgin, which in very truth he feels. I say the same with 
respect to the Prince, 1 for he was seriously angry with our Muhammadan 
guide for bringing with him no image of the Mother of God, and when 
bidding another to make extensive purchases, he particularly ordered him 

1 Salim, the future Emperor Jahangir. 
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not to fail to bring with Mm a fine picture of Ouv Lord, and ns a Forfetigtiese 
painter liswl come with us, heat once desired a copy to bo painted of a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin which we. had with ns. So also when in* came 
with his Royal Father to.'our -Chapel, and saw there 1 ' the child Jesus and a 
Crucifix, he immediately wished to have similar images made of ivory by 
his own workmen. This prince is about 60 years ohU and shows great 
affection for ns and easily obtains for ns whatever we ask for from the 
Emperor. On the first day on which we addressed hini, he promised us all 
that was necessary for the erection of a church and arranged with the 
EinperorTo mark out a. site for its construction. When the rainy season 
commenced, we ventured to remind him on the snhject, and he reiterated Ms 
promise, adding that he would arrange with his father to appoint men at 
once to see to the business. The Emperor gave us leave to bring together 
as many as might so wish to the Church of Christ. He has utterly cast out 
Muhammad (Mahometan! prorsus exterminavit) and leans toward the 
superstition of the Heathen, worshipping God and the Sun. He proclaims him- 
self to be a prophet and declares that he docs miracles, curing the sick by the 
water in which he washes his feet. Many women pay vows to him for the 
recovery of sons that are sick or for the power to produce children : and if 
successful they offer to him their votive gifts which, however small, are 
accepted by him with the greatest pleasure. The heathen are in great 
favour with him: so much so that it is wonderful that the Muhammadans 
endure it so long. The Prince too scoffs at. Muhammad. We arc entirely 
occupied now in learning the Persian language, and our progress lends ns to 
believe that by God's grace we shall have mastered it within a year, and 
then we shall be able to say that we are at Labor, for hitherto we have 
been, as it were, dumb statues, (et tunc die ere poterimus nos esse in Labor: 
hactenus culm sumus velut s feat me mutoa). May God in his mercy look not 
on on!* sins but on the price with which He has redeemed the souls around 
us, and may he give to our tongues such strength and eloquence as may 
enable us to touch their hearts and reap for our labours the fruits which 
your Reverence and our whole Society expects. Wherefore wo desire ex- 
ceedingly to commend ourselves to the holy blessing and ministration a, ml 
prayers of your Reverence. From the Court of Labor, the 20th August 
1595. 

If your Reverence would send to the Emperor and the Prince a beauti- 
ful and large picture of the Holy Virgin or of the .Nativity, they would 
receive the same with much affection and kindness. We would also that some 
little pictures were sent to us for certain Christians who ask eagerly for 
them/ 

The second of the letters received at Goa from Labor in November 
1595 is from Father Pinheiro. It is dated ‘ The Court of the Great 
Mogul, 3rd. Sept. 1895/ and is addressed 4 ad P. Ioaunem Aluaretz Ass is- 
ten tern 5 , The Father begins by describing* the journey to Labor, On 

1 Jalifuig'ir was horn in August 1509. and was therefore in his 26th year. 
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3rd. December 1594 the party Lad left Groa proceeding to Daman, and 
thence to Cambay and Ahmad abad, and the Father repeats some of the 
information given in his letter from Cambay above quoted. He adds 
however a short sketch of the Jogls of Gujarat who he says, 4 are like our 
monks’, and refers to the veneration in which the cow is held. He also 
gives an interesting and enthusiastic description of the tomb of a certain 
* Cazis, magister cujusdam regis Guzzarati’, situated If leagues from 
Ahmadfibfid, ‘opus inter Barbaros mini me barbarum.’ 1 On Mar. 19th. 
1595 the party left Ahmadabad, reaching Pattan on the 24th which was 
Easter Eve according to the Gregorian calendar. The Fathers had great 
difficulty* in persuading the Armenians in the caravan to celebrate Easter 
on the following day, Imt ultimately they all agreed, ‘ ex mero timore 
quia redeuridum illis erat per terrain nostram vel quia cesserant 
veritati,’ except one old man (excepto uno doctore vetulo pertinace) 
who celebrated his own Easter by himself later on. The cities they 
passed through were utterly ruined, and the people were heathen though 
the chief buildings were mosques ; food ran short, the heat was intense, 
the mirages were very irritating, and they were all glad when on May 
5th 1595 they entered Labor. 2 3 

There the Fathers were honourably received by the Emperor *• — 

‘He ordered,’ writes Pinheiro, ‘that we should lodge in a part of the 
spacious palace which he himself inhabits, near to the river which passes at a 
distance of fifteen spans. In size the river equals a lake. Ho one may 
enter to us except Christians coming to Mass and such heathen and Muham- 
madans as we may permit, for the guards bar the way to all others. On the 
evening following our arrival the Emperor called us and showed us pictures 
of our; Saviour and the Blessed Yirgin, and held them in his arms with as 
much reverence as though he were oue of our priests. When we saw the holy 
pictures we knelt down, and seeing this the Emperor’s ten-year-old grand- 
son,* the Prince’s son, also clasped his hands and bent his knees : whereon 
the Emperor was delighted and said to the prince ‘Look at your son.’ These 
same pictures the Emperor delivered to us at the Festival of the Blessed 
Yirgin to be deposited in our chapel. Then he showed us his books which 
were many and good. Such as the Royal Bible, then other Bibles, Concord- 
ances, four parts' of the Summa of S. Thomas, one work against the heathen 
and another against the Jews and Saracens &e., Soto, S. Antoninus, the Histo- 

1 Apparently thg tomb of Gran j Bakhsh, though the description does not quite 
tally. f 

2 The route followed from Pattan is not stated. The party had intended to go 
by Sindh (that is apparently via Tatta and Multan), but the Governor was too 
engaged in keeping the Ramzim to attend to them, 

3 Khnsru. was born in 1587-9 : the exact date is not known (BI Ain. I, 310) : he 
would therefore not be more than 8 years old. 
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Tin Pontifienm, the Chronica of S. Francis, Sylvester, Navarrns, and Cuiotanus 
— these two iti duplicate. Also the Laws of Portugal, the ( Vmiinenfuney 
of Alfonso Albuquerque, tlie Constitutions of the Society, and t he Ex«rcutia- # 
ami the *Ars of Father Alvarez and several other books A He gave us ms 
main as we ashed for, to wit sill the above mentioned. Ruth Emperor and 
Prince favoured us and treated us with much kindness: and [ observed that 
lie paid to none of his own people as much' attention as he paid to us, for 
he desires us to sit in' turn upou the cushion on which lie and the Prince, 
alone are wont to sit. It is his custom to go out to a ■ certain dais . which 
projects into the Courtyard of the Palace, whither all the Governors and 
a large number of others collect to' meet .him and' -thither' -we also went 
sometimes to see him. When he observed us he greeted us with great kind- 
ness, bowing his head, and bade us come near and take a convenient seat's an 
honour which he does not show even to the kings and princes that stand at 
his sided d r 

Pinheiro goes on to describe the great gifts brought to Akbar, 
and more particularly the manner in which he received, on the 23th. 
August 1595, the penitent Viceroy of Qandahar, 2 and the gifts he re- 
ceived from him and from the Prince Sultan Murad, the Viceroy of 
Bengal and others. He then continues : 

4 Tlie Emperor and the Prince have often times given us leave to build 
our Church : but when we for certain reasons pretended we had forgotten 
about it, lo! at the Festival of 8 b. Mary at Nives, 3 the Emperor again said 
‘Fathers, build a Church and make all Christians as many as of their own 
free will desire to be Christians.* But when we asked him for a written 
expression of his will under his own hand, he replied that he himself: 
as a living document would meet the case. The Prince also often pro- 
mised that, lie would supply all that was necessary for the building; a site 
has been fixed which is extremely convenient and near the palace: and we 
trust in God that the harvest will be plentiful. The Emperor has entirely 
overturned (ovmino evertil) the Muliammandan heresy and does not recognize 

i The Biblia, Regia is perhaps the same as that presented by Aqua viva (p. 50 
above.) S. Thomas is Aquinas. Soto is probably Domingo do Soto a scholastic 
writer of the middle of the sixteenth century. S. Antoninus of Forciglionc lived 

2389 1459. Sylvester may he the second Pope of that name, a considerable 

writer on theology ( cl. 1003.) Navairas is perhaps Father Juan. Aspidneta, surnamod 
KavaiTO, Jesuit Missionary in Brazil and a connection of the Xaviers (cl 1555.) 
Cardinal Caj titan (1470 — 1534) who cited Luther at Augsburg was a writer on 
Aquinas and other subjects. The Commentaries are those of the great Albuquerque 
published by his son in 1557. The Esercitia Spiritualia are the Devotions issued by 
Ignatius Loyola and the ‘ Ars 5 appears from Du Jame’s translation to have boon a 
Latin Grammar. 

s Vic ore x Canaba f .rater consohrirms Sataipas, Probably Mu.mf.Ttr Husain, 
Cousin of Shah ‘Abbas. (Blochm. Am: L SIS), Satatnas, sc. Shah ‘Abbas riot Shah 
Tahmasp. of. Arbor, English Garner III. 310. 

3 August 5th. 
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■it as a true faith. In the city there is no mosque (moschea nulla est) and 
no copy of the Quran, which is the Scripture of their own faith. The 
mosques previously erected have been turned into stables and public grana- 
ries, 1 * and to shame the Muhammadans forty or fifty swine are brought 
every Friday into the Emperor’s presence to fight with each other, and he 
has their tushes hound with gold. The Emperor is the founder of a new 
sect and wishes to obtain the name of a . prophet. He has already some 
followers, but only by bribing ( seel cmro corruptos), He worships God 
and the Sun. He is a Heathen. He follows, however, the sect of the Ter teas 3 
who live together like monks in one body and undergo many penitential 
observances. They eat nothing that has bad life. Before they sit down 
they clean the spot with cotton brushes, in case they should sit on and kill 
some insect. These Verteas hold that the world has existed from all eternity : 
though some of them deny this and hold that many worlds have existed in 
the past. They have also other foolish and ridiculous tenets, with which I 
need not trouble Your Reverence. We are working hard to learn the Persian 
language: for the Emperor has desired us to become acquainted with it so 
that he may treat with us alone concerning our Faith. We have opened a 
school of letters which is attended by some sons of hereditary princes and 
by three sons of a certain king who serves Akhar himself. 3 Two of these 
pupils wish to embrace Christianity and have recently asked to be allowed 
to do so. Another is so affected that he seems to be one of our most pious 
pupils, and asks to be admitted into orders. This latter on entering our 
chapel knelt down before Our Lord Christ and casting his turban on the 
ground said: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, remember me.’ May God 
preserve him and fulfil his holy desire. There are some catechumens and 
some already become Christians, who though not in the first rank are yet 
souls redeemed by the blood of Christ. A Muhammadan asked one of our 
pupils one day, why he drank in spite of the day being an ordained fast day. 
He answered: ‘Who ordained this fast?’ ‘ Muhammad’ replied the other. 

‘ But who is Muhammad,’ said the young man, ‘ save a false prophet 
and an impostor?’ This he repeated in public at the festival of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Yir gin before a number of men who were seeking 
after Christianity, and added that this was his glory. The Muhammadans 
were astonished, and presently one said: ‘ If you are a Christian, join 
yourself to the Christians.’ But he returned to the chapel, and after receiv- 
ing the holy water betook himself to prayer. I could recount much of this 
nature, but I make an end for fear of wearying Your Reverence, whom I 
earnestly beg to remember us and to send us some sacred relics for ourselves 
and for these our little seedlings, and to obtain for us the blessing of Our 
Father the General of the Society. For the rest, I commend myself again 
and again to your holy ministrations ’ 

l This statement is supported by Radamii. See "Nfoer. X, 479. 

% Bee p. 65 above, and of. Thevenot III., eh. 36. 

9 Prom a subsequent letter of Xavier’s these would seem to have been the 
sons of the ruler of Badakkshan, See pp. 78 and 80 of this paper. 
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From the Animal Report of tho Jesuit Missions for 1597, 1 ">■ 
learu tliat- the new Church at Labor was opened on the 7th September 
of that year with great ceremony,® and that the Governor of tho City 
attended in person! The Gov ornor stayed for two iioars conversing with 
Pinheii'o in the house, and to show his favour to the new religion released 
a ‘ Ghaldaean Christian ’ who had been condemned to death for killing 

a cow. About this time there was a great pestilence in the City and 

inanv' children abandoned by their parents were baptized. Among 
those seized by tho plague was a Milanese gunner (j’abtr cumarum 
tormentor,™) who had travelled almost all over Europe and had 
contracted many vices; before he died, however, be repented ot Ins sms, 
leaving bis books s and bis money to the Church. 

Letters from Lahor, 1598-9. 

Meanwhile, the chroniclers tell ns, Akbar bad gradually hardened 
his heart, setting up for himself a religion of Ins own and declining 
to accept that put before him by the Padres. To punish hi™ bod 
brought upon him two great misfortunes. For firstly, Ins soil Mnrad 
received a severe check in his operations against the Deccan;- and 
secondly, on Easter day 1597, as he sat on the terrace of Ins palace at 
Labor celebrating a feast of the snn, a fire came from heaven winch 
burnt up a large part of the palace, consuming a vast mass of valuable 

carpets, jewellery, thrones and the like, and causing tho molten gold 

and 1 silver to run down through the streets of the city ! That a fare did 
occur in the palace about this time is a historical fact, 6 and in on or 
to allow of the rebuilding necessitated by it, Akbar determined to pro- 
ceed for the summer to Kashmir. With him went Xavier and Goes, 
leaving Pinheiro to see to the building of the new house and church 
.at Lahor. Our next letter is one addressed to the General ot the 

which was despatched from Labor by Jerome Xavier m in* , 

SCS&.I The (xmtmitfi of thi. »«,■ 

abstracted and published by Mr. H. Beveridge m an article on B. thu 
Jerome Xavier,’ which appeared in the Society’s Journal, as recently as 

t ivnme mem Sac. Jem ami 1597. (Neapoli 1607 ) p. 570 _ 

% The site of this Church is, I believe, unknown. According to termer ( Arnst. M. 
1MqQ IT SOI it was destroyed by SbSh Jahan. When Bosiden passed through on hi, 
IS to ™ t mUe fouulno clergy in the place at oU V^ira - 

apparently written by. himself. They included some ‘art* 
fusnriae preeepta artem rjne tow* opermn uildlMM 1 ' 1 

et Wvd zuibu* art*™ Xw« J*»»* V'AV'V" «m»* Undent. 

4i Defence of Ahmndimgar by Chfind iiibi 3 
5 Elliot, Hist* hub* VI v 1^2. 
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1888, but it may be convenient to give here a somewhat fuller descrip- 
tion of the purport of the letter. 1 

It begins with an account of the valley of Kashmir which Xavier 
and Benedict de Goes had visited with the Emperor in the previous 
summer. It mentions the temperate climate, the wild ducks, the 
fertility of the land, the number of streams and the vines growing 
on the mulberry trees. One of the antiquities, which it is rather diffi- 
cult to identify, is thus described : ‘ Not far from the city is seen an 

old Palace of exquisite workmanship, built in black stone, the columns 
and porticos of which are composed of blocks exceeding the ordinary 
measurement. It is commonly said that when the city followed heathen 
rites (for the inhabitants embraced Muhammadanism three hundred 
years ago) it used to reach to this place.’ 

Then follows an account of a great famine in the valley U The 
mothers would put out their children on the streets to die and the 
priests would then collect and baptize them. Sometimes the mothers 
wmild themselves call in the priests to baptize their children at the 
point of death, and when the priests were about to leave the valley, a 
woman besought them to take charge of her child. The journey back 
across the mountains was slow and full of difficulty, but at last on 
November 13 [1597] they reached Labor, exactly six months after 
they had left it. The Governor and people who had previously 
threatened to stone them now received them with a certain amount of 
cheerfulness. The Emperor and the Prince reached Labor a few days 
later : the latter having been mercifully preserved from the attack of a 
lioness whom, during the journey, he had wounded in the chase. 

The Father then returns to a more particular account of the pro- 
gress of 'his mission : — 

‘ At Christmas [1597] our brother Bendict de Goes prepared a manger 
and cradle as exquisite as those of Goa itself, which heathens and 
Muhammadans, as well as Christians, thronged to see. In the evening 
masses were said with great ceremony, and a pastoral dialogue on the 
subject of the Nativity was enacted by some youths in the Persian tongue, 
with some Hindustani proverbs interspersed ( acljunctis aliquot Inclustani 
sententiis)^ This gave such satisfaction that one Muhammadan in the 

1 See Oranus 1 Japonic^ Sinenaia, MogorancC and the Maintz work referred to on 
p. 44 above. Copies of the letter are also to be found in Hay and De Dieu. 

2 The Empire generally had suffered from the failure of the rains of 1596 
(Elliot, Hist Ind . VI. 94). Xavier is said to have had fever for two months during 
his stay iu the valley, but his own letter does not mention this. 

3 An earlier use of the word c H inclustani ’ than those given in Yule’s Hobson*. 
Jobs on > s. v. The word is probably used, as it still is in. native parlance, to describe 
the native as opposed to the Persian language : and does not connote the same 
tongue as Urdu Gf. p. 58 above, and p. 96 below. 
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audience said to another: ‘We call the Christians Kafirs — that is, a 
people who know not God or His Prophet : hut verily we are Kafirs oar- 
selves, when, though students of the seers and prophets, we lack, as you 
hear, the knowledge of God and of things divine which the Christians 
possess.’ Wherefore they were much refreshed and pleased at these pious 
exercises and gladly described to then* own people the Umars which Amy 
had seen. So also did some of the Heathen. At the conclusion of the sacred 
office the gates were opened to all and -such:. was- the piety .of the throng- of 
Heathen and Muhammadans that on seeing the child Jesus lying in the 
cradle they bowed themselves to the ground in worship. The 'exhibition 
of some mysteries of the sacred scripture gave us an opportunity of preach- 
in g on matters concerning our faith, ’■ Such, was, the. crowd of spectators in 
those days that the cradle was kept open till the 8th day after Epiphany— 
the fame of the spectacle spread through the town and brought even 
outsiders to see the sight. And to crown all it pleased certain captains and 
military leaders to inform the Emperor, thinking that the sight should ho 
seen even by the Emperor himself. Nevertheless the .Heathen showed us 
some greater signs of approbation than the Muhammadans, for they offered 
vows to the Mother of God and presented such gifts as lay within the power 
of each. One woman when asked why she had brought a gift replied that she 
had asked ‘ Bib! Mariam,’ — that is, the Lady Mary, for so they call the Blessed 
Virgin — to grant her a son, and as slio had obtained her prayer she had 
brought this gift in memory thereof as a token of thankfulness. 

Nor is it the common people and lower classes alone, but also the 
Princes themselves, that have recourse to Mary the Mother of Pity to ob- 
tain some boon. One of the Princes having with a view to some applica- 
tion brought two candles, four palms in length and so thick as to be scarcely 
grasped with two hands, closed his eyes like a man in prayer and medita- 
tion, while ho handed one of them to the Priest to ho burnt and consumed 

as they themselves express it — to the honour of the Lord Jesus. With the 

same ceremony he presented the other to be burnt to the worship and 
glory of the Lady Mary. Then he gave 30 gold pieces in alms and we dis- 
tributed these to the poorer Christians. 

The love and affection felt by the Prince towards the Christian faith 
leads him as occasion offers, to defend and protect it. So it happened that 
when a Muhammadan said in his presence that the Fathers of the Society 
ate swine’s flesh and lie understood not what manner of life the Christians 
followed, the Prince replied that that was no reason why he should think or 
speak ill of them, in that they had the law of the Gospel, the prophets and 
the sacred scripture, to which they conformed all their actions. 

He professes publicly his devotion and reverence to the Lord Christ and 
to the Lady Mary (I use the words which they employ) and for that reason 
has in his bed-chamber painted likenesses of them both, which he one day 
exhibited at his window to prove that this was so. 

A Christian had presented him with a carved image of our Saviour 
on the cross with the two thieves hanging on either side, and when in the 
J. L 10 
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presence of a. number of persons lie asked the full significance of the image 
he gave me an opportunity of spending some good time in explaining the 
sufferings and passion of Christ. I did the same on another occasion 
in the midst of a crowd of men, taking as my text a Japanese dagger on 
the head of which were a cross and some studs ; the Prince meantime 
listening attentively to me from a window. 

One day as I visited him I found him with two painters who were 'trac- 
ing out by the application of colour some small pictures, one of which re- 
presented the Angels appearing to the shepherds, and the other the Descent 
from the Cross ; 1 * * * * * and when he asked what these meant and of wdiom they "were 
likenesses, I renewed the discourses I had previously entered on before him 
regarding the sacred passion of Our Lord Christ. I also disputed with his 
teacher (magistro) regarding the mystery of the Holy Trinity and the In- 
carnation of the Son of God for man’s salvation, and the Prince showed 
himself satisfied with my replies. When he desired to know of me the way in 
which Christians conduct their prayers, I spoke of the difficulty experienced 
by those who pray to God with the arms outstretched and with the body held in 
the form of a cross. When a companion of the Prince heard this he asked where 
the difficulty lay, and said he was able and willing to stand for an hour with 
his arms outstretched in the required position. The Prince then told him to 
try. He laughed and took up the position of the cross, but when after a little 
time he was asked how he felt he acknowledged he was a little weary, and again 
after a moderate interval he said he felt bodily pain and could not hold up his 
tired arms any longer, and he manifested such signs of distress as to move 
the Prince and the bystanders to laughter. The Prince then made two others 
try it, but they soon became weary and their calls for pity excited the derision 
of the onlookers. Thereafter the Prince having retired to a secret place 
attempted the experiment himself and when little over quarter of an hour 
had elapsed he brought himself to such a state of pain that he could scarcely 

1 There are many other evidences of the interest felt by the Mughal sovereigns 
in Christian Art besides the incidents recorded by the Jesuits : and it would be 
interesting to put together the information available on the subject. Inference 
may be made to the supposed ‘Annunciation’ and ‘ Fall 7 at Fathpur 8ikri; (see 
Smith’s Mogul ArcM. of Fattehpur Slhrl ) : the Virgin and St. Ignatius at Sikandra 
(Manrique, Itin 1653. p 350. Catron, p. 135 . cf Finch in Kerr Vi II. 305) : and the 
pictures at Labor of Christ and the Virgin, the Flood and the Baptism in Jordan 

(Purchas, Pilg, I. IV. 432. De. Laet, India Ter a 1631, 59. Thevenot, III. ch. 36. 

Finch in Kerr VIII. 296. della Valle, III. 12-94. Tosi, I. 97. Harris, I. 815. 
Thornton’s Lahore, 53 and 122. M. Lajtifs Lahore, 120. Herbert. 68, etc), Those who 
saw Col. 11. B. Hanna’s exhibition of native pictures in London in May 1890, will 
also recollect the Temptation,’ the £ Adoration of the Magi’, the * Madonna descend- 
ing near a Hindu temple,’ and ‘the Emperor Jahangir sitting in a palace on the walls 

of which are a Madonna and an Ecce Homo.’ It is possible that the winged figures 

of the period (e.g., on the walls of the Lahor fort, on the gate of the Gola Sarai at 

Labor, etc.) owe something to the influence of Christian art : though such figures 

are not unknown in Persian and other Oriental paintings. 
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move his tramped and half-dead limbs, and acknowledging the severity of 
the pain said he had endured it for as long a time as that for which Christ 
our Lord is recorded to have hung upon the cross. Then he began to talk 
at great length regarding the pains and bodily afflictions which Christians 
of their own accord undergo and his words caused much sensation among, 
those that stood by. In confirmation of his account he spoke of Father 
Bidoifo Aqua viva, whose intimate friend he had been, saying how one night 
when sleeping near him lie heard a sound as though he were moving in the 
far end of his room. When the .sound ceased he entered the Father’s room 
and found there a whip so covered with blood that drops were falling on the 
floor. He asked him what the sound, meant. The holy Father however, 
tried to cover w ith a laugh what the flush on his face and the modesty of his 
eyes plainly betrayed, .The hearers- were much moved by this account and 
they put credence in the Prince’s words. 

Another day we had a dispute regarding continence and chastity and those 
who preserve themselves pure and chaste according to the prescribed law of 
Christ, which same is the very point of the whole difficulty and of the cause 
why the Muhammadans* sunk as they are in lust and incontinence are not. 
initiated in the mysteries of Christianity. The Prince affirmed that if the : 
Gospel permitted polygamy, many would accept it, in that its -.other- -teach- = 
mgs are conformable to reason. Nor is it hard to understand lie should, find': 
such, difficulty in preserving temperance, when it is remembered that 
although not yet 86 years old he has twenty women as Ids lawful wives. 

He was so anxious for things imported hither from Portugal and India A 
and especially for the pictures of our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin, the 
Queen of the Angels (to whose care he says he commends himself), • .that ho. 
excites our wonder. Hence it happened that once when some baggage 
arrived at this Court from Cambay he had it taken over to his palace and 
opening it took out whatsoever he pleased, paying however a just price 
to the owners. For the same reason on account of the great friendship 
he has for us, and mindful of the old saying, ' Friends have all things in 
common ’ lie takes whatsoever he chooses from the things which are sent 
to us from Goa. He once 2 retained some pictures, one of which the Provin- 
cial Father had intended for him, and when he pointed to one which was 
represented as smiling, it struck me that that was the picture which the 
Father wished to give him and I said that the Great Father s (for so they 
call the Provincial) had sent it to His Highness. On hearing this he was 
much delighted that his name was honoured even in Goa, and to show his 
gratitude for the gift he presented us with two pieces of tapestry as 
ornaments for the altar of the Lord Jesus, and added afterwards a third 
and yet more beautiful one. 

Enough as regards the Prince, Now let us say something concerning 

1 That is the peninsula of India: the north of India was known as ‘ Mogor/ 

2 This incident is omitted in the Maintz version of the letter. The present 
translation is taken from Omnns* version. 

2 JSTo doubt * Bapa Padre.* ■ 
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the Emperor. It is not customary in the East to appear before royalty 
empty-handed : accordingly when I had to lay before the Emperor the letter 
delivered to me by the Father Provincial, I presented him on the Father’s 
behalf with two exquisite pictures made in Japan : one of Christ Our 
Lord and the other of the blessed Father Ignatius. 1 These were much 
admired : but the picture of the blessed Father Ignatius was especially 
pleasing to the Emperor as it was new and he had never seen it before. 
He enquired whom, it represented and when I had explained this at some 
length lie asked me to write his life in Persian for the good of the 
whole kingdom. Meantime the Prince came up and, seeing the picture, 
begged that it might be given to him until he could get it copied by a pain- 
ter. On another day, when I went to pay my respects to the Emperor, he 
handed to me the letter I had brought from the Father Provincial and bade 
me read it aloud ; which I also did, first in Portuguese, then in Persian. 
When I had read the letter, the Emperor showed himself much pleased at 
the Father having written that he was deeply obliged for the benefits and 
favours conferred upon us, and at his having* at Goa commended him to the 
care of the Lord Jesus. I with great reverence raised my hat at the most 
holy Name of Jesus, and before I could explain the honour I rendered to 
the sacred name, he seized my hand and declared to his captains of 
thousands and of hundreds that the Christians held in the highest regard 
and reverence the holy Name of Jesus, and that this was the reason why 
I had uncovered. Then turning to me he said: ‘Is it not so?’ and I 
answered that he had spoken truly. When I had finished the letter of the 
Father Provincial, I read that of Father Monserrat, and the Emperor asked 
me why this Father had, as he had heard from others, been captured and 
detained by the Turks. 2 I said that the Muhammadans (Mauros) and 
Turks, were most hostile to Christians and treated them as ill as possible, 
for opposing the law and sect of Muhammad, although they should love 
and cherish them, being indeed loved greatly by them as brothers and men 
eager for salvation who had pointed out the way of truth and were ready 
to lay down their lives for the same : and that not many days had passed 
since the blessed Father Abraham de Georgiis, the Maronite, had been killed 
on his way to Prester John on account of his profession of the Christian 
faith and had won the palm of martyrdom. 3 This speech of mine was aud- 
ible in open court and there was no lack of hearers : but the Muhammadans 
showed by their perturbed faces and angry eyes that they ill brooked to 
hear the exaltation of the true God and the utter degradation of the crime- 
stained Muhammad. Nor were they a little shocked to hear their cursed 
Prophet so fearlessly accused and detested by us. One of them out of close 
friendship for us warned me to treat of Christianity with caution and pru- 
dence, as no Muhammadan there present ‘ did not thirst for our blood,’ and 

1 Le. } Loyola. This picture or a copy seems to have been preserved fox some 
time in Akbar’ s tomb at Sikaudra. See Manuchi-Catrou, p. 135, 

2 See p. 49 above. 

& See Guzman, I 236, 
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I myself * said he,- c though a true and no false friend of yours, yet when- 
soever I hear you speak against Muhammad, I so burn with wrath and in- 
dignation that I frequently desire to stab you as you stand. ‘ 

‘The Emperor 1 * is gifted with a wonderful memory, so that although he 
can neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has heard learned men 
discoursing about, or whatever has been read to him. He sleeps little am! 
lightly, and spends a good part of the night in hearing history read to him. 
If any stranger comes to Court, he' at once sends for trim and minutely in- 
terrogates him as to what he has seen and by what road he has travelled. At 
about midnight he retires for half an hour for his devotions and then his 
learned men assemble and dispute with one another. One night I chanced 
upon them and found them discussing the point so new and incredible to 
Muhammadans ‘ Can God have a Son? ’ The Emperor set his Chronologist 3 
to dispute with me and when I soon vanquished him, he ordered a more learn- 
ed man to help the non-pkissed one. On the fourth day of the moon* musical 
instruments, in which he much delights, were brought in and also some 
images and among them the likeness of the sun, which he worships every 
day at dawn. But thinking that I might object that the sun was not God, 
but only a created thing and the work of God, he ordered it to be removed 
and straightway the idol vanished. There was then brought in the likeness 
of our Saviour bound to a pillar, and this he placed on his head as a sign - of 
reverence and worship (a thing which he did not do to the image of the sun.) 
He took a pleasure in bearing the narration of the conversion of St. Paul 
and of Constantine the Great. 

He told me that nearly twenty years ago he had thirty children shut up 
before they could speak, and put guards over them so that the nurses might 
not teach them their language. His object was to see what language they 
would talk when they grew older* dad he was resolved to follow the laws 
and customs of the country whose language was that spoken by the children. 
But his endeavours were a failure, for none of the children came to speak 
distinctly, wherefore at this time he allowed no law but his own. 4 5 

After much vacillation and much obstruction from our opponents, he 
gave us leave to build a Church at Cambay ; the same favour could not be 
obtained in the case of Sindh, 6 on account of the vehement opposition 
encountered. ’ 

1 The translation of this and the next para, is taken from that given by Mr, 
Beveridge, ,7. A. S. B. 1888, p. 37. 

S Piubaps, Mr. Beveridge suggests, Mir Pathn-llah of Shiraz : but Fnthu-llah 
had apparently died before this. Biochm., Am I. 33 n ,* Elliot, Hist Ind . V. 489. 

8 Ad quartum Limas, Mr. Beveridge thinks there is some mistake but the 
Maintz version also uses the same expression. 

4 Of. Bad a uni, II. 288. (Elliot, Hist. hid. T. 533) and Dabistdn (Shea’s fransJ.) 
II. 90. 

5 Mr. Beveridge thinks this probably means India proper. The original in 
Oramis is i idem pro 8-indo tentatum / and in the Maintz version * idem tmtatum 

rent per Sindum * A Church was established some years later at Tatfca. 
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Father Jerome goes on to mention the case of an Armenian Chris- 
tian who wished to many his deceased wife’s sister. 1 The Father had 
refused to sanction the marriage, and the Armenian, having embraced 
the Emperor’s new religion, enlisted the Emperor’s sympathy so far 
as to induce him to call for the Fathers and expostulate with them. 
They held stoutly to their refusal and ultimately the case was referred 
to Prince Salim, who expressed his indignation at the Armenian’s 
desertion of his original faith. The incident was looked on by the Fathers 
as one of great importance, bringing them as it did into opposition to 
the 4 secta pestilens et pernidosa- nove a Rege ins ti tut a .’ 

The letter proceeds to record an occasion on which the Prince 
asked if he could 4 see St. James,’ and the Father went so far as to say : 

4 Yes ; if Your Highness will become a Christian and be baptized.’ 
On another occasion the Father was asked why more persons were 
possessed by devils in Christendom than among Muhammadans, he did 
not deny the fact, but explained it — to the amusement of his hearers — 
by replying that the devil having the Muhammadans already in his 
power could afford to neglect them ! The Father adds in his letter 
that a 4 young son 2 of the King of Badakhshan, who was eighteen years 
of age and was to marry the Prince’s daughter, had informed him that 
if the Pxunce embraced Christianity he would do the same.’ 

Xavier then goes on to describe the usages of the heathen. He 
first describes the idol at 'Kangra (Hazar Coto) 3 and gives the story 
that men who cut off their tongues and present them to the idol receive 
them back whole. He then mentions certain metaphysical and cos- 
Biographical theories of the Hindus and details at some length the 
avatars of Vishnu. As regards the tenth avatar, he writes, some said 
it was Akbar himself. 

Then follow some narrations of persons baptized at the point of 
death, and of others cured by receiving baptism or by having the 
Gospel read to them, and the letter concludes with the account of the 
opening for mission work in Cathay, which has already been published 
in Sir Henry Yule’s 4 Cathay and the way Thither,’ Vol II. p. 532. 

So far Jerome Xavier. When Akbar left Lahore for Agra, which 
he appears to have done towards the end of 1598, 4 he was accompanied 
by Xavier and by Benedict de Goes, Pinheiro being left again in charge 

I So the Maintz version, which the context shows to be correct. Oranns has 

*neptem* 

3 MIrza Saltan. See Blochm., Am 1: 313. cf pp. 70 and 80 of this paper. 

8 cf Jarrett, Am II. 312. Purchas II. 1480. 

. * Elphinst., Mist Ind. (ed. 1857) p. 457, 
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of the el nircli at Labor. Our next letter 1 is one written by the lust 
named from Labor, some time after Whitsuntide 1599, 51 and it is a 
letter of which the counterpart might he found in almost any issue of 
a modern Missionary Journal. It begins by stating that since Xavier 
left for Agra, there had been 38 persons baptised by the mission in 
Labor : and it proceeds to describe two recent cases. One is of three 
Hindus converted against the will of their relations, who were con- 
ducted on 1 Whitsunday in a procession through the city with palms in 
their hands, and then having passed through a large and somewhat 
noisy multitude to the Church, were therein baptized. The other case 
relates to a Muhammadan girl of sixteen years of age, who on seeing 
the others baptized insisted on being baptized herself and convinced 
the priest that she was well instructed in • the faith. She was accord- 
ingly baptized under the name' of 4 Grace/ but; her parents at once 
turned her out of their house. She was then addressed by a Muham- 
madan who unshed to marry her, but from him she fled and was put 
by Pinheiro in charge of a married Christian. The Muhammadan 
complained loudly to the Governor of the city, who summoned Pinheiro 
and then called for the girl ; at this the Muhammadan rejoiced as he 
would now be able to kidnap her, but Pinheiro circumvented him and 
brought the girl safely before the Governor, who finding her most 
zealous in her profession of Christianity declined to interfere. Pinheiro 
was greatly pleased at this triumph and the girl was shortly afterwards 
married to a Christian. 

The Father ’Provincial's 'Report of December 1399. 

The next account we have is the report sent to the General from 
Goa by the Provincial, Father Pimenta, in December 1599, 8 Only a 
part of the report deals with the North of India and a good deal of this 
is taken up with accounts thence received regarding Thibet. In describ- 
ing that country the Provincial quotes from a letter which he says was 
written by Xavier on the 26th July 1598. The account which he quotes 
is somewhat, fuller than that given in the letter which Xavier addressed 
to the General in 1598 (see preceding page), but differs so little from it 
that it was presumably written about the same time. 

1 See Oraims * Japoniea , Binensia, Mogorana 7 and the Maintz version referred to 
on p. 44* above. Copies of the letter are also to be found in Hng© and De Dion, 

8 The letter is published as having been written in 1598, hut the Whitsuntide 
feast of 1599 is mentioned in it. 

S The 'Latin date is fi Oct. Ka3, Jan. 1599 * and the real, date seems from 
the letter to be either St. Thomas’ Day (.December 21st), or December Both 1599. See 
1 Nova Rdatio * [p, 44 above.] The .Portuguese version of 1602 gives 26th November 
as the date. 
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After quoting Xavier’s letter on the subject of Cathay, Father 
Pimenta goes on to state that when Akbar left Labor for Agra, Xavier 
and Goes had accompanied him, leaving Pinheiro at Labor. Akbar had 
while at Agra, sent his son 1 with £>0,000 men against the Deccan and 
the country of Meliquius [Malik Ain bar] in which lay Chaul, not more 
than 210 miles from Goa. That son having died another 2 3 had been 
substituted for him. Meantime Xavier had again written from Agra 
on 1st August 1599, regarding the country of Cathay, confirming his pre- 
vious account. 

Xavier’s letter, winch Pimenta then quotes, narrates also an inter- 
view, which he had with the Emperor. Xavier asked the Emperor if 
three or four priests might be sent to Cathay and the Emperor replied 
4 Rabat met Xoda,’ 3 4 id est benedictio Domini super vos adding that he 
was going to send an ambassador thither and that they had better go 
with him. Xavier notices also the circumstance that three sons of the 
king of Badakh shall, who was living in India, had been pupils of the 
mission and that their brother was now ruling in that country. 4 

Pimenta also reports that Xavier had asked the Emperor’s leave 
for the admission of further priests to minister to the congregations in 
■Labor and Agra : that Akbar had granted a 4 Diploma ’ or sanad accor- 
dingly, and that this sanad also gave privileges to the church at Cambay. 
The sanad had not been signed when Xavier wrote, but a copy was to 
be sent to Coa as soon as it had been signed. 

The following account of a conversation held with the Emperor on 
the 16th July 1599, is then quoted from Xavier’s letter : — 

Father Xavier said to the Emperor that with his permission he wished to 
speak to him on a matter privately. The Emperor, having moved apart and 
dismissed the bystanders, remained standing and asked him what he wanted. 
Xavier, who for two years previously had received instructions to this effect, 
began as follows : ‘Sire, we have received the following orders from our 
Superior. 4 As it is now more than four years since you began studying the 
language, the Emperor can now doubtless understand y ou thoroughly, where- 
fore now beseech you His Majesty that, having called us to him to acquaint 
him with the Gospel, he should now see how he stands, so that I too may 

1 Sultan Murad died near Daulatabad, 22nd Ur&Ibihisht 1599. (Elliot YI. 97.) 

2 Sultan Daniyal, In 1609 bis three sons were baptized by the Jesuits under 
the names of Philippo, Carlo and Henrico, and in the same year another grandson 
of Akbar’s was christened 4 Don Edoard.’ Herbert’s Travels (1638) p. 75. Accord- 
ing to Koe they reverted to Islam on finding they could not get Portuguese women 
as wives (M. Thevenot, Relations p. 78.) 

3 Bahat az khnda or Bahmat-i-khuda ? 

4 See also Pinheiro’ s letter of 3rd September 1595 (p. 70 above) and Xavier’s of 
1598 (p. 78.) 
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know what order to give concerning yon/ ‘ In truth/ said Xavier, '* it is very 
irksome to os to stand idle, 'Wherefore, 8 ire, do you not listen io u>- us you 
said you would listen : you il.al preiVrs vour>e!f a, wise man am! ,§. «t*u relief 
after troth ?* ‘1 admit/ said the Emperor/ ‘that I called you in order to hoar 
the troth, so that I might adopt whatever course appeared roost* consistent* 
with troth and reason, hut now I go toward the Deccan and shall halt, near 
Don, where 1 shall go to hear you at leisure/ He continued the con versa t Jon for 
some time, repeating the same language. 4 1 called you/ he said, k to spoil k t o 
y on and listen to yon in private. What? When the Muhammadans were rulers 
w onid any one have dared to say that Christ was Cod ? 1 Le w otild a: on tv have 
been put to death. JSTow he is safe/ I agreed that this was so, and i, hanked the 
Emperor, saying that if he would listen to ns some time it would he a great 
benefit to him as well as a consolation fco us. He promised to do so and 
closed the interview/ 1 

The Provincial then goes on to say that he proposed sending com- 
panions to help and solace the Fathers. And lie concludes this part of 
his report with an account of some incidents which had taken, place in 
connection with the mission at Labor 

4 This year at Christmas the Fathers at Labor prepared a magnificent 
representation of the manger in memory and honour of Our Saviour: to 
which thronged so great a crowd of all ages and classes that for twenty 
days continuously some three or four thousand persons might worship the 
image of the Child Jesus. One of these, a nobleman, whoso wife had borne 
him a son at the same day and hour as that on which Christ was horn,! 
brought him to the Fathers, and allowed him to be baptized, himself and Ids 
w ife becoming catechumens. B of so blessed was i. he fate of nnol her ~.M uha m- 
matktn mother, though that of her new born child was st ill more blessed. 
Her child had been baptized with her consent and at her request, but she was 
unable to bear the taunts of her relations and on the day before Ascension 
Day she placed poison in its milk. The poor child after seventeen hours of 
terrible torture bore testimony to Christ not in words but by death (Christum 
nouhqmndo sed moriendo confe#sas) 9 and expired before the altar, on the 
feast. of the Ascension, forty days after its birth, and eighteen days after its 
baptism. Father Munoel Pinheiro writes that after the child had surren- 
dered its soul to Christ, its face still shone with, so unwonted a grace that 
the glory of its blessed soul which it had attained on rising to Christ 
appeared to be reflected on its features below/ 

The Father Provincial’# j Report of 1st December 1600, 

Our next original authority is the annual report® written by 
Father Pimeuta, as Yisitor, to the General of the Society on 1st 

| It has been suggested by Bohleu (Alte Indien, 1. 105) that in| his refusal to 
adopt Christian views Akbar was influenced by the report of the cruelties of the 
Inquisition at Goa, and Prince Frederick of* Schleswig Holstein ( N oer . luritwr Akhar f 
I; 486 }. ■ "Las •, repeated; ! the; suggestibS , hnfc'L ,.do I mob/ feid/axiy tiling, in any .of "the/ 
records to show that; ho had heard of the iut msuion. 
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December, 1600. The report begins with an account of a journey made 
by Pimenta northwards from Goa. In January 1600 be pat into 
Chau.1 and there met nine young men wlio had been sent by Pinbeiro 
from Labor by the Sinclh route. Some of these were left at Bandora 
4 to learn from the best masters to play on all hinds of instruments for 
the new church at Labor.’ A fifth became a Jesuit and what happened 
to the rest is not stated. Prom these youths the Visitor learnt some 
details not stated in Pinheiro’s letters. For instance how a young 
Catechumen was defending the faith against certain adversaries and 
Low in the middle of the debate the leader of the adversaries was by 
an unseen hand felled to the ground ! 

At Daman, whither he afterwards proceeded, Pimenta received 
from Xavier a letter and a copy of a book which he had written 1 2 * 4 against 
certain sects of the unbelievers, more especially that of the Muham- 
madans,’ and had dedicated to the Emperor. It was called 1 Lignum 
Yitm 7 1 and was in Pimenta’s opinion a work of great erudition and 
detail {pereruclitum et prolimm). Father Xavier, who had learnt to 
speak Persian with fluency and idiom, was at the time preparing in 
conjunction with native scholars, a Persian translation of his work. 
Goes had also written to the Provincial describing among other things 
the fortifications of Burhanpur which Akbar was then besieging.^ 

The Emperor, if must be observed, had by this time reached the 
seat of war in the Deccan and had brought Goes and Xavier south 
with him. In order, therefore, to help poor Pinheiro at Labor, who 
was now fi six hundred miles distant from Father Xavier at Burhanpur/ 
the Visitor sent one Father Corsi, s with instructions to see Father 
Xavier on the way and to obtain from him the necessary information 
and guidance. Father Corsi reached Cambay at the beginning of 
March (1600) ; there he was shown the order 4 issued by Akbar for the 
protection of the Fathers journeying to Agra, Labor and Cathay, and 
-was treated by the Governor with great courtesy. After some delay 
he left this city, but on the 12th May he wrote to say that he had with 

1 Du Jarrfc, III. 27, gives it the name of - Wens: Vitssy-md says that Akbar was 
introduced in it in the character of a philosopher seeking for truth. The book in 
question was doubtless that which was ultimately called ‘ Speculum Veritaiis ’ or 
‘ Ama-i-Haqq-numa ’ See p. Ill below. 

2 See Elliot, Hist. Ind. YI. 99. Akbar arrived at Burhanpur on 30th April 1599. 
tfoer, II. 480. 

B When Terry was in India sixteen years later, Corsi was about 50 years old. 
He is described as a Florentine and ‘ (if he were indeed what he seemed to be) a 
man. of a severe life and yet of a fair and affable disposition.’ Terry’s Voyage 
(Ed. 1717) p. 422. 

4 See p. 80 above. . 
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great difficulty passed through the bands of brigands that infested the 
roads, by way of Samlmsar fJambusir) and Broach. On the 4th June 
1600 lie reached the Mughal camp and on the 4th August lie reported to 
the Visitor that he hoped shortly to start, for Labor and meantime was 
diligently studying the Persian language, 

** Events of 1600-1603. 

We have no original letters available between the 1st December* 
1600 and the 6th September, 1604, and our main authorities for this 
period are Du Jamie's History and the Relations of Guerreiro on which 
that history is almost exclusively based. It will suffice here to give 
a short resume of the information supplied by Du Jarricd 

The personnel of the mission altered somewhat during these years. 
Corsi whom we left at Burh an pur proceeded to Labor probably be fore 
the end of 1600. In the spring of 1602 , Xavier returned with Akbar 
to Agra, while Goes proceeded on a mission to Goa. Pin heiro joined 
Xavier either at Agra or before his arrival there, and was at Agra- in 
the spring oi* in the but -weather of 1602 , when Goes returned to that -.city 
bringing -with him a new missionary, Father Antony* Machado. 8 Not 
long after this, Pinheiro departed for Labor and Goes seems to have 
* followed in October 1602 . Early in 1603 Goes left Labor for bis adven- 

turous journey through Thibet, 1 * 3 and for the rest of tliatye&r, the mission 
was carried on in Agra by Xavier and Machado, and in Labor by 
Pinheiro and Oorsi. 

We are told Thai when the Emperor moved from Burhanpur and 
laid siege to Aslrgarh, His Majesty ordered Xavier to write to the 
Portuguese for guns and ammunition, and that the Father refused on 
the plea that such action would be contrary to the Christian faith, 
‘In my opinion,’ says the chronicler, ‘the real reason was that the 
Emperor’s enemies were in alliance with the Portuguese.’ Be that as 
it may, the Emperor became extremely angry and bade the mis- 
sionaries depart to Goa at once : but bis anger soon blew over and they 
remained on as before. When the fort was taken, Xavier was instru- 
^ mental in saving the lives of some half-caste renegades among the 

prisoners and re-converting them to Christianity, It is said, moreover, 
that during this Deccan campaign some seventy persons ware baptized, 
including some who ‘departed incontinently to enjoy the glory of 

1 To! III, 30-S5. 

% Of Machado nothing further seems to ho known. He is buried in the old 
cemetery at Agra, where he died in April 1635, and Ins name can still ho (lech 
* ' phered on the tombstone. Fanthome, Remimuccnces of Agra , 1895, p. 65. 

& gee Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, II. 537. 
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Leaven.’ Among the latter was a little female infant picked up from a 
dung-heap and the incident at once suggested the quotation: i De 
s ter core erigens paiiperem ut collocet enm cum prmcipibus.’ In the spring 
of 1601, 1 the Emperor returned to Agra and with him went Xavier. 

While in the Deccan the Emperor despatched an embassy to Goa 
on some purely political object, and allowed Goes to accompany this 
embassy. They arrived at Goa in May 1601, bringing many costly 
presents, but the most precious of the presents, says Du Janie, was a 
band of half-caste children who had been taken prisoners at Durban pur 
and who now, after some instruction, were baptized at Goa into the faith 
of their fathers. While at Goa, Benedict de Goes received the orders 
to start upon his Thibetan journey. At the same time a Jesuit Father, 
Antony Machado, was appointed to take his place with Xavier, and the 
two set forth, arriving at Agra (if we may judge from the description 
of the heat) in the spring or early summer- of 1602. 

Meantime the Lahor Mission had, since Pinheiro’s letter of 1598, 
experienced some vicissitudes of fortune. 

At the first, things went on well. The Viceroy was in every way 
favourable to the mission. Pinheiro succeeded in obtaining from him 
the pardon of prisoners condemned to death. Fugitives from justice took 
refuge in the church. The Father’s intervention was constantly sought. 
Even great feuds such as one that broke out between the Juge-mage 
and the Emperor’s treasurer ( ? the Qazi and the Dlwan) were com- 
posed by his arbitration. When this Viceroy died and was succeeded by 
his brother, 2 efforts were made to discredit the mission, but the only 
result was that the maligners of the mission were imprisoned. About 
this time, however, a determined effort was made by some had characters 
to rob the Fathers, and the detailed account of the attempted robbery, 
as set forth in the pages of Du Jartic, gives us a curious insight into the 
manners and habits of the mission. It will suffice here to note that an 
outsider, having brought himself into the house as a possible convert, 
put datura into the food, and when all the household was stupified called 
in his accomplices and broke open the Father’s store room, taking away 
such money as there was and some relics which the Father prized more 
than money. The thieves apparently were not discovered, but the 
Viceroy and the Kotwal came in person to the Father to offer their 
sympathy. 

At Christmas in the year 1600, Pinheiro again appealed to the 

1 Elphinstone, Hist. Ind , Ed. 1857, p. 458. 

2 The two friendly Viceroys appear from Pinheiro’s letter of 1605 to have been 
Xnmaraclin (Qamru-d-dm) and Xeneao (Zain Khan.) Zain Khan Koka was Viceroy 
at Lahor just before Akbar’s return to Agra in 1602. {Blochm. Am I. 345.) 
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eyes of the unbelievers by pvpm'imr a n*pr»\s<*nhirinn <"1 f lie iimriger 
and the Magi, with pictures of the Prophets ami Persian copies of the 
chief Old Testament prophecies o£ the birth of Christ, A passion play 
was also enacted in two scenes. In one appeared Adam crushed by sin, 
whom Simeon consoles with hopes of a Messiah: to them enters a 
Philosopher with whom Adam discusses the doctrine of the incarnation. 
In the oilier Mercy and Justice dispute regarding Adam’s sin; mi 
Angel then appears announcing Christ's birth, and a Shepherd follows 
with the same nows. Similar scenes were prepared at Kasim*, ami rii 
both occasions the Viceroy attended. Conversions were not as fmpmnl. 
as had been hoped, bat we are told that Pinheiro baptised on one occa- 
sion 39 persons, on another 20, and on another 17. Details are given as 
of several indi vicinal cases, including .one of a young man of the holy 
race of* Xaques [Shaikhs] and one of a Chacata [Chughafcai] lady who 
was of the blood royal. We learn incidentally moreover that the chapel 
services were conducted in Persian ; and that the Fathers occasionally 
extended their ministrations to the villages in the neighbourhood. They 
also converted several Armenians, and Pinheiro got hold of the books 
and property of the Armenian 4 archbishop,’ who had died in trying to 
reach India through Persia, We learn too that the Fathers were 
accused of eating human flesh, of kidnapping children and of killing 
young men to make drugs from: and when these accusations brought them 
into trouble, they received the protection of the Nawab or 4 JugemageA 1 
After Corsi’s arrival, sometime in 1601, Pinheiro took the opportu- 
nity of travelling to the Emperor’s head-quarters to confer with Xavier, 
The two Fathers went immediately to pay their respects to the Emperor 
taking with them a pen and ink sketch, on paper, of the Virgin Mary. 
The Emperor received them well, hut had the sketch taken away to Ids 
private rooms at once. Thinking that he was displeased with the 
nature of the offering, the Fathers went again next day, and presented 
a picture of our Lady of Lorefcto on gilt metal (calami c lore ) % which 
the Emperor treated most reverently fi joignant les mains fort hello - 
ment He explained at the same time that he had sent the sketch 
away because it was unseemly that he should be sitting above on a ' 
high throne while the Virgin was below 7 : and when Pinheiro stooped to 

I In the course of a case described at some length by Du Jarric, the Kawab 
says, 4 Thama Theogoda e’est ct dire La Benediction de Lieu sait sur cette femme f How 
should the original words be restored ? [ | Qianimat-i-Khnda] In the same case 
mention is made of certain Hindu judges called Cateris (KhatrTs) and of the 
Ooxi (F) *qui est comme le Vicaire General da Prelat sonveram des GentiUS 

% 6 Le calaim est nne especo de metail , qui vient de la Chine, semhlalle d I’estain, 
combien qu’il ne le soit pas, ayemt heancoup de meslange de cuive : mais il est Mane et 
on en faict de la monnaye en Unde : on le dors aussi come l’ argent* 1 Du. Jarric, III, 36. 
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kiss his feet, he laid his hand on his shoulder * which he does not do 
save to the great captains, and his special favourites.* He enquired about 
the manner in which the Emperor- in Europe saluted the Pope, 
and it was explained to him, that the Pope had a cross marked on his 
foot, which showed that it was only in his character as Christ’s repre- 
sentative that he had his feet kissed by the Emperor. The conversa- 
tion turned then on the sign of the cross and a pupil of Pinheiro’s was 
made to show how it was done. The Emperor asked Pinheiro if he had 
done it properly, and was told that he had. He also enquired why 
the sign of the cross was made on the forehead, mouth and chest, and a 
fitting explanation was given him. 

During the earlier part of 1602, Goes and Machado arrived at Agra 
from Goa and Pinheiro went out several miles to greet them. Mean- 
time news came from Oorsi at Labor that the previous Viceroy having 
died, his successor, a bigot ted Muhammadan, who had as governor of 
Gujrat, imbibed a hatred of the Portuguese, 1 had commenced ill-using 
the Christians and endeavouring to make them renounce their faith. 
The Fathers at Agra, therefore, presented themselves to the Emperor 
(bringing with them this time pictures of the great Albuquerque and 
of the Viceroy of Goa, Ayres de Saldagna) and made two requests. 
First that Pinheiro might have leave to go back to Labor, a request which 
the Emperor granted much to their surprise, as Pinheiro was a favourite 
with him. And secondly, that a written order might be given to 
them under the Emperor’s seal, expressly permitting such of his subjects 
as desired to embrace Christianity to do so without let or hindrance. 
This also the Emperor agreed to, but then further difficulties began. 
The eunuch who had charge of the drawing up of the firman hesitated 
to include so sweeping an order and consulted the e Maitre d’ hotel,’ but 
this latter was a nephew of the Viceroy of Labor and interposed every 
possible delay : so that the Fathers in despair made nse of a young cour- 
tier, a favourite of the Emperor and a former pupil of Pinheiro’s, who 
drew the Emperor’s attention to the matter and pushed it through in 
spite of the further objections of Agiscoa 2 [ 4 Aziz Koka, ] the Grand 
Chamberlain, whose duty it was to seal the firmans and bring them to 
the Emperor to sign. The Fathers were delighted at their success, and 

1 Quftj Khan, who had served in Gujrat in 1578 and 1583 (cf p. 58 above) was 
made Governonr of the Punjab in (circa) 1009 AH = AD 1600-1 $ and is probably the 
Viceroy here alluded to : see Bloehm. Am I. 34. 

2 He is elsewhere described by the Jesuits as the Emperor’s foster brother, and 
they say that his son and daughter had married the Emperor’s daughter and son Mirzd 
i Azl% Eoha i KMn-i-A ( zcrtYi. was Akbar’s foster brother : one of his daughters married 
Prince Murad and another Prince Khusrau (Bloehm, Ain I. 325) : and he is undoubtedly 
the person meant in the text. 
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when Pinheiro ultimately went to take his leave of the Emperor, he was 
treated with great kindness and presented with a horse for the journey. 

Before Pinheiro left. Agra, Xavier had laid before the Emperor a 
book describing in Persian, the life, miracles and doctrine of Christ. 4 
With this the Emperor was so pleased that he frequently had it read 
m x to him by 4 Aziz Koka, and 4 Aziz Koka' himself asked the Fathers for a 

second copy. The Emperor also asked that a . similar work might be 
prepared to describe the lives of the apostles. 3 

Considerable excitement was caused about this time by a copy of 
the picture of the Madonna del Popolb at liorne, 3 which the Fathers . 
had with them. Although ''the picture had been in their possession for 
two years they had not dared to show it in public for fear of the 
Emperor taking a fancy to it. At- Christmas time A. I). 1601, however, 
they let it be seen in the Church and immediately great crowds pressed 
to see it, including many Muhammadans. Among those who came were 
the brother and nephew of the king of Xhandar (Khandesli), 4 a son 
of the king of Qandahar 5 and other courtiers. The Emperor, heard: 
of the picture and expressed a wish to come, but, as the .’Fathers* house 
(though in the city) was a good half league from the palace, he bade 
the Fathers bring it to him. While Pinheiro was fetching the picture, 
f' the Emperor presented Xavier with a rich kind of waterproof and des- 

cended live steps from his throne to put it on his shoulders. When 
the picture came, the Emperor treated it with all possible respect, and 
kept it for a day to show it to his jsanana. After it had been returned, 
the Emperor sent for it again as his mother who had not seen it 
before had expressed a wish to see it. It was brought back, therefore, 
and the Emperor lifted it up himself and took it into the zaimna and 
stood by it, allowing none to come near. After it had been duly seen 

1 The Dastan-i-Masih ‘. completed in 1602 (see p. 110 below). In describing Akbar’s 
character the Provincial at Goa in 1607 wrote as follows (see Drei ’Neue UelMiones): 

< When once he had listened to the Life of Christ written by Jerome Xavier in 
Persian, he began to reverence highly the pictures of Christ and to speak more 
respectfully of Christ himself, though several of the Muhammadans tried to 

m ' persuade him that Christ’s miracles were not due to any supernatural power, but to 

Christ’s exceeding skill as a physician, dealing with natural methods/ 

2 Which was apparently done. See p. 113 below. 

8 The painting of the Virgin on the high altar of the Church of S. Maria del 
Popolo is one of those attributed to S. Luke. Forbes’ Rambles in Rome , p. 4. 

4 Bahadur Khan who had been besieged at Ash and who was now a prisoner at 
Gwaliar. Elliot, VI. 14*6. 

6 Mnzaffar Khan had died in 1599*1600 and this probably refers to his eldest 
son Bahrain Khan (Blochm. lm 1.314). Guerreiro (p< 52; adds that the king had 
been driven out by 4 Abduxam [Abdulla Klpm] Bey de Husbec/ apparently con- 

fusing him with the king of Badakhshaa. 
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inside, it was sent out by a eunuch to the Fathers, who then showed 
it publicly to a large crowd of courtiers amid ‘marvellous silence.* 
After it had been taken home, it was once more sent for by the Em- 
peror to allow of his having it copied by his own native painters and 
this time it remained several days in the palace. After this, the Fathers 
would not let it out of their possession, except on two occasions. On one 
of these it was sent to the house of ‘Aziz Koka with the result that this 
powerful officer -was thereby won over to the Jesuits* side. On another 
occasion it was sent to the King of Qandahar and returned with much 
politeness and with offers of ba khsh ish which the Fathers refused. 

The Fathers meantime busied themselves in various good works. 
They were able to rescue from slavery, a number of half-castes who 
had been made prisoners in the war in the Deccan, and to baptize them 
after instructing them in the faith. Some other cases of baptisms are 
also narrated. In Labor, Pinbeiro baptized two sons of the king of 
Persia’s ambassador, Manucliiher, a Georgian who had been in the 
country six years, and was then returning to Persia. He also found means 
to get possession of a. young Hungarian slave from Buda Pesth, who 
was accompanying a Turkish embassy, and to send him to Goa. 1 * More- 
over when a Native Christian woman who had been kidnapped in her 
youth and sold to a Greek who had afterwards married her, was 
claimed by her parents, Pinheiro was able by showing the Emperor’s 
firman to obtain for her the right to remain with her husband. 

Some time dnring the year 1602, Xavier was able to obtain the 
release from durance of some 50 shipwrecked Portuguese who had been 
seized by the Governor of Cambay and sent to the Court. 53 During this 
same year the relations between the Emperor and his son, Salim, 
became very strained : and it is interesting to notice the care which the 
Fathers took to stand well with both parties. Salim, we are told, wrote 
to Xavier with his own hand, superscribing his letter with a cross. Xavier 
took care to have the letter read in the Emperor’s presence and to reply in 
Portuguese. He had an agent with the Prince in the person of Giovanne 
Filippo 3 through whom correspondence could pass. The substance of 
this correspondence, as described by Du Jarric is of some interest and the 
position adopted by the Prince towards Christianity about this time is 

1 Gf. p. 98 below. 

53 Cf. p. 90. below. Du Jarric, III. 79, implies that they arrived at Labor and 
that Xavier interceded for them there. It does not appear, however, that either 
Akbar or Xavier had gone to Labor this year. • 

3 If this be not the Italian mentioned on p. 91 below, it may possibly be John 
Philip de Bourbon, the husband of Juliana mentioned in the note on p. 53 above : but 
I have no information regarding de Bourbon beyond what is given in Col. Kincaid’s 
article there referred to. 
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■somewhat striking, if the Jesuit authorities are to be believed. We are 
assured that lie wore a gold cross round his node : that lie said fob:* 
captains that, in time of danger he should call on, none huf Christ; . that 
lie wrote to Goa asking for a separate mission of priests to he sent to Ills' 
.Court : that ho had a golden crucifix made for himself: that he had a 
figure of Christ on the cross carved on a large, emerald 1 and wore it on a 
chain : and so forth. lie also read from end to end the book written hy 
Xavier to which the Emperor had given the title i Mirror of Purity: 5 * 
and had given a large sum for the building in Agra of a church, which 
should equal in size that which his father had allowed to be built at Labor. 

Father Jerome Xavier 9 s letter f rom Agra, dated September 6, 1804, 

Our next authority is a very long letter written by Xavier from A. .era 
on September 6, 1604. The original manuscript is preserved in the 
British Museum ( Marsd. MSS. 9854, foil. 7-19) and as the letter has 
never before been published and has not apparently been utilized in 
Du Jarric’s history, some fairly full quotations from it will perhaps be 
pardoned. 

The letter begins with a description of the religious life of the Fathers 
and their congregation : — 

‘Fathers Pinheiro and Fix Corsi are in Labor; and Father Ant. 
Machado and myself are here in Agra. We are all in good health by the 
goodness of God. We occupy ourselves as well as we can in. the exercises 
of the Society, keeping up the custom of daily meditation and examination 
and that of the renewal of vows, &c. We endeavour to confirm our con- 
verts in the faith they have adopted, and in a fitting way of life. To this 
end, on Sundays and on ordinary feasts, there is always a sermon, and when 
the Portuguese prisoners were here, there were two sermons, one for them 
in Portuguese at the second mass, and one for the natives in their own 
language. At the principal feasts, numbers of both men and women come to 
confession and receive communion, which you will learn to your consolation 
and to ours. At Christmas there was a. fine procession as is customary every 
year, which moves the Christians to great devotion. Many Muhammadans 
and heathens who came hither, seeing it, returned praising the customs of 
the Christians. This is a good opportunity to explain our religion to them, 
and as their own has such a slight foundation it is easier to convince their 
understanding than their will, their lives being so far from the strictness 
and, perfection of the Evangelical law and the happiness it brings to its 
followers. 

Our Christians keep Lent very well, with the full rigour of fasting and 
abstinence from all milk food. We gave them leave to. eat butter, but many 
did not avail themselves of it. All through Lent nothing is conceded : even 

i See p. 91 below. 

8 See p. Ill below. The work was not completed till 1609* 
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to those under age. We do not extend to them the usual dispensations 
because it is well that being new Christians they should, from devotion, 
imitate in something the austerity of the early Christians. There will be 
no lack of opportunity hereafter for their availing themselves of the con- 
cessions which will be made to them in the course of time. Also we have 
regard to the Muhammadans, who hold our fasting in great contempt 
seeing that we eat twice a day ; and to those Christians who were formerly 
Muhammadans it would seem as if they did not fast at all, so that 4 sicut 
exhibuerunt in membra sua servire in iniquitate ad iniqwitaiemj having 
observed the Muhammadan fast with such rigour 4 iia exldbuercmt ilia 
servire justitise in sanctificalio i nem. i Every Friday evening in Lent? we have 
a sermon to the Christians : at the end we show them the crucifix which is 
placed, covered, on the altar, after which the Litany is recited, and then 
as many men as the Church can hold (for here in Agra it is very small) 
take the discipline, while the Father recites the 4 Miserere When these 
have finished others take their place, and so on till all have taken their 
turn. They take the discipline across the back, according to our custom : 
so do nearly all the Christians, old and new. When we have a larger Church 
there will be room to conduct these exercises with greater solemnity. The 
offices for Holy Week are simply recited, but the other ceremonies are carried 
out with all solemnity. The washing of the feet is performed fully with 
great devotion and consolation. All go to confession during Lent ; and on 
Maunday Thursday and Easterday more than forty persons of both sexes 
who a few years ago were followers of Muhammad, received Holy Com- 
munion. The mystery of the Supreme Sacrament is preached to them 
individually and in general, and the privilege of approaching it is highly 
prized whenever we give them leave. May God keep them and advance 
them in perfection every day. Amen. * 

Many of the congregation were however sadly in want of tem- 
poral aid. Some of the Portuguese captured at Aslrgarh had indeed 
been enlisted by Akbar as ahdis , \ i.e., soldiers with two horses apiece/ 
but there were many others who were entirely dependant on the 
alms of the Fathers. The case of the fifty shipwrecked Portuguese 
captives 1 gave the Fathers much trouble. They besought the inter- 
cession of the Prince Salim, and even of 'Aziz Koka (' whose son had 
sent them here’), for the purpose of obtaining the Emperor’s permission 
for the return of these captives to Goa; but Akbar insisted on the 
payment of a large ransom. This the Fathers said was impossible and 
at last the Emperor suddenly gave in. The Portuguese were greatly 
delighted and came to . make their salam, while Xavier thanked the 
Emperor saying: 4 My Lord, you have liberated fifty captives and in so 
doing have made fifty thousand Portuguese your, servants. ’ Shortly 
afterwards Akbar made them shoot at a mark before him and £ those 
who did so, hit the white at almost every shot. 7 £ That same afternoon 

I See 88 ahnvA. 
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he earned many guns to be brought before them and bade them pick 
out the best fur his chiefs. He received all of t bora -»,.>♦ s how j n <* 

them great familiarity atsd presold ed four of them with a gun apiece. 1 
At the beginning of December [ IGOo ] I bey started southwards am! a 
certain Armenian-called Islcand'ar through whose villages they passed 
supplied them with a few rupees each, which enabled them ultimate!? 
to reach Goa, travelling by way of- Ahmadabad and Cara bay. Two of 
them returned in the hope, that Alcbar would show them favour, but he 
ignored them, -recognizing * how worthless they mast be to leave the 
service of their king so lightly. s 

Father Jerome, then, .having tried unsuccessfully to get leave to go 
to Labor, turned Ids attention to some Armenians and others in his 
neighbourhood. Ten leagues..- from Agra, an Armenian landholder re- 
turning one night to his -home ‘was -beginning to drink when lie was 
surprized by death and rendered his son! to his Creator without so 
much as time to cry <c Jesus ” and the Father' forthwith set. out to 
comfort his relations and to help in settling his affairs. On Ids way ho 
passed Fathpur Sikr! where Prince Sail in was then residing:— 

4 On the way,’ he writes 4 there is a city which used to be the court of the 
Emperor Alcbar when Father Ilodolfi was here, which is culled Fateh pur : 
we might say of it 44 here stood Troy, ” for it is totally demolished ; but u lb w 
edifices made by the Emperor still stand firm. The Prince was f here at 
the time and I went to see him. He was much pleased at my visit and 
entertained me very well, and when his second sou, 1 ' who was with him, 
took no notice of my salutation, he said to him. “Ho there! the Father is 
saluting you,” and the young man then obeyed him.' 

While with the Prince, Xavier was able to do a good turn for an 
Italian servant* of his whose pay. was in arrears, and also for the widow 
of an Armenian goldsmith whose property had been sensed. Tins 
Armenian, like his compatriot, above mentioned, had died from, drink : 
lie had offered before the Prince to drink 5 or 6 goblets of spirits ; ami 
instead of drinking, like the Prince, from small cups he insisted on 
draining a large china bowl, with the result that he died nest day 
without recovering consciousness. On his return Xavier again visited.-' 
the Prince and found him having copper made from peacocks’ tails in 
his presence, such copper being an excellent antidote against poison ! 
The Father continues his account as follows : — 

4 That same day the Prince showed me a crucifix carved on an emerald, -y 
very well wrought. He told me he had had it made to take with him. The 

1 Bull un- Fanoiz then sixteen years old. 

2 Perhaps the Mlippo' mentioned on ,p. SB- above. Xavier in the same letter 
says that this Italian and his wife entertained him at Ibithjmia 

5 c-f p. 89 above. 
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to those under age. We do not extend to tliem the usual dispensations 
because it is well that being new Christians they should, from devotion, 
imitate in something the austerity of the early Christians. There will be 
no lack of opportunity hereafter for their availing themselves of the con- 
cessions which will be made to them in the course of time. Also we have 
regard to the Muhammadans, who hold our fasting in great contempt 
seeing that we eat twice a day ; and to those Christians who were formerly 
Muhammadans it would seem as if they did not fast at all, so that 4 sicut 
exhibuerunt in membra sua servire in iniquitate ad iniquitatem / having 
observed the Muhammadan fast with such rigour 1 ita exhibuerant ilia 
servire justitise in mnctificationem .* Every Friday evening in Lent, we have 
a sermon to the Christians : at the end we show them the crucifix which is 
placed, covered, on the altar, after which the Litany is recited, and then 
as many men as the Church can hold (for here in Agra it is very small) 
take the discipline, while the Father recites the £ Miserere.' When these 
have finished others take their place, and so on till all have taken their 
turn. They take the discipline across the back, according to our custom ; 
so do nearly all the Christians, old and new. When we have a larger Church 
there will be room to conduct these exercises with greater solemnity. The 
oSJees for Holy Week are simply recited, but the other ceremonies are carried 
out with all solemnity. The washing of the feet is performed fully with 
great devotion and consolation. All go to confession during Lent ; and on 
Maunday Thursday and Easterday more than forty persons of both sexes 
who a few years ago were followers of Muhammad, received Holy Com- 
munion. The mystery of the Supreme Sacrament is pleached to them 
individually and in general, and the privilege of approaching it is highly 
prized whenever we give them leave. May God keep them and advance 
them in perfection every day. Amen. 5 

Many of the congregation were however sadly in want of tem- 
poral aid. Some of the Portuguese captured at Asirgarh had indeed 
been enlisted by Akbar as ahdis, c i.e., soldiers with two horses apiece,’ 
but there were many others who were entirety dependant on the 
alms of the Fathers. The case of the fifty shipwrecked Portuguese 
captives 1 gave the Fathers much trouble. They besought the inter- 
cession of the Prince Salim, and even of ‘Aziz Koka (‘ whose son had 
sent them here’), for the purpose of obtaining the Emperor’s permission 
for the return of these captives to Goa; but Akbar insisted on the 
payment of a large ransom. This the Fathers said was impossible and 
at last the Emperor suddenly gave in. The Portuguese were greatly 
delighted and came to make their salam, "while Xavier thanked the 
Emperor saying : 6 My Lord, you have liberated fifty captives and in so 
doing have made fifty thousand Portuguese your, servants. ’ Shortly 
afterwards Akbar made them shoot at a mark before him and 4 those 
•who did so, hit the white at almost every shot, ’ 4 That same afternoon 

1 See p. 88 above. 
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lie caused many guns to be brought before them and bade them pick 
out the best for his chiefs. He received all of them that night, showing 
them great familiarity and presented four of them with a gun apiece. ’ 
At the beginning of December '[ 1603 ] they started southwards and a 
certain Armenian called Iskandar through whose villages they passed 
•supplied them with a few rupees each, which enabled them ultimately 
to reach Goa, travelling by way of Ahmadabad and Cambay. Two of 
them returned in the hope that Akbar would show them favour, but lie 
ignored them, recognizing 4 how worthless they must be to leave the 
service of their king so lightly. ’ 

Father Jerome, then, having tried unsuccessfully to get leave to go 
to Labor, turned his attention to some Armenians a*nd others in his 
neighbourhood. Ten leagues from Agra, an Armenian landholder re- 
turning one night to his home 4 was beginning to drink when he was 
surprized by death and rendered his soul to his Creator without so 
much as time to cry “ Jesus ” : ’ and the Father forthwith set out to 
comfort his relations and to help in settling his affairs. On his way he 
passed Fathpur Slkrl where Prince Salim was then residing : — 

4 On the way,’ he writes * there is a city which used to be the court of the 
Emperor Akbar when Father Eodolfi was here, which is called Fatehpur i 
we might say of it “ here stood Troy, ” for it is totally demolished ; but a few 
edifices made by the Emperor still stand firm. The Prince was there at 
the time and I went to see him. He was much pleased at my visit and 
entertained me very well, and when his second son, 1 who was with him, 
took no notice of my salutation, he said to him. “ Ho there ! the Father is 
saluting you,” and the young man then obeyed him.’ 

While with the Prince, Xavier was able to do a good turn for an 
Italian servant 8 of his whose pay was in arrears, and also for the widow 
of an Armenian goldsmith whose property had been seized. This 
Armenian, like his compatriot above mentioned, had died from drink : 
he had offered before the Prince to drink 5 or 6 goblets of spirits ; and 
instead of drinking, like the Prince, from small cups he insisted on 
draining a large china bowl, with the result that he died next day 
without recovering consciousness. On his return Xavier again visited 
the Prince and found him having copper made from peacocks' tails in 
his presence, such copper being an excellent autidote against poison ! 
The Father continues his account as follows : — 

"That same day the Prince showed me a crucifix carved on an emerald, 8 
very well wrought. He told me he had had it made to take with him. The 

1 Sultan Panmz then sixteen years old. 

2 Perhaps the Filippo mentioned on p. 88 above. Xavier in the same letter 
says that this Italian and his wife entertained him at Fathpur. 

£ cf p. 89 above. 
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emerald is about the size of one’s thumb and the crucifix is very well caned 
upon it. (I had seen it in Agra, when it was made, a little while before he 
left). It is a fine piece of work, encircled with gold, pierced with a hole by 
which it can be hung on a gold chain. I remained two days longer, 
and when I took my leave, the Prince gave* me five hundred rupees tor the 
church. His seat was slightly raised and when I would have bent down to 
touch, his feet, he raised me in his arms as he might a beloved brother and 
begged me to recommend him much to the Lord Jesus. He then, pursued 
his journey to Elahabae (Allahabad) from whence he came, refusing to return 
by Agra where his father was, so as not to fall into the snare again 

After he had been two or three months in Allahabad, he said to his 
Italian servant abovementioned : “ Write to the Father that you see how 
I carry about with me this image of the Lord Jesus ” (which I take to he the 
aforesaid crucifix). He also sent me another five hundred rupees for the 
church, * and said that he would order everything necessary to be given 
to me. 

The son of an Armenian Christian was in the Prince’s service and I 
asked the favour here in Agra that he would make him his soldier with 
three horses, and show him favour in future. The young* man remained in 
Agra some time on necessary business and then went to the Prince in 
Allahabad, who asked him what faith he followed : he replied that he was a 
Muhammadan and the Prince indignantly cast him off, refused to admit him 
to his service and said he had a mind to cut out his tongue. The wretched 
young man has been in disgrace for eight or ten months. 

To show favour to some Portuguese who had arrived, the Prince asked 
them if they would like some pork to eat, and they said they would. The 
Prince ordered a pig to be fetched and when it was brought, he gave it 
to a young Christian and bade him take it to his master, but the young man 
was ashamed and let the pig escape. At supper, the prince remembering 
the pig, asked the young man’s master if he had received it, to which he 
answered : ■ ■ No, my Lord, and I have neither seen nor heard anything of 

it.” The Prince thereupon sent for the young man and rated him soundly 
as a disgrace to his religion, dismissed him from his service, took away 
what he gay e him for his daily maintenance, and ordered that two or three 
months’ arrear of pay owing to him should be forfeited. 1 * 3 

These things show at least that he is not averse to our Holy Faith/ 

When Father Jerome returned to Agra, he shortly found himself in 
unwonted favour with the Emperor and was able to commence building 
his new Church. The following is his account of the matter: — 

• 4 The Emperor has sent for me since, very often, once a week at least 
when we have finished our prayers/ to come and spend the night with him, 

1 Salim’s previous visit to .Agra is described in Xoer, Kaiser Akhar II. 548, 

® Fantlioxne on p. 29 of his Reminiscences of Agra 1895, quotes a short firman 
of Akbar’s prohibiting interference with the building of this Church : but he does 
not say where the firman comes from. 

3 A similar story is told by Coryate. Kerr's Voyages and Travels , IX. 43L 
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as he wishes to hear us speak and praises us highly for it. This is a favour 
only granted to certain chiefs and others whom he wishes to. honour. We 
remain nearly all night in conversation with him, relating many things of 
Christ Our Lord, and Iiis Saints. On one of these occasions I gave him a 
hook in Persian, containing sayings of some of our philosophers and many 
curious things, which he had asked me for. He and his chiefs enjoy it very 
much and it is in great request. 1 

When 1 returned from my visit to the Prince we commenced the 
building of our churchy and the first stone was laid with great solemnity. 
Many Muhammadans were present, and were greatly edified by the cere- 
monies which Christians use on these occasions. These works are not so 
expensive here as in other places, being made of bricks, lead, and a great 
part of clay, which is made of a certain kind of earth. The chapel will be 
well finished, though perfect workmanship may be wanting. It will soon 
be finished, please God. It is badly needed as the Christians are very 
crowded in our present small Chapel.’ 

There were, however, troubles in store and the Father now launches 
out into a long account of a malicious slander circulated by a dis- 
contented Portuguese to the effect that 1 we had killed so and so, and 
so and so, that we were spies and traitors to the Emperor whose salt 
we ate, that we stole whatever we could lay hands on, and other things 
much worse : non erat malum in civitate which was not our doing, 
especially mine. * The little congregation and more particularly the 
Armenian part of it began to look with suspicion on the Fathers : but 
the most interesting phase of the business to us is the fact that 4 an 
English heretic, here, also took part in the affair, stirring up the Portu- 
guese to say many things and then repeating them to ns and inciting 
us to complain to the Emperor.’ 3 The Fathers were in great doubt as 

1 Possibly the incomplete ‘Ama-i-Haqq-numa. See p. Ill below. 

3 The new Church was apparently completed in Jahangir’s reign and a College 
was added which was built ‘ in litterae Z specimen’ (Botelho in Marsd. MSS. 9S53, 
Brit. Mus). The Church according to one story was pulled down to appease a 
Muhammadan tumult and the Jesuits then built a less sumptuous one inside their 
College (it.) According to Tavernier, an Armenian friend of Shah Jahan’s who 
lived near the Church objected to the bell ringing when he was ill, so Shah Jahan 
had the bell removed and hung round the neck of his elephant *• but as it was 
somewhat heavy it was ultimately taken off and deposited with the Kotwal (Tav. 
ed. 1676, II. 70). Bernier says the tower as well as the greater part of the Church 
was pulled down by Shah Jahan (Amst. ed. 1728, II. 80). According to Panthome 
(Rem, of Agra, .1895, p. 80) the Church was added to in. the Eighteenth century by 
Sumru and Pilose and is substantially the same as the present Chapel. Col. Kincaid 
in the Asiatic Quarterly for Jan. 1887 says, ‘ the building now occupied by the 
Catholic Mission Press is said to have been the first Christian Church [at Agra] 
and according to family tradition was founded by the Lady Juliana.’ (cf. p. 53 above). 

S The English heretic was John Mildenall of whom Orme in his 4 History of the 
Establishment of the English Trade at Surat,’ p. 311, gives the following account : 
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to the action which they should take. At first they were for laying the 
matter before Akbar, but they failed to obtain access to him, having to 
wait for hours while he disported himself in his Mahal. Then on re- 
considering the matter they decided to do nothing: 4 but the aforesaid 
'Englishman seeing that he was losing this great opportunity of making 
mischief, went about aggravating matters and insinuating that we 
dared not appear before the Emperor, hut the truth should be brought 
to light. ’ It seems however that the discontented Portuguese, having 
on the eve of the feast of St. John 1 sent a most intemperate letter to 
the Fathers, suddenly repented and next morning came and threw 
himself at their feet beseeching them by the wounds of Jesus to pardon 
his false calumnies. Whereupon the Fathers were again of half a mind 
to tell the Emperor the whole story and — 

* Many incited us to do so especially the Englishman and his partners 
who pretended great zeal for our honour, but God made it clear that 
£ Latebat anguis in herba ,’ for if we had taken the matter before the Emperor 
it would have bred some coldness and disaffection towards us among the 
Portuguese even if they did not believe the slanders, or would at least have 
thrown discredit on those who whether truly or falsely had said such 
things of their priests. The Englishman and others had determined to 
take this occasion of presenting a petition to the Emperor that he would 
allow their people to come into his ports and give them what they asked for, 
without having anything to do with the Portuguese, so that the whole 
thing was a diabolical plot, and when we refused to appeal to the Emperor, 
the Englishman was very disappointed at losing the opportunity, for he and 
his partners, who were most forward in persuading and assisting us to 
appeal to the Emperor, were now obliged to seek other means of furthering 
their ends. Did not the mercy of the Lord appear in this ? Fecit Jiac tenia- 
Hone tantum proventum, discovering a thousand things against ns and 

*' He was bred a merchant and was employed whilst the establishment of the 
Company was under adjustment, to hear a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the Mogul, 
Acbar, requesting the freedom of trade in his dominions. He left Aleppo in July 
1800, but did not arrive at Agra until the year 1603, where he was much thwarted 
by the friars j but after a residence of three years obtained a phirmaund, Acbar 
being dead, from Jehangire, with which he returned as lie came through Persia, and 

was at Casbin in October 1606 The rest of his story is very obscure. He 

returned to Persia, if not before, in 1610, with some commission, in which two 
others, young men, were joined ; whom it is said he poisoned in order to embezzle 
the effects committed to their common charge, with which he repaired to Agra, 
where he turned Homan Catholic, and died himself of poison, leaving all he 
possessed to a Frenchman, whose daughter he intended to marry.’ MildenalFs own 
account of the business (which is too long to quote) will be found in his letter of 
1806 at pp. 114—116 of 761. I. of Purcbas’ Pilgrimes. 

1 Jerome says : c It was the eve of St. John and our children and the Christians 
were jumping the fires.’ Belta-m Fires— on June 23rd— at Agra ! 
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the Christians, which they liad tried to obtain in favour of the English. 
One who was on their side now made known that he had been heavily 
bribed to prepare matters with the Emperor, 1 but after all this he turned 
against them, broke the agreement he had made, and in our presence tore 
up the paper each had secretly prepared. All this came of the previous 

persecution which the Lord Jesus brought to such a ha-ppy issue The 

Englishman tried by means of heavy bribes' to obtain a firman from the 
Emperor allowing his people to come into the ports, promising much profit, 
and many tried to procure it for him, but 4 dominus dissipcct concilia 
principum, > and, as 4 cor regis in maim Domini* the Emperor would never 
grant the request, though the Englishman persevered in asking it for two 
years, and we trust in our Lord God that many more may elapse before he 
obtains it. It is no small favour which our Lord does us in preventing a 
thing so prejudicial to the State and our Faith.’ 

At the beginning of March [1604 ] there had arrived in Agra from 
Labor a 6 distinguished and learned Florentine Joio Battista Vechiete’ 2 
who had travelled 4 in many eastern lands, through Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Persia/ and who was much favoured by the Emperor. An interest" 
ing account of his books is then given : — 

4 He has much friendship for us, in proof of which he gave us a book 
of the Holy Gospels in Arabic with the Latin at the foot, printed in the 
Vatican, which we value very highly. He had also with him the Psalter of 
David in Persian, which he obtained with great pains and at great cost 
from a Jew who had it in Persian, but in Hebrew characters. It was 
translated two hundred years ago by an eminent Jew of Persia. We gave 
ourselves to the transcribing of these books with much delight. While the 
Italian was here, he copied in Persian character the Books of Proverbs, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Judith and Esther, which he had in Persian, but in 
Hebrew character, s and gave them to us freshly copied into the Persian 
tongue and character, but though the characters are new, the translation is 
more than two hundred years old: he obtained them from some Jews in 
Persia at a good price. We gave him the book of the four Gospels in 
Persian, which he greatly desired, for he said that they had the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in Persian at Borne, but would like very much to have the 
other three. Last year we sent to Pome another book of the Gospels in 
Persian, the translation of which is more than 600 years old. God grant 

1 According to Mildenall the Jesuits had not been behind hand for they 4 had 
given to the two chief est counsellors that the king had, at least five hundred pounds 
sterling a piece that they should in no wise consent unto these demands of mine, 9 i.e. 
his demands for trading privileges for the English. 

% He is probably one of the merchants referred to by Mildenall in his letter of 
1608 from Qazwrn in which he says : 4 1 would have come myself when I wrote this 
letter save that there were two Italian merchants in Agra that knew of all my 
proceedings whom I doubted, as I had good cause lest they would do me some 
harme.’ 

5 The regular custom among Persian Jews. See Ind. Antiq. XVXL 115. y 
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that it arrived safely. We are now arranging the same Gospels in Persian 
with the corresponding Latin at the foot, which God willing will be much 
esteemed in Europe/ 

Meantime Father Corsi came from Labor to Agra for a two 
months’ stay. 4 He has learnt Persian,’ says Xavier, 4 and commenced 
Hindustani, the language of this country : and by his capacity and 
desire to learn I think he will soon master Arabic as well/ 

On one and the same day the whole party left Agra; Corsi and 
Joao Battista to go to Lahor, Xavier and Machado to accompany the 
Emperor towards Bengal. The Emperor was in reality advancing 
against his son Salim who lay at Allahabad and only turned back on 
hearing of the mortal illness of his mother: hut when Xavier wrote, the 
object of the journey was kept in secrecy and Akbar had not as yet 
left Agra more than a march or two behind him. 

The Father concludes this part of his letter by reporting the con- 
versions of the past year. 4 They had been few indeed,’ lie says, for 4 the 
Muhammadans are truly unfit to receive the Holy Gospel, and we are 
certainly unfit instruments for the conversion of such hard hearts ! 9 
Including Portuguese and others, there had been during the year eight 
marriages and 25 baptisms. Then follow details regarding the baptism 
of two native infants and the conversion of a woman who was employed 
about the church. 

Xavier then turns to describe the progress made at Lahor. The 
Governor in those parts was 4 a great enemy of our faith, ’ but though 
lie was ready to persecute the Christians' he was favourably inclined 
towards Pinheiro personally. The poorer Armenians in Lahor made 
their livelihood by selling wine, ‘ for which they often get into trouble 
as the Viceroy holds them trade ini detestation (though he drinks well 
himself), * and it was only when Pinheiro had persuaded these Arme- 
nians to desist from this calling that they were safe from the persecu- 
tion of the Viceroy. Owing to Akbar’s Firman the Christians might 
practice their religion quite openly : — 

‘The feasts of Christmas and Easter are kept at Labor with great 
solemnity, and the church being so large and beautiful, everything can he 
well carried out. Joao Battista, the abovementioned Italian, was present 
at one of these feasts and wept with joy to see these things done openly in a 
land of Muhammadans. When he was with us in Agra he was overcome 
with surprise at the sight of the funeral of an honourable Armenian, when 
the Christians accompanied the funeral carrying lighted candles, the cross 
uncovered borne before them, the children singing the Creed, and the 
Fathers reciting prayers bringing up the rear. ’ 

All the chiefs and principal persons of Labor, we are told, were on 
very good terms with the Fathers : 4 So are the Viceroy and the principal 
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magistrates who set many free at their. request even though they be 
Muhammadans or heathens, and often send them the Christians who 
are brought before them to be dealt with as the Fathers think fit/ 

Troubles however were not wanting. A nephew of Abdulla Khan 
‘(who died lately), the king of those parts of Maronhar [Mawaran-nalir] 
and Samarcand, which used to be the realm of the great Tamerlane/ 
was listening to a sermon in the Church, when one of his followers 
6 rose up and brandished his scimitar above the head of the Father who 
being deep in the sermon did not perceive it, but he was prevented by 
his fellows from cutting the Father’s head off/ The Fathers also 
found themselves in a difficult position before the Viceroy, who c is very 
zealous for his faith, and thinks himself learned beyond all past and 
present, looking* down even on Aristotle/ 1 Accordingly when the Fathers 
supported their creed and ‘contradicted the doctrine of "Muhammad/ the 
Viceroy would burst into a frenzy calling them vagabonds, &e. But he 
knew at the same time that they had Akbar’s license to preach, and 
when Father Corsi went to Agra he began to fear that an ill report 
would be made of him and, having called for Pinheiro, said to him : 

4 Father, I am a friend to you and to the Lord Jesus : no one knows 
Him better than I do. He had the spirit of God and neither prophet 
nor angel could speak as he spoke/ He failed however to gain the con- 
fidence of the Fathers, as the following incident shows clearly enough : — 

4 One day when the Father visited him he was preparing a drink com- 
posed of sugarcandy and rosewater, as a refreshment in the great heat. 
He drank of it himself and so did some of the chiefs, and he went on pre- 
paring it and handing it round. He offered some to the Father among the 
first, asking if he would drink some of it. The Father could not excuse him- 
self seeing the honour done to him by giving him the preference before the 
“ Cazi ” who is like the Bishop among us, and all the priests and learned men. 
But remembering that a few days ago the Viceroy had threatened to cut off 
his head, if he persisted in declaring the Divinity of Christ, and the hatred 
which the Viceroy has for all Christians, he was almost afraid to taste it, but 
in order to show no want of confidence and to meet his advances frankly he 
said: “Why should I not drink, when it is specially prepared by your 
hands P ” He made the sign of the cross over it openly and drank. But the 
Father will not often trust himself to these honours, except where it is 
necessary to accept them in testimony of our Faith. ’ 

Some days after the Viceroy’s wife came to the Church, bringing 
an offering to Our Lady, and making a vow for the amendment of her 
son. This son we are told was * given to evil courses and abandoned in 

1 < Q a i;j Khan was a pious man and a staunch Sunni : lie was much respected 
for his learning. Asa poet he is known under the name of TTlfatl : some of his verses 
may be found in the concluding chapter of the Mirat-ui’alam.’ Bloehm. Ain I. 34 n. 

J. i. 13 
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monbus. His mother’s advice lias bo effect on him, nor Ids father’s 
punishments even when heavy and publicly adininsterecU 1 * 

Several gifts were made to the Church ; among others 4 several 
pieces of silver plate, i.e., a beautiful thurible, a silver holy-water basin, 
and a stick for the holy-water sprinkler, and silver cruets and plate 
beautifully chased. 5 

An Armenian merchant being nigh to death called in the Fathers 
and confessed to them and 4 begged with much feeling that the passion 
of Jesus Christ should be read to him.’ 4 He was buried very different- 
ly from other Armenians, to show how the Roman Church honours, 
even after death, those w r ho have been obedient to her in life.’ 

We also hear again of the Hungarian : — . 

‘A young man from the realm of the Emperor [in Europe] captive to 
a Turk who made him prisoner in the late wars, came hither with his 
master, who set him free, but even when at liberty his fear of being re-taken 
was so great that he trembled at every step. The Fathers sent him to us at 
Agra and we received him and placed him with Joao Battista Yechiete who 
will take him back to his own land. This Hungarian knows the Christian 
doctrine and prayers in Latin and is going on well/ 

Then follow some accounts of baptisms: and the letter con- 
cludes i— 

4 Few new Christians have been made this year at Labor, because of the 
fear they have of those who govern there. Some are being catechised. God 
give them strength to accept the way of Salvation. We all pray your 
jfteverenee and our beloved Fathers to assist us with your prayers and holy 
ministrations, to which we greatly recommend ourselves. From Agra the 
6th Sept. 1604. Jerome Xavier/ 

Father Finheiro’s letter from Labor, dated 12th August 1605 . 

Two months before Akbar’s death Pinheiro addressed a letter to the 
Provincial, Manoel da Yeiga, which continues the history of the mission 
at Labor. The original of the letter is among the Marsden MSS. 
No. 9854, in the British Museum, and though evidently utilized by Du 
Jarric in his history, has not previously been published. 

The letter is occupied almost entirely with an account of the ty- 
rannies exercised by the Yiceroy Qulij Khan, and his supporters and of 
the retribution which ultimately overtook them, Qulij Khan, we are 
told, besides being a persecutor of the Christians, whose name was £ as 
much feared in Hindustan, as were formerly those of Nero and Diocle- 
tian,’ was a tyrant even to his own people and thought no more of 
putting a man to death than of drinking a cup of water. 

1 Regarding the evil deeds of Mlrza Lahauri, son of Qulij KMn. see Blochm 

Ami. 600. 
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i Once when I was with him', says Pinheiro, 4 some men were brought 
in, a person of some importance among them, and thinking they were sent 
by the Prince [Salim], whose enemy he openly shows himself, in less than 
an hour, without further enquiry or confession from them he had them 
hung, — and they were afterwards found to be quite innocent* 

His sons L were doing their best to imitate him: 4 one of them 
ordered a man who was going through the bazar occupied in his own 
business to be hung, simply because he wished to see how it was done.' 
At the same time Qulij’s enmity to the Prince Salim rendered him 
indispensable to Akbar in those disturbed times : — 

‘The Emperor does nothing in the whole kingdom but what is pleasing 
to the Governor, having need of him to govern in these parts in case of a 
war with his son, for he is the Prince’s open enemy and publicly declares to 

the Emperor that he is his only faithful subject They looked on 

Calichao as a second Emperor and feared him as a magician, and through 
his arts the Emperor had been induced to put many chiefs to death, some of 
whom I knew, among others our friend Xencao (Zain Khan Koka)2 the 
prince’s father-in-law and the defender of our religion.’ 

We have already seen from Xavier's letter how concerned the 
.Governor was at Corsi’s departure for Agra, which took place in 
June 1604 : and Pinheiro’s account shows with what difficulty Corsi 
was able to get away, 

‘ The Xawab [Qulij Khan] was displeased when he heard of his depar- 
ture because, after he had given him leave, he told me not to let him go and 
sent me word to the same effect by his son. But in obedience to the order 
of Father Jerome Xavier and not to disappoint Father Corsi, I managed to 
arrange matters and let him go, although the time seemed ill-chosen, for 
many reasons, such as the dispute we had with the Nawab about the 
Divinity of Christ which he denies.’ 

The Governor’s opposition was however mainly instigated by the 
Hindus, and their enmity is ascribed by Pinheiro to the pertinacity 
with which he, Pinheiro, attacked their notorious immorality and to 
the anxiety with which he attempted to dissuade them from the com- 

1 This tallies with what Blochmann says of Mirza Lahauri [Am I. 500) : Chin 
Qulij (of whom more below) seems to have been better. Pinheiro says that a married 
daughter of Qulij Khan used to come to the Church, as well as a vonng daughter of 
hers, and show great devotion. 4 1 was surprised,’ he says, 4 that such a. noble lady 
should send her young daughter to the Church, for they are kept so retired by the 
custom of the country, that it is not possible to see them even in case of illness. But 
by the goodness of the Lord Jesus, they all hold such a high opinion of the Fathers, 
that they send their wives and daughters to the Church, assured that they are quite 
safe’. 

2 Zain Khan’s daughter was married to Salim. c Bis death in 1602-3 was clue,* 
says Blochmann, 4 partly to excessive drinking.’ Am I. 345. 
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mon crime of infanticide. The lieathen accordingly took counsel 
together against him as follows : — 

‘As concerns the Xawab, it will be sufficient to accuse the Father every 
day of grievous things which even if they are not believed will be enough 
to throw discredit upon him. We can do this the more easily that his 
friends the Hawabs Xamaradin [? Qamru-d-clin] and Xeneao [Zain Khan] 
are dead, 1 and the present Nawab Caliehicao is hostile to him. as he lias 
shown on many occasions because of the religion he preaches. So we shall 
get the Father driven from Labor and the church, which we hate, destroyed/ 
For the time being Pinheiro was able to re-assure the Governor, 
hut shortly afterwards the Hindus, obtaining the aid of a young man 
who was a favourite of the .Governor’s, — 

‘ Gave him a rich present from the heathen who were the Father’s ene- 
mies, together with a defamatory libel: the best things contained in it 
were that the Father ate human flesh, fattened up young men and sent them 
away to be sold in Portuguese lands, murdered people and had killed a 
tailor’s wife not four days ago : that he was a great wizard and by his 
spells made men renounce their religion and adopt an unknown one, and so 
he had done to the son of a pandit/ &c. 

The Governor was still afraid to seize any Christians in the city 
in case the matter should come to Akbar’s ears, but he determined 
to seize any whom he could find in the Fort. A Portuguese was 
thereupon arrested inside the Fort and after much beating was 
induced to say tbe Kalma, 4 their cursed Muhammadan creed/ after 
which he was kept under guard but well treated. Pinheiro at once 
went to confront the Governor, but could not see him 4 as he was 
occupied with a visitor of whom a great deal is made by some because 
he is learned and a son of a great master among the former Kings of 
■Camarcao [Samarqand], by others because be is the son-in-law of the 
King of Maivenar (Mawaran-nalir) and Camarcao/ When Pinheiro 
gained admittance, he protested against the Governor’s conduct, but 
Qulij Khan swore by Mart es Alii (Murfciza 4 All), by the Prophet’s head 
and his own, that no compulsion had been used to make the Portuguese 
turn Muhammadan. Pinheiro had to go away in sorrow, but on his 
way through the city saw the man being negligently guarded, where- 
upon, he says, he 4 drew near with unutterable joy and taking the 
lost sheep upon his shoulders bore him out of tbe city ’ The Portuguese 
having been sent off to Agra and his wife and children having \een 
put in safety, Pinheiro was able once more to confront the Governor 
and submit to examination. ‘ When asked/ he says, 4 what had become 
of the man, I answered that he had not been to my house nor to his 
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own, since lie was taken prisoner.’ Whereupon 4 a dark cloud fell upon 
the Nawab and his followers and no more was heard of the Portuguese 
who had turned Mu sal man.’ 

A greater trouble took place in connection with certain houses 
which Akbar had granted to the mission. These houses had belonged 
to a Hindu called Pan [? Pannu Ram] who defaulted to the Emperor 
to the extent of 3 lakhs and was dispossessed of his property : and the 
Fathers used them as a shelter for married Christians. The Hindus 
offered the Governor 4 2000 rupees beside other things of price’ for 
these houses, and Pinlieiro was forthwith ordered to vacate them with- 
in five days, which he did, saying that 4 the law of Jesus Christ forbad 
him to enter into strife for houses or lands. 5 The Governor at first 
ordered the Kotwal to give Pinheiro other houses in exchange for them, 
but he subsequently revoked the order and the Hindus were triumphant, 
thinking that the church also would now soon come into their hands. 
Pinheiro meanwhile had written to Xavier about all the troubles at 
Labor and action was taken at Agra : — 

4 1 informed Father Jerome Xavier more than once of what had happened, 
but he did not think it proper to speak to the Emperor at that time, because 
he was very sad, firstly because his -mother who is over 90 is at the point 
of death, secondly and chiefly because he is at variance with Ms son who 
is making head against him. But although the Father did not wish to add 
to his sorrow by these tidings, he spoke to him about the houses, which 
had been taken from us, because our credit greatly depended on it, and if 
they were returned to us it would be clear that the Emperor favoured us 
and considered us above the Governor. As soon as Father Francis Xavier 
informed the Emperor of the matter, he ordered a letter to be written 
to Calichcao to return the houses to the Fathers. The letter was written by 
the Emperor’s Wazir, and the following is a translation of it' 1 : — 

44 Beloved and fortunate chief, live and prosper under the protection of 
God. After compliments. I would have your Excellency know that by order 
of him whom all the world obeys, the houses of Pan were converted into a 
Church and dwelling houses for the Fathers and their people. A petition 
reaches us showing that the Nawab has expelled the Fathers from the houses 
where their servants were lodged. He whom all the world obeys commands 
that as these houses were his property and given by him to the Fathers, 
they and their people be forthwith reinstated in them, and Your Excellency 
shall prevent any one from molesting or hindering them herein. These 
words are written by order of the Emperor.” ’ 

The letter was not as authoritative as a firman but came to much 
the same thing, and Pinheiro was enabled by its help to regain the 

A A full translation with all the compliments will also be found in a separate 
MS. in the Brit. Mus, Marsden MSS. 9854, in Pinheiro’ s handwriting. 
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houses. But scarcely had he done so when the Governor issued orders, 
depriving him again of their possession and Father Xavier had to he 
applied to once more. This time a regular firman was obtained and 
what was more the Prince himself was the 4 porvanazi ’ of it 1 2 : the 
Governor had now no excuse for evasion and ordered the houses to be 
given up 4 within an hour,’ thus bringing to an end an episode which had 
been a cause of great vexation to the Fathers. 

Meantime in other respects, things had been going ill enough. At 
one time the Governor had threatened to exterminate the Christians 
in Labor and the community was in such fear that 4 some twenty three 
Armenian merchants fled with haste escaping through different gates.’ 
Pinheiro adds : 4 as it seems they have no mind to be martyrs, may 
God make them good confessors. I met three or four of them but they 
would not be seen speaking to me as they did not wish to be known 
as Christians — God help them.’ As regards himself he writes : — 

* I confess to Your Reverence that death was always before my eyes and 
I prepared myself for it as well as I could : but the happy hour so desired 
by me never arrived. The Lord did not deem me worthy of such high bliss : 
may his infinite mercy put me in the power of some one who does not fear 
the Emperor, for it was this that made the tyrant desist from the attempt 
which he had such, good wish to accomplish. Your Reverence should have 
seen the surprise of the people as I came and went through the streets, one 
saying to the other : <e Does not the Governor intend to kill the Father ? 
how comes it that he goes backwards and forwards with the same security 
as before?'” 

When one of the Governor’s sons protested with him for not killing 
the Father, Qiilij Khan drew him a little aside and said: ‘Leave the 
forsaken wretch alone ; no one who is a Musalman at heart will ever 
embrace his religion, ’ 4 continuing, ’ says Pinheiro, 4 in a lower voice. 
“He has the Emperor’s permission who is an unbelieving Oafar [Kafir] 
like himself.”’ 

The Hindus, however, still agitated for repressive measures. In 
order to secure their claims on the Church (which had not then been 
yet safeguarded by the firman) they invited the Govern our to a 
banquet in an adjoining house and gave him a present of 9,000 rupees 
4 Ae., 9 horses, 55 several other things and 2,000 rupees in money.’ Pinheiro 
felt safe enough about the church buildings, but he received warnings 
from the friendly Kotwal that there were designs on foot for seizing 
the women and children of the Christian community and he took 

1 $ c . parwanohi. The porvanazi according to Pinheiro is 4 he who gives the 
order tor a firman. 5 

2 Qulij Khan was famous for his love of horses. Blochm., Ain I. 345. 
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prompt steps for placing all these in a place of safety. He wished also 
to conceal the Catechumens, but they indignantly refused, and con- 
spicuously among them a certain Xeque [? Shaikh] 1 * * who had before 
conversion practised as a sorcerer. At last the Governotir actually 
fixed a day for the arrest and forcible conversion of all the Christians 
in Labor. The day fixed was Thursday the 15th September [1604], 
but (says Pinbeiro) — 

4 On the eve of the appointed day, the Govern our’s son returned a fugitive 
from the seat of war, 2 having left bis army defeated with the loss of 400 
cavalry and a large number of infantry. On his arrival, his father set out 

to his assistance and the Christian army which was scattered and 

hidden again gathered together, the sheep and lambs no longer fearing the 
wolf.’ 

This was the end of the troubles caused by Quiij Khan at Labor. 

4 On his return from Sana [P Bannu], the place where he had gone to 
make war, news came that the Prince [Salim] was marching on Lahor:’ 
the news apparently proved untrue, but the Governour was in great 
perturbation and began to prepare for a siege : he was summoned several 
times to Agra, but gave excuses : be even made as though be would 
fly to Kabul, but shortly.- returned ; and at last went to the Emperor at 
Agra, where 4 5 be suffered many mortifications in spite of a rich present 
which he gave/ 

While Quiij Khan was away, the government was carried on by his 
son Chin Quiij, who although he had formerly incited his father to 
Oppress the Christians now showed himself in a very friendly light.® 
He went so far as to visit the Church and the Father gives the following 
account of his visit : — 

4 When he had entered the Church and seen the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, he was quite changed and no longer seemed like a man full of worldly 
pride, but like a humble Christian and treated us with great respect and 
marks of affection. He was an hour and a half or two hours in the Church 

1 It is not quite clear what Pmheiro means by a Xeque. He himself says : 4 a 

Xeque must be one of three things: i.e., a man mortified in all his passions, a 
teacher such as the founder of a religion, or he must have written five books 
bearing on history. 1 The definition seems to have a Hindu air about it and he 

moreover implies in his letter that the Xeque above mentioned was brother to the 
pandit convert who had fled to Agra: if so, Xeque can scarcely be Shaikh. 

% It is not clear what war this was: perhaps Ghazi Beg’s rebellion in Sindh 
(Blochm., Am I. 363), or more probably some frontier trouble with Haus hauls or 
others. If Bana mentioned just below be Bannu, this must have been a frontier 
war. ' 

5 Ohm Quiij is described iu the Maasiru-l-'Umm as an educated and liberal 
man, well versed in Government matters : Blochm., Am L 500. 
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and a fc our house,' where, lie saw our books and listened to some of the 
Gospel Stories and things concerning our religion with patience and 
attention. He ate some dried fruit with great familiarity, as if lie were 
our dear friend and not the son of Oalichcao, the greatest enemy of the 
Faith of Christ. Your Beverence will understand that it was a great thing 
for him to eat and drink in our house, because they think it a great sin to 
eat with Christians, and consider him a Christian who eats the bread of 

Christians from Christian hands He begged us so earnestly for a picture 

of Christ that I was obliged to give it to him. He asked for another which 
is in the Church, and I asked a noble who is a great friend of his to dissuade 
him from pressing the point, and after he had done so he excused himself 
to me with many compliments and friendly offers. He offered me a hundred 
rupees and when I explained that the Fathers could not take money from any 
one, he was overcome with surprise and related the fact to many.’ [Then 
follows a relation of other cases in which Christians had caused surprise by 
refusing to receive presents]. 

Then follows a quaint episode 

4 I went to see him afterwards, and he received me with smiles and 
affection. A rich present had been brought to him, amongst other things 
two flasks of precious liquor which he held in either hand. I said : 4 Sir, 
here is our basket, in which we receive the Emperor’s alms. May we not 
have your coin also ? ’ He put down what he held and took the basket. 
The person who held his money said. 4 1 will toss up, for the Father : ’ but 
he replied: 4 No. I will do it; myself.’ The first throw was not favourable, 
and he tossed again and then returned the basket to me with pleasure to 
the surprise of the by-standers. These little things are very important 
here, though they may be laughed at elsewhere/ 

Even the old Qulij Khan proved more tractable after this and 
when a firman came from the Emperor ordering that 1,000 rupees should 
be given to the Fathers, he went so far as to write on the firman 4 Belal 
carcar* [? bilae katkut] : if this had nob been done, says Pinheiro, the 
Fathers would according to the usual custom have received only 333 
rupees out of the 1,000. 

Before Qulij Khan returned, however, the Government was for a 
time in the hands of Caidcao [Said Khan] and Mirza ‘Abdu-r-rahmi, as 
Subadar and Dlwan respectively, two offices that had been combined 
under Qulij Khan. 4 Both/ says Pinheiro, 4 received us with many 
promises especially the Divao whom we know best/ Of Mirza £ Abdu- 
r-rahim all that we know is apparently that he was nephew of Mirza 
Haidar the author of the Tmkk-i-EasMdl 1 The histories tell us more 
of Said Khan, a Chaghatai noble who had just repressed the rebellion of 
Ghazi Khan in Sindh. 2 It appears that Ghazi Khan who had made submis- 
sion was then on his way to Akbar’s court, for Pinheiro gives the follow- 

1 B lochia., Am I. 464, % Blochm., Ain I. 331. 
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in g account of a distinguished visit with which his chapel was then 
favoured ; — 

‘ The son of the hTawab Oaidcao, Mirza Cedilla [Baidu! la*] son in law of 
Canazao [Khan ‘Azam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka], came and brought with him 
Mirza Gazis [Ghazil son of Murza Jam who was king of Sind, They stayed 
a long while examining the Church and in our house enquired much con- 
cerning Jesus Christ and our religion with great modesty and submission 
so that they seemed more like disciples of the Fathers than the great 
princes that they are. They came with a regal retinue, and the people 
knowing that they were coming to our house thronged the streets, doors, 
roofs and windows. The great crowd was a magnificent sight.’ 

To add to the Father’s satisfaction, a just retribution overtook the 
chief of his Hindu opponents and he does not narrate their misfortunes 
without a certain gleam of malicious pleasure. One of these was 
arrested by Said Khan for some act of violence and was dragged to 
prison through the city by the hair of his head : his houses were des- 
troyed and he with difficulty made his escape from the town. Another 
lost his son who being but a small child 1 2 * 4 was buried near the river 
according to their custom, but the dogs dug him up and devoured him 
leaving only his head.’ A third, the most violent persecutor of all, 
who held a pargana worth over two lakhs of rupees, fled from the new 
Dlwan, but his son and brother were arrested and thrown into a narrow 
prison where ‘they were obliged to pay the guards 20 or 30 rupees each 
a day for food, and a rupee apiece for the slightest necessity of nature : 
and moreover were beaten and ill-treated and called to account for three 
lakhs of rupees.’ ‘Truly 5 says Pinheiro, 4 the vengeance of God is 
hidden... May God repay them for the trouble they have given us by 
converting them to our Holy Faith. Amen. 5 

As regards the results of the year Pinheiro has to confess that 
6 the events above related, closed the door to conversions during the 
year, so that we have not any to relate. 5 "But at the close of his letter 
he adds : ‘ Two persons of importance, at least, have asked for baptism : 
they are Persians, and beside being rich are of very good parts, 5 
and he proceeds to describe the somewhat strange arguments which in- 
duced one of them to reject Muhammadanism for Christianity. 

In conclusion the Father says : ‘ I should be glad if your Be verence 
could communicate this letter to Father Francisco Cabral,* who by 

1 Blociim., Am I. 363. 

2 Francisco Cabral was for many years a Professor at Goa and went to Japan 

in 1570, returning apparently soon after 15S4. We do not know exactly what con- 

nection he had with the Mu glial Mission. He died in 1009 at Goa. See olivette 

* Bioyraphie Generate su, Backer Mist, des Ecrivains Jesuites, serie ii. p. 92, and Be 
Sousa Or. Qonq. II. 434. 
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his labour here may be called the founder of this mission. Tour 
Reverence’s unworthy son Manoel Pinheiro.’ 

* # # # # # # 

On the 15th of October 1605, scarcely two months after the above 
letter was written, Akbar died at Agra. 

The .. 'Results of the Missions . 

These missions are perhaps unique as an attempt on the part of a 
large Society in Christendom to convert a single individual and in so far 
as they represented an attempt of this nature they were undoubtedly 
failures. Whether Akbar died a Muhammadan or not is, perhaps, a 
moot point , 1 * but it is certain that he did not die a Christian. Sir 
Thomas Roe and his chaplain Terry who were in India eleven years 
later, are clear on this point. Sir Thomas writing from Ajmir on 
30th October 1616, 8 says : — 

Mn this confusion they (the Muhammadans) continued until the time of 
Akbar Shah, father of this king, without any noise of Christian profession, 
who being a prince by nature just and good, inquisitive after novelties, 
curious of new opinions and that excelled in many virtues, especially in 
piety and reverence towards his parents, called in three Jesuits from Goa 
whose chief was Jerome Xavier, a Navarrois. After their arrival lie heard 
them reason and dispute with .much content on his, and hope on their, part, 
and caused Xavier to write a book in defence of his own profession against 
both Moors and Gentiles, which finished he read over nightly, causing some 
parts to be discussed, and finally granted them his letters patent to build, 
to preach, teach, convert, and to use all their rites and ceremonies as freely 
and amply as in Rome ; bestowing on them means to erect their churches 
a-nd places of devotion. So that in some few cities they, have gotten rather 
Templum than Ecclesiam. In this grant he gave grant to all sorts of 
people to become Christian that would, even to his Court or own blood, 
professing that it should be no cause of disfavour from him. 

* Here was a fair beginning to a forward spring of a lean and barren 
harvest. Akbar Shah himself continued a Muhammedan, yet lie began, to 
make a breach into the law, considering that as Muhammad was but a man, 
a king as he was, and therefore reverenced, he thought he might prove as 
1 good a prophet himself. This defection of the king spread not far, a certain 
outward reverence detained him, and so he died in the formal profession of 
his sect.’ 

So too Terry in his Voyage to East India (ed. 1777, p. 419) des- 
cribes at some length the sort of arguments used by Xavier in the 
disputations held before Akbar, ‘which’ says he, ‘that king heard 

1 Price, Memoirs of Jahangir, p. 77, Blochm. Ain I. 312. 

*' Furchas i. 586. 
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patiently several times during tine space of one year and a half, but 
at last he sent him away back again 1 * to Goa .honourably, with some 
good gifts bestowed on him, telling him as Felix did Paul, after lie had 
so reasoned before him, 4 that he would call for him again when he had 
a convenient time 5 Acts' xxiv. 25. Which time or season neither 
of them ever found afterward.’ 0 

The Jesuits themselves admit that they were unable to administer 
the consolations of their religion to Akbar in his last moments. The 
following is the narrative given by the Provincial in his report of 20th. 
December, 1607 s : — 

‘ The Emperor having lived so that none could say to what religion he 
belonged, God in his righteous judgment deprived him in his last hour 
of the Christian faith, the which, however, he had formerly much praised 
and favoured. As soon as our missionaries heard of his illness they went 
to visit him, but finding him in apparent good health they did not find it 
advisable then to speak to him of the life to come. When next day it was 
rumoured in the city that the Emperor had been poisoned, they went 
again, but were not admitted by the chamberlains although they announced 
themselves the bearers of healing medicines ... When the Emperor was in 
his last agonies, the Muhammadans bade him think on Muhammad, where- 
on he gave no sign save that he repeated often the name of God*’ 

And still more clearly is the nature cf Akbar’s end shown in a 
manuscript report 4 written by Father Antony Botelho, who was Provin- 
cial some years after Akbar’s death. In this report the Father narrates 
a conversation which he held with the Idal Shahl Prince of Bljapur 
and in which the prince had said to him : 6 S ache he qui bara Batxa 
Hacabar Christum muha qui nan ? ’ [Sac hai ki bara badsbah Akbar 
Kristan mua ki nahi? Is it true or not that the great Emperor Akbar 
died a Christian?] To which the Father replied: ‘Sire, I would it 
were so : but the Emperor while living failed to be converted, and at 
the last died as he was born, a Muhammedan. 3 

Compared with the conversion of the Emperor the evangelization 

1 This, as well as the term of a year and a half, is an error. 

8 In the Introd. to Gentil’s Memoires, p. 22, n. we are told that Akbar promised 
to embrace the religion selected for him by an intelligent monkey : three cards were 
put in a bag : the monkey taking out that of Muhammadanism tore it up in a rage : 
that of Hinduism it used in a still more ignoble way : while that of Christianity it 
lifted reverently to its head. Akbar, however, demanded leave to have several 
wives: ‘ on le lui refuse, et it n’y pensa plus.’ The story of the monkey is ascribed 
to. Jahangir’s reign in Bry’s India Orientalis, which contains an amusing picture of 
the episode. So also by Roe (M. Thevenot Relations , p. 79). 

3 Drei Ne ue. Melationes (Augsburg, 1611)* 

% Brit. Mas. Marsd, MSS. 9853. 
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of the common people 1 appears to hare been held throughout as a 
matter of somewhat secondary importance, and tbe extent of success 
attending the Jesuit efforts in this direction can be pretty fairly judged 
from the extracts given from their letters in this paper. The acme of 
success was reached in the succeeding reign, when the churches of Agra 
and Labor increased in popularity and two new churches it ere started 
at Delhi. With Shalijahan, however, a new era arose, the imperial 
support was entirely withdrawn, the Labor and Agra churches were 
either destroyed or greatly impaired , 2 and by the time of Aurangzeb 
there was but little left of the Christianity introduced by the Jesuits 
in Northern India. In 1739 the Churches at Delhi were destroyed by 
the soldiery of Nadir Shah in the great massacre of that year. 3 

In estimating, however, the success or otherwise of these Jesuit 
Missions, it must not be forgotten that they had to some extent a 
political as well as a religious object in view. It will have been 
already observed that even the saintly Rodolfi Aqua viva supplied the 
authorities at Goa with political information and pushed the interests 
of the Portuguese at the Mughal Court. 4 It is clear too, from the 
various extracts quoted in this paper, that the Fathers were at all times 
supporters of Portuguese claims, and it is even possible (see Noer, I. 
489) that the third mission was undertaken mainly on political grounds 
and that the Jesuit superiors had from the beginning little belief in the 
conversion of the Emperor. 

At any rate the fact that the Portuguese authorities looked on the 
Jesuits at the Mughal Court in the light of useful political informants 
is abundantly evident from the following passages which occur in letters 
addressed by the King of Portugal to the Viceroy at Goa 5 : — 

In a letter dated Lisbon the 28th January 1596, the king referring to a 
letter from from the late Viceroy Martin d’ Albuquerque, writes: ‘He 
also tells me [in his letter] that Akbar had written him some letters, and 

1 The most useful work done by the Jesuits was probably their spiritual attend, 
anco on Europeans and Eurasians in the Mughal Empire *, but this was, of course 
apart from their purely missionary duties. 

2 See notes on pp. 71 and 93, above. 

8 Letters Edifiantes et Curie uses IV 260. The history of Christianity in Nor- 
thern India daring the two centuries following Akbar’s death has jet to be written • 

it is fall of curious vicissitudes and there are many episodes such as that of Bara 

ghikoh and that of Juliana, which would give interest to such a history. 

4 Bee p. 58, above. 

5 See Mr. Rehat sek in Cah. Rev. January 1886. The letters are given in 
Senor.da Cunha Bavaru’s * Archive > Portuguez Oriental? Faso. 3 : but as the third 
fasciculus of this book is not in the British Museum the above quotations are made 
from Mr. Rohatsek’s article. 
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among these one which lie had sent by an Armenian Christian who had 
gn e a lum suitable information about our power and prosperity : furthermore 
that the said Akbar wanted some men of letters to be sent to him and com- 
p amed of the quick departure of the J esuits despatched to him by Manoel dc 
bousa Ooutuiho when he was Governor, and that he [Albuquerque] 1ml 
considered the matter with some prelates and monks, who were of op Lion 
that two learned monks should be sent, and that the Provincial of «ic 
Society of Jesus forthwith offered his own ecclesiastics with the same 

aeal for the service of God and for mine with which he had given the two 
others, as well as a very learned layman, and I recommend you to Shank 
the said Provincial on my part, as well as for those of his order which he 
has given to go to Ethiopia, and that you should favour these things and 
keep me always informed about them/ aiiC 

Similarly on 5th February, 1597 the king again writes : ‘ He [Albuquer 
que] also tells me that he had a letter from Jeronimo Xavier a friar ot the 
Society, written at the court of Akbar, in which he informs him that nJer 
enduring many hardships in a land-journey of five months, he had with Lo 
fmars m his company, arrived at the court of the Mo-ol who roSSv 
with much pomp, and that he himself, as well as the 
expressed great admiration at the taking of the Morro [a fort 3^ 
Ohaul which the Portuguese had conquered from the Deccan Moslems] ! and 

that he asked them to make haste to learn the Persian language because ho 

desired to speak to them without interpreters on the reasons which hid 
induced him to invite tliem to his Court. I recommend you to encourage 
and to aid the friars of the Society to make progress in the mission for 
which they have been sent, and to attain the good result expected there. 

And again on 15th January 1598 You are also to give me an account 
how the two friars of the Society are at the court of the Moghul and 
although they have hitherto not produced any fruit, their aid is necessarv 
m continuing to give us every information about the king as they now do 
Ihxs I approve of, for the reasons you adduce, and I have also other infor- 

thatlh ' f Wlfch f* is chiefly to he taken into consideration 

that the fimt, which, has hitherto not shown itself, may appear whenever 
God pleas eth and when human hopes are perhaps the smallest. Accordinflv 

you arc to make arrangements with the Provincial of the Society, in case 

these friars should die or be necessarily recalled, for sending others so that 
some may always be there as now/ 

Writing in 1616, Sir Thomas Roe talks of Corsi as having been the 
Resident of the king of Spain. (Meleh. Thevenot, Rdations p. 78) and. 
Terry describes him as ‘ Agent for the Eortugals ’ (Purchas, II. 1482). 

. felle Jesuits proved politically useful to the Goa authorities 

during Akbar’# reign we have no adequate means of judging. Their 

III eh 1 S ° nSa ’ ’ The p0rtngneS0 “ Asfa ’’ Elated by John Stevens, 1695, 
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energy in the promotion of Portuguese interests during the reign of 
Jahangir is sufficiently manifested by the very free comments made on 
their tactics by the English travellers of the period (See e.g.. Terry’s 
Voyage Ed. 17? 7 p. 422, and Hawkins, on p. 34 Wheeler’s Early 
Travellers in Lidia). 

Ultimately the Jesuits failed in this as in their other objects. They 
failed to convert the Emperor. They failed to propagate Christianity 
in Northern India. They failed to circumvent the English. And yet 
the episode, so full of failure, is not, I venture to think, without its 
lessons and an interest of its own. 

APPENDIX. 

Note on the Persian works of Father Jerome Xavier. 

The opportunity may be taken here to describe shortly the Persian 
works written by Jerome Xavier, 1 2 although most of these were written after 
Akbar’s death. 

(i) Mimtu-l-Qmls ( the Mirror of Holiness) or Dastan-i-Masih. (Life of 
Christ). The preface of this work commences with a curious conceit re- 
garding the example of 4 S Akbar Badshah Idisha’, i.e., Ab gar us King of Edessa, 
who sent to make enquiries regarding Jesus and received a picture of 
Christ’s likeness. So, too, under the orders of His Majesty, this work had 
been written by Jerome Xavier, who having known the subject for 40 years 
and having studied Persian for 7 or 8 years had ventured to undertake the 
duty. The preface is dated Agra the 15th Urdibihisht 1602. 

Then follows the book itself divided into four parts, viz. (I) the Nativity 
and Infancy of Christ, (II) His Miracles and Teaching, (III) His Death and 
Suffering and (I V) His Besurrection and Ascension. In Xavier’s account, the 
Bible narratives are freely supplemented from the apocryphal gospels and 
elsewhere : and the writer acknowledges in his preface and conclusion that 
this is the case. 53 * 

The book seems to have been first written out in Portuguese. 3 Ac- 
cording to the concluding note, the translation into Persian was made 
by 4 Abdu-s-sattar ibn Qasim* of Labor conjointly with Xavier himself 

1 See Mr. Eehatsek on p. IS Calcutta Review, Jan. 1886: Dr. C. Lien’s Catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum : and Mr. Beveridge in J . A. 8. B. 1888. 

2 See the translation of the preface and the abstract of Part I given by Prof. 

Blochmann in Proc. A. S. B., May 1870, p. 140. Also the full, though very unsym- 
pathetic, account of the work given by Mr. A. Bogers ia his article on c The Holy 

Mirror or the gospel according to Father Jerome Xavier,’ in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review for July 1890. Also the same writer’s paper on 4 A Persian History of Christ 
and St. Peter by Jerome Xavier, S. J? read before the Boyal Asiatic Society on 
March 10th 1896. 

S Du Croze, Hist. Chr. 521. 

* De Dieu has ‘Abdu-s-sanarlm Qfisim’ 


Ill 
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(ba’ittifaq-i-in banda) and the book was completed in A.D. 1602, tlxe 
47th year of the holy Reign. Of the Dastan Professor Blochmaun 
(Proc., A. S. B., May 1870 p. 146) says : 4 The Persian of J, Xavier’s work is 
easy and flowing. There are very few passages, if any, that sound out- 
landish. ’ The British Museum possesses two MSB. of this work. One of 
these (Add. 16878 foil 74 of the Yule Collection) is an imperfect Nastaliq. 
copy written apparently in India in the 18th century: the other (HarL 
5455 fol. 215) is a complete copy in plain Nastafiiq, written apparently in 
India and dated Ramzan A, H. 10*27 (A.D. 1618). 

The work was edited with a translation and Latin notes at Leyden 
in 1739 by the Professor Louis de Dieu, a. Protestant, under the title 
^wo Sistoria Christi Persice comcripta simulque muliis modis conta- 

minate i ft P. Hieronymo Xavier Soc. Jesu, Latine reddita et animadversioni - 
bus notatetj a Ludovico de Dieu.” Mr. Beveridge remarks: De Dieu was a 
man of worth and learning, and the Jesuit Alegambe admits that his trans- 
lation of Xavier’s Persian is a good one, though he says he has added 
heretical notes which ought to be burnt. There is a notice of De Dieu in 
Bayle’s Dictionary. He is very bitter in his remarks on Xavier and his 
object in making the translation and publishing the work appears to have 
been to show how the Jesuits adulterated the pure milk of the Word. But 
still all must feel grateful to him for having been the means of preserving a 
knowledge- of Xavier’s curious work/ 

(ii) * Last dri~i~ San Pedro' or Life of St. Peter. This work was also 
edited by De Dieu in 1739 with a Latin Translation and notes : the running 
title being 4 Hisioria 8. Petri seel contaminata / The work itself does not 
mention its author, but there seems no doubt that it is Xavier’s. I 

(iii) The Ainfi-i-Hiiqq Jtfuma or Truth-reflective Mirror : completed in 
1609. Dr. Rieu thus describes the British Museum MS. (Hrll. 5478) which 
is written partly in XastaTlq, and partly in Shikasta-amez. and dated 
Jumada I, the sixth year of the reign (probably that of J ahan gir = A.H. 1019. 
A.D. 1620) : — ‘‘''It is stated in the heading that the author Padre Geronirria 
Xavier, a member of the Society of Jesus came from Goa to Lahore where 
he was presented at Court. A.D. 1596.2 In the preface which follows, the 
author states that he had enjoyed, twelve years previously, the privilege of 
kissing the Imperial threshold, and that he now dedicated this work to 
Jahangir as a slight return for past favours, and a humble offering on the 
occasion of his accession. The work is written in the form of a dialogue 8 
between the Padre and a philosopher or free thinker (Hakim) whom he 
purports to have met at Court, while in some parts, a Mnlla intervenes as a 
third interlocutor. It is divided into 5: books (Bab) sub-divided into Chap- 
ters (Pa si), a full table of which is given at the end of the preface, folk 
145-18ft. The five books are as follows : 1. Necessity of a divine law. 
fol. 18ft. 2. What Christianity teaches regarding God, and proofs of its 

1 See Prof. Blochm., Proc , A. S. B., May 1870, p. 145, 

8 Really 1595. 

8 See above p, 82. 
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being conformable to reason, fob 736. 3. Divinity of Jesus Christ our 
Lord : fob 208a (the end of this book and the beginning of the next are 
missing). 4. Commandments of the Gospel and their contrast with those 
of Muhammad; fob 322a. The strength imparted by the Christian faith 
and its superiority to other religions ; fob 4376/ Of the style of this book 
Dr. Lee writes 1 6 It is very evident that the writer was a man of consider- 
able ability and energy, and that he has spared no pains to recommend his 
religion to the Mahommedan or heathen reader : but that he has trusted 
much more to his own ingenuity, than to the plain and unsophisticated 
declarations of the Holy Scriptures. His style is, upon the whole correct, 
though occasionally interspersed with Europeanising, but it never makes the 
most distant approach to what may be termed elegance.’ 

An abridgement of the above was subsequently brought out by Xavier 
under the title \MimiaJ$ab-i-Aina-i- JJaqq-mma and a copy of this abridg- 
ment is among the British Museum Manuscripts (Acid. 23584). ‘In a long 
preface addressed to Jahangir,’ says Dr. Eieu, f the author.., mentions his 
previous work entitled Alna-i-Haqq-numa to which he had devoted so many 
years, and says that finding the Emperor’s time taken up by the cases of 
Government, he extracted its substance for his use, and condensed it in the 
present “ selection.” This work, which is not, like the former, written in the 
form of a dialogue, contains the following four Chapters (JFasl) : 1. Know- 
ledge of the nature of God; fob 7b. 2. On Jesus our Lord; fob 19a. 8. 
Commandments of the Gospel; fob 326. 4. Divine Assistance ; fob 48a.’ 

This work found its way to Persia and there called forth the reply 
MisqaH-$afa dar tahliijah 4- Ama-i-Ilaqq-numd or ‘The Clean Polisher 
for the brightening of tlie^Truth-Eeflecting Mirror : * the author of which 
Sayyicl Ahmad B. Zain-ul-‘Abklin, says that in A. H. 1032 (A. D. 16*22-3) lie 
had been shown by two Christian priests, Padre Juan and Padre Brio, a 
copy of the Auia-i-Haqq-numa 3 written by the great Christian divine known 
as Padre Mimilad (?.). This again called forth two rejoinders : one by Father 
. Bonav, Malvalia in 1628$ and the other by a Franciscan, Philip Guadagnoii.* 
This latter was published at Eome in 1631 under the title: "Apologia pro 
Christiana, religiorte gue a B. P. Philippo Gadagnolo respondetur ad objec- 
■ Horns Ahmad filii Zin Alabadin, Persze Aspahakensis, eontentas m libra 
ineripto Politor speeulid, and it is reported (see de Backer. Bill, dcs 
ecrivains de la eompagnie de Jesus, YII. 415) to have had the effect of con- 
verting the said Sayyid Ahmad. ! 

A very full account of the Aina-i-Haqq-mma v?ill be found in Dr. Lee’s 
preface to Henry Martyn’s ‘Controversial Tracts on Christianity and 
Mahommedanism. Cambridge 1824’. In the same preface will be found an 

1 Preface to II . Martyn’s Controversial Tracts p. XL. 

3 The quotations show that the book seen was the MantaMab. Bieu 
MSS. I 28. 

8 Hot in the Brit. Mus. 

4 See M. Theveuofc Relation de divers Voyages. Discours sur les Memoires de 

Thos, Bhoe, p. 12. : 
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account of Gadagnoli’s book and of a book by S'ayyid Ahmad called 

♦ *i ® 

&x£ A book of divine rays in refutation 

of Christian error/ published 1 in A. D. 1031 in reply to a work written by 
a European priest : this book may be the same as the ‘ Boliior 8 pevid '/,* 
but Bleu (Cat. I. 29) refers to it as an earlier work of the same author. 

It will suffice to quote here the remarkable prayer contained in the 
preface to the Aina-i-Haqrpnumd : 2 4 Pardon, 0 Lord, should I do what is 
unpleasing in Thy sight bv intruding myself into the things and properties 
that belong to Thee. Men plunge into the deep ocean, there to fetch pearls 
and other precious things. Therefore, O Sea of Perfections, suffer me to 
sink deep into Thee and thence to enrich myself and my brethren, who are 
Thy servants ; and by describing Thy greatness and mercies, to help them 
Eor, although I am unworthy to speak to Thee, Thou art worthy that all 
should endeavour to praise Thee ; since Thou art possessed of infinite good- 
ness and beauty . .... 0 Lord my God, this will be -'fruitless, unless Thou 
assist both me and them with Thy infinite mercy. Give unto os. 0 Lord, 
the key of the knowledge of Thee. Grant to our under standings the power 
of understanding Thy greatness, that Thy majesty and grace may not be to 
us .an occasion of stumbling, and hence remain unblessed by Thy many 
favours. Let not that come upon us what happens to the bat, which is 
blinded by the light of the sun; and which in the midst of light remains in 
darkness. Give us enlightened and far-discerning eyes, that we may believe 
in that greatness of which Thou art, and which for our Bakes Thou hast 
revealed. And that by these words and actions we may so follow Thee, that 
in paradise we may see Thy Godhead in the mirror of light, wliich in this 
world, we can only contemplate by faith as in a glass [darkly]. Amen.’ 

The above are tlie best known of iXavier’s works, but the following also 
are noticed in catalogues, &c. : — 

it. 4 Lives of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus . Christ, composed in Persian, by 
P. Jeronimo Xavier of the C. of. J. at Agrah, at the court of the Emperor 
Jahangir in the year 1609, 8vo.’ (Bill. Marscleniana , p. 305 ef. Uri. Bib. BodL 
God. Gat., p. 270). 

v. 4 Psalter io de David ' conforme a edipao'. ' wlgala tradueido polo P. 
Jeronimo Xavier da G. de J. na cidade de Aigra, carte do gram Mogol 
Jahangiiir (Persian Translation of the Psalms of David.) Sro.’ (Bihl. Marsd., 
p, 305). 

vi. 4 The Guide of Kings composed in Persian, by P. Jeronimo Xavier of 
the G. of J. and addressed to the Mogol Emperor Jahangir in the year 1009. 
Bin fob’ (Bihl Marsd., p. 305). 

vii. A History of the Martyrs. (De Backer Bihl des Eerivains de la. comp* 
de Jesus, vii. 415). 

J Lee refers to a copy in Queen’s College Library at Cambridge. 

2 Cal Rev. 1880, p. 9. Lee’s Preface to Marly ids Controversial Tracts, p. vii. 

JVx, 15 : 
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The Origin of the Nugaras and the Nagari-alphcibet . — By 
HagendeanItha Yasu. 

[Head April, 1896.] 

A vehement discussion is going on amongst antiquarians and 
Sanskrit scholars concerning the origin of the Nagari-alphabet. Dr* 
Fitz-Edward Hall, the late Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
was the first to raise the question. With the view of ascertaining the 
elate of the Nagari-alphabet and the origin of its name, he has sent 
letters to the best Indian Pandits and oriental scholars requesting them 
to acquaint liim with their individual views upon the points in question. 

Having had the honour of being consulted by two of the gentle- 
men addressed by him, I now venture to lay the following suggestions 
before the Society, in the hope that they may give rise to further 
inquiries. 

I surmise that the following are the main points to be noticed 
in order to gain an idea of the origin of the Nagari-alphabet : — 

1. What is the cause of the name Nagara ? 

2. Where did the name arise from ? 

Who gave the name, and have they any connection with the 
alphabet? 

4. Date of its origin. 

5. Development and progress of the Nagaraksara. 

Some Indian Pandits derive the name from nagara (a city). The 
letters received by Pandit fambhucandra Vidyaratna from Pandit 
Y amanacarya and others of Benares are to the same effect. The other 
Pandits of Benares explain the word dera-nagara as * born in a divine 
city, 9 Others say that this alphabet was originally used in the devaMa 
and hence its name deva-ritigam . In my humble opinion, the above 
conjectures cannot he taken as accurate. For if the explanation of the 
expression be such as “ snre W (born in a city) ” the word srpc ma y 
mean any city, — and there can be no certainty as to what city is meant. 
According to the rules of rhetoric, we are, when pointing to a particular 
alphabetic designation required to mention the exact place or person it 
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owes its origin to. Bat tlie upholders of the first theory like the 
advocates of the second, have not done so. Consequently the conclusion 
SRlt w, (born in a city ) and hence the name N agar a falls to the ground. 

In the well-known encyclopsedie lexicon the 4 pabda-kalpa-druma V 
edited by the late Sir Raja Radhakanta Deva, and in the Yaeaspatya, we 
find the signification of the word Nagara to be 4 aksara of the Nagara- 
decad But as no authority is adduced in support of it, the later dic- 
tionaries have not followed this explanation. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor states in liis 4 Alphabet/ Vol. II, p. 349. 

4 The meaning of the term Nagarl has been much disputed. It has 
been conjectured that it was originally the local alphabet of Benares 
and has been explained as the city-alphabet from nagara , a city. Dr. 
Burnell is inclined to believe that it was •Naga-lipi or serpent- writing. 
(Burnell, 8. Indian Pal., p. 52). It was thus understood and translated 
at the time when the ancient Tibetan version of the Lalita Yistam was 
made. A third hypothesis explains it as the writing of the Nagara 
Brahmans of Grujrat, and a fourth as that of the Shah kings, who 
Were called the nugas or snakes.’ 

He also adds — 4 The term Dtm-nugari, which would mean the divine 
or sacred nagarl is not used by the natives of India, and seems to have 
been invented by some ingenious Anglo-Indian about the eud of the 
last century. It has, however, established itself in works on. Indian 
Palaeography, and may be conveniently retained to denote that parti- 
cular type of the Nagarl character employed in printed books for the 
sacred Sanskrit literature, while the generic term Nagarl may serve as 
the designation of the whole class of Vernacular alphabets of which 
the Deva- nagarl is the literary type’, (p. 349). 

Prom the- facts and materials, I have been able to collect, I arrive 
at the conclusion, that this alphabet was first devised by a class of men, 
designated Nagara, and in a certain place also called Nagara : and this 
is why the characters go under the name of Ndgaralcsara or Nagarl* 
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About 750 years ago Pundit a pesa Krsna 1 thus gives an account of 
different languages in his Prakrfca-candrika : — 







W^^fWT: II 

I^Tf^W^cr: II 

‘ Maharastrl, Avanti, Qaurasenl, Ardha-magadhl, Valiliki, Maga- 
cllii .;. these six are original ( Prakrb) languages and they originated from 
Son them India. Bracanda, Lata, Vaidarbha, Upanagara, Nagara, 
Varvara, Avantya, Pancala, Takka, Malaya, Kaikaya, Gaada, Udra, 
Baiva, Paecatya, Pandya, Kaunfcala, Saimhala, Kaligga, Pricy a, Kar- 
nata, Kaucya, Pravida, Gaurjara, Abhlra, Madhya-deciya, Vaidala: 
these 27 are corrupt dialects and differ more or less from, one another.’ 

It is clear from the above $ldkas that like the Maharastri, paura- 
sent, Magadhl, &c., which derived their names from the provinces or 
their people, the corrupt forms of languages, viz^ Nagara, Upanagara 
and Daiva, were current in some part of the country whose name they 
bear. ■ 

The next point to consider is, from what place did the name 
become current P 

In India we find more than one tract of land having the name 
Nagara, In Bengal we find Nagara which was formerly the capital 
of Blrbhum. The famous port Nagara is in Tan j ore. In Mysore an 
extensive division goes by that name ; in this division there are a 
certain village and a, taluq of the name of Nagara. A remarkable town 
named Nagara, and an ancient town called .Nagarakota are situated on 
the Bias in the district of Kangra, Punjab. Over and above, we find 
Nagaravasti in Darbhanga, Nagaraparkar (town) in Sindh, and Nagara- 

i A lso known under the namoof Krsna Paneiita, son of Nara-simha, sprung m 
tbe (Jesa-vam^a. According to Dr. Bkarnkrkar the probable date , of Iiibna« 
can dr a nephew of ^esa- Krsna is about 1150 A.D. (B. G. Blumdarkar’s Report of the 
Sanskrit MSS. 1885-84, p. 59). 

' *. Another reading 4 . P 
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Mias (a city) in the district of Basti. Moreover there is a number 
of ancient villages called Nagaram found in the Deccan. 

We are also in similar difficulty with regard to the name Fa-gara, 
In Forth- Bengal, there are two rivers of that name: — one running 
from Purniya to Dinajpur; another from Bagura to Rajshahi. In the 
district of Dacca there is a village of that name. In Raj put ana proper 
there are some 9 or 10 places, all bearing the name Fagara, of which 
three may be called towns. One of these three is in the state of Jai- 
pur, another in Mar war, and the remaining one ‘10 miles south-west of 
Ranthambhor. In the Santal Parganahs, there is a fortified village 
called Fagara. Close to Chitor in Rajputana there is a very ancient 
town called Fagarl. By the punch-marked coin, discovered here and 
its concomitants, Sir Alex. Cunningham has proved conclusively that 
this town, was established,, many centuries before the birth of Christ. 
But he says that the ancient name of this locality was Tambravati- 
nagari. 

None of the above-mentioned places affords us any hint by which we 
may ascertain the mother-country of the Fagari-alphabet. 

There lives a powerful tribe, named Fagara, in the mountainous 
tract of Kabul in Afghanistan. Many days have not elapsed since these 
Fagaras declared war against the British Government. A friend of 
mine has jumped to the conclusion, that the Fagara- alphabet has been 
named after this tribe. He is of opinion that as the Aryans have 
gradually entered into India from Central Asia ; so the alphabet of 
this tribe somehow or other found its way into India. I cannot support 
the theory of my friend. These Fagara-men, although they belong at 
present to the religion of Islam, are all descended from the Rajputs ; 
and they point to Rajputana, as their former residence. Under such 
circumstances how can it be imagined that the Fagaraksara was im- 
ported into India from the Forth of Kabul ? 

Besides the above, there is another Fagara, an extensive division 
in the district of Ahmadnagar in the Bombay Presidency. The area of 
the tract is 619 sq. miles. 1 Here there is a class of Brahmanas sty led 
Fagara. Ahmadnagar is also called Fagara, but only by the natives of 
that place. They say that the tract was well-known as Fagar long before 
the establishment of the present town in 1411 A.D. by Sultan Ahmad. 
These Fagara Brahmanas generally look upon the Fagara-khanda of the 
Skanda-purana as the authority regarding their origin. It is stated in 
the Nagara-khanda that Fagara is another name for Hatakecvara on 
tlie Sarasvati. The Fagara Brahmanas of the Fagara division assert 
that the Hatakecvara of the Fagara-khanda is no other than the ancient 
t Bombay Gciiictlccf} Yol. YII p. 60b, 
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Hatabe^vava temple in fi’igundi on the river Sarasvatl in that division. 1 
Nagara or Ahmadnagar was within the boundary of the Hatake^vara- 
ksetra. Most of the sacred places of pilgrimage ( ) mentioned 
in the Nagara-khanda, were in this Nagara division. Of these nearly 
all have been ravaged by the Muhammadan invaders. Siddbeeva,ra, 
Naganatha, Hatake?vara and a few others are the only surviving 
shrines. 

If we rely upon the veracity of these Nagara Brahmanas, we 
must conclude that this 'spot is the ancient Nagara, as related in the 
Nagara-khanda. But though the Pandas of the Hatake^vara of prl- 
gundl may endeavour to give fame to the spot by identifying it with 
that of Nagara-khanda, it is certainly not the ancient Hatak^vara 
mentioned in that work. The shrine of this Hatake^vara was erected 
long after the establishment of the ancient Hatak^vara. 

It is related in the Nagara-khanda that a Nagara Brakmana hy name 
Cainpa-carman, was excommunicated for accepting the gift of an indi- 
vidual named Puspa. He, being renounced by his kith and kin, quitted 
the city and began to dwell in a certain place on the right bank of the 
Sarasvatl. His descendants became known under the title of Vdhya - 
nagara. These Vahya-nagaras in imitation of the ancient Hatak§ 9 vara 
as described in the Nagara-khanda, planted the present Hatak^vara on 
the right bank of the river Saras vati at prlgundl According to the 
Nagara-khanda, Nagara is on the north side of the Sarasvatl and 
is within the boundaries of Hatak^vara which extend 5 krocas or 10 
miles. But our present Ahmadnagar is more than 10 miles from 
Cri gundi : moreover, the river Sarasvatl does not Ho w close to it. 
These facts prevent me from taking Ahmadnagar as the early dwelling- 
place of the Nagara Brahmanas, Nor do we find any tradition to the 
elect that Nagari-alphabet sprang from that place. 

Origin of the Ndgaras . 

I learn from a note received from a friend that the Nagara Pandits 
of Gujarat maintain that the Nagarl-alphabet was originally invented 
by their ancestors. Many Nagara Brahmanas still live in Gujarat. 
Thev consider themselves superior to all other Brahmanas. 2 The Hindu 

1 List o£ Antiquarian Remains in Bombay Presidency, by J. Burgess, p. 107. 

3 The Nagara- Brahmanas still recite the following (Jloka to ascertain their, 
superiority over all other Brahmanas : — 

SfgT 3TFB ^ W 1 

fawwfire wf (f^T li 

( JiDWi \it i \% ) 
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kings of Gujarat have shown their reverence towards these Niagara 
Brahmanas from very ancient times. One cannot fail to notice the 
hereditary employments of these Brahmanas as ministers, counsellors, 
&c., at the highest and most important functionaries of the state. 
These Brahmanas also allude to the authority of the Skanda-purana 
for their origin. The Nagara-khanda thus speaks of the origin of 
the Nagara Brahmanas 

Camatkara, the king of Anartta, was once afflicted with leprosy* 
Being unable to get rid of the malady, he despaired of his life. One 
day he came to the hermitage of Vievamitra and stated his misfortune. 
The ascetics of the hermitage were moved to pity by the lamentations 
of the king and advised him to bathe in the paxjkha-tirtha. Bathing 
ihere he recovered from leprosy. Then lie built close to that (Jaijldia- 
tlrtha a city named Camatkara-pura, which extended for two miles. 
Picturesque structures were there raised by his orders ; and Kullna 
Brahmanas, well- versed in the Vedas, and other religious Brahmanas were 
invited from distant quarters to inhabit the town. A few years after, 
there was born amongst them the learned Citra-^arman. Practising 
penance he was able to propitiate Mahadeva, who to accomplish his 
desire appeared in the form of Hatake^vara. People from different 
parts took to frequenting the place to have a sight of the Eatakegvara- 
ligga. The Brahmanas of Camatkara-pura began to consider that, 
intrinsically Oitra- carman was in no way superior to them ; but as 
he had earned honour and respect of the public by instituting a 
permanent object of glory, why should not they F Reflecting thus, 
they all fell to practising austere penance. Mahadeva became pro- 
pitiated and appeared before the Camatkara-pura Brahmanas, who 
were then divided into 68 gotras. Mahadeva said, ‘ There are in all 
68 Qaiva-ksetras (places of piva). Dividing myself into 68 parts I 
always reside in these places. Now to satisfy your object I will appear 
here in 68 forms.’ Accordingly there were erected 68 shrines, and 
each gotra devoted itself to the worship of a separate form of piva. 
(Nagara-khanda, ehs. 106 and 107.)^ 

Once upon a time the king of Anartta became aware that a heavy 
calamity was brooding over his peaceful dominions owing to the wrath 
of the presiding planet of his son then about to be born. He called 
for all the great astrologers of the age, who all concurrently advised 
him to observe expiatory rites through the medium of competent 
Brahmanas. The king of Anartta had already established the Brah- 
manas of the 68 gotras in Camatkara-pura, where he also had beautiful 
edifices built for them. Now, instructed by the astrologers, he came. in 
person to Camatkara-pura, and solicited the Brahmanas to perform the 
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necessary religions rites for the welfare of his future son. Six- 
teen Brahmanas were then employed to perform propitiatory and 
sacrificial observances. 

While these religious rites were being performed there went on. 
in the capital of Anartta, great and solemn festivities, in order to cele- 
brate the birth of the prince. But in the midst of these entertainments 
dark calamities began to make their appearance. Consequent upon the 
evil influence of the star presiding over the prince’s fortune, the king’s 
horses, elephants, chariots and even his dominions began to grow 
thinner and thinner. At this the Brahmanas of Cam atkara-p lira be- 
came highly exasperated. They observed, 4 We sixteen Brahmanas are 
without the slightest departure from rules, performing the due sacrifices ; 
and yet no good comes of it : let us therefore imprecate curses upon the 
god of fire.’ At this juncture, Agni-deva (the Fire-god) appeared before 
them and exclaimed : 4 011 Brahmanas, do not imprecate curses upon me 
under the influence of unjust wrath. Each of your offerings is going 
to ruin through the misdemeanour of Trijata, one among you who are 
performing the sacrifices and other religious rites. For him, the sun 
and the other heavenly bodies do not accept your offerings : and this 
is why pestilence and mortality are day by day increasing in the king- 
dom. Renew your sacrifice, banishing this vile Brahmana from your 
company: then fortune and health shall smile upon the king, and 
perdition shall await his enemies.’ Hearing the words of Agni, the 
Brahmanas were very much ashamed, and said that it was impossible 
for them to believe that Trijata was polluting their llama prepara- 
tions. Agni replied, 4 Purify yourselves by bathing in the water of my 
perspiration in the sacrificial-pit (Iloma-kunda). Rest assured, that 
your preparations have been corrupted by that man, on whose body 
appear pustules when he emerges out of the water.’ In obedience to the 
dictates of Agni, they, one after another, bathed in the sacrificial-pit: 
hut pustules were seen on the person of Trijata only. Over-whelmed 
with shame, Trijata was then unable to uplift his down-cast head ; 
agony and repentance overcame him and he determined to retire to 
the jungle. Now in fact this Trijata was a great scholar, well ver- 
sed in the Yedas; and for the disgrace incurred upon him, his mother 
was to be blamed. Becoming alive to his own wretched condition he 
applied himself to practise austere penance in a secluded forest. 

Highly delighted with the rigour and austerity of Trijata’s penance, 
Mahadeva appeared before him. Trijata fell prostrate at his feet 
and thus outpoured his heart : — 4 Oh God of the gods, I have been, 
by my mother’s fault, very much disgraced before the people of Oauiat- 
kara-pura and the king of Amtrfcia. JBe thou so gracious to contrive 
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some means, by which I may rise pre-eminent amongst all the B rah- . 
m an as/ Mahadeva answered, 6 Wait for some time. Days are not 
distant, when your desire will be fulfilled/ Saying this the god 
vanished. 

Meanwhile a- great disaster occurred in C amatkar a-pura. On one 
Naga-pancami day, Kratha, son of Deva-raja of the Maudgalya gofcra, 
went together with some other Brahmanas to bathe in the Nagatlrtha 
and there taking Rudra-mala the son of the serpent-king, for a common 
water-serpent, killed him with the stroke of a rod. At this many 
venomous snakes, responding to their king’s order, crept into Camat- 
kara-pura in overwhelming numbers. Owing to the terrible destruc- 
tion cansed by these poisonous snakes, all the men of 0 am at ka r a- pu r a 
young and old, began to flee away, leaving their houses and 
articles behind them. Brahmanas in hundreds breathed their last, 
being bitten by snakes. Some Brahmanas becoming exceedingly ap- 
palled sought refuge in that forest where Trijata was engaged in 
penance. Hearing of the story of their misfortune, Trijata encouraged 
them, saying, 4 you have no occasion to fear/ Ere long he again be- 
came absorbed in meditation of Mahadeva. The god appeared and 
said, 4 1 am giving you an incantation (a mantra) the mere utterance of 
which shall render even the most ferocious of the venomous snakes 
void of poison/ The mantra runs thus : — 

3K fgwfSrfa sftfsr cmfm ^ i 

srcrc *rpc irawTr % wtiwn i 

cfW TT W II 

-EflzfcT cTo^JW *KJrr% I 

iflWTcf cR SI 

crai^sfT ^ ^ fwt 1 

snrvi^r fMn « 

Erif®*r 1 

sratftsrfar it 

( snares*?! \ 0 © I ^ ) 

£ 0 my good Brahmana, you are to proclaim in the city that the 
word gar a signifies poison, but by my favour there is no poison at pre- 
sent. Any vile snakes that may dare to remain there after hearing 
you utter c na garam na gar am 9 there is no poison, no poison), may 

d. i/i6 ^ fM&mMi 
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be killed at your pleasure. This famous place, which contributes to 
your glory, will from this.' day be known to the world by the name of 
Nagara. So also any other Nagara Brahman a, born of a pure family, 
will be able to restore to life any snake-bitten animal fallen into the 
clutches of death by besprinkling its face with water, enchanted thrice 
with the mantra called Nagara.’ 

Saying this the god disappeared. Trijata accompanied by those 
Brahmanas came to C am a tk ar a - p u r a. They all conjointly began to cry 
aloud n a gar am , na gar am , By the effect of this Sicldha-mantra , the 
snakes of Oamatkara-pura were rendered poisonless, and struggled to 
make their escape, while thousands perished. Such are the vicissitudes 
of fortune! That very Trijata, who w r as once overwhelmed by acute 
mortification of mind, and shame and disgrace, now overflowed with 
joy to find himself the object of public praise and honour. By his 
influence the name of Oamatkara-pura was changed to Nagara, and its 
Brahmanas came to be known as Nagara, (Nagara-khanda chs. 
106-108). 

Tims, on the authority of the Nagara-khanda the former name of 
Nagara was Oamatkara-pura after the name of its founder Camatkara 
king of Anartta. Hatake9vara is another name of this place. Accord- 
ing to the Nagara-khanda, Hatake^vara-ksetra is situated at the 
south-west of Anartta-de^a, and its boundary stretches 10 miles in 
circumference, while the town itself extended for 2 miles. 1 It is bounded 
on the east by Gaya-^irsa, on the west by Yisnu-pacla, and on the north 
and south by Gokarne^vara. 2 Within the boundaries of this Hata- 
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. ke$vara-ksefcra are the shrines of Acale^vara, Gokarne^vara, Gay&-e!rsa, 
Mai'kandeyef.vara, Citrecvara, Dhundhumareevara, Yayatlevara, Anan- 
elegvara, Kapileqvara, Kalanegvara, Anartte^vara, p udrakee vara, Aja- 
palicvara, Baneovara, Laksmaneqvara, Trijat^vara, Ambarevatl, 
Kedarecvara, Yrsabhanatha, Satyasandhegvara, Atec;vara, Dliarma- 
rajecvara, Mist annade^ vara, Citraqgadeevara, Amarake^vara, Ya tec vara, 
Makarecvara, Kale^vara, Puspaditya, &c., as well as hundreds of 
sacred places (tirthas ) , named Patala-Gagga, G agora- Yamuna, Praci 
(i.e., eastern) Saras vati, Naga-tlrtha, (Jaijkha-tlrtha, Mrga-tirtha, Ligga- 
bhedddbliava-tlrtha, B/udra-vartta, Idama-hrada, Oakra-tirtha, Matr- 
ilrtka, Mudhara-tirtHa, Ac. 

Elsewhere in the Nagara-khanda Mahadeva says : — 1 * Nairn! saranya, 
Kedara-natha, Puskara, Bhimii-jaggala, Y aranasl, Kuruksetra, Prabhasa, 
and Hatake 9 Yara are the principal of the sacred-places. He who 
in proper veneration bathes in these eight Tirthas, reaps the fruit of 
bathing in all the Tirthas. Even these eight sacred, places have their 
best, and Hatake9vara is that one. All the tirthas in the world are, by 
my order, present in Hatake^vara. Therefore in the Kali-ytiga persons 
eager of salvation should betake themselves to the Hatakecvara-ksetra, 
which is attended by all the Tirthas* (Nagara-khanda, ch. 108.) 

Mr. Wilson in his Indian castes says : — ‘The word Nagara is the 
adjective form of Nagara, a city. It is applied to several (six) prin- 
cipal castes of Brahmanas in Gujarat getting their designations 
respectively from certain towns in the north-eastern portions of that 
province.’ 1 

It has been already remarked in harmony with the statement 
of the N agara-kh an da, that Hafcakeqvara was named Nagara, subse- 
quent to Trijata’s making the land snakeless. The Brahmanas who 
were brought by him became known under the name of Nagara. 
from their inhabiting that city. a 

The' Nagara Brahmanas of Gujarat maintain that Anandapura (the 
present Badanagara) was their original dwelling-place. This place is 
in the district of Kadi in Gujarat, and forms a part of the state of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda. Some antiquarians have alluded to Nagara-' 
Aiianda-pura as the name of this place. 3 It seems to me that perhaps 
the Nagara Brahmanas of Ananda-pura used the name of Bada- nagara 

I Wilson, Indian Castes, Yol. II., p. 96. 

8 It is stated in the Nagara-khanda, that Hatake$rara was, previous to the arrival 
of Trijfita, depopulated by the horrible destruction spread over the land, by the 
poisonous snakes. Trijfita again populated it by, Brahmanas of 81 golras brought 
from several other places. ( Nayara-khanda-, ch. 108.) 

3 E'pigraphia Indica, Vol. I. 295. 
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for their native town, in. order to distinguish it from the comparatively 
new city, Nagara, which the excommunicated Yahya-nagaras founded 
and named in imitation of their mother-land. 1 * * * 

The famous shrine of Hatake^vara is stiil existing in Bacla-nagara ; 
and the Brail in anas of this locality still recite holy- texts ( panti-patha) 
for the welfare of their king the Gaik war. Even now, thousands of 
pilgrims resort to Hatake^vara from all parts of Western India. But 
strangely enough, most of the inhabitants of Bengal have not even 
heard its name. 

The above-mentioned temples and tirtlias as described in tbe 
Nagara-kbanda can even now be identified in Bada-nagara and its 
environments of 10 miles. The local river Sarasvatl is held, by the 
natives, in the same veneration as the Ganges. 

The Nagara Brahmanas maintain that there was a time, when 
millions of pilgrims annually came to Hatake^vara-ksetra from different 
parts of India. The attendants of its Pandas travelled all over India 
inducing people to visit this sacred place. Indeed many Nagara Brah- 
manas are, even now, met with in various parts of the Deccan. These 
Brahmanas still write all their sacred books in the Nagari characters. 
Even far away in Dravida and Karnata, where all the other natives 
use their provincial alphabets in writing, these Nagara -Brahmanas, 
though they have, in the course of centuries, lost their mother-tongue 
and adopted that of the surrounding people amongst whom they live, 
still adhere to their own tribal Nagari character, 

With respect to the Nagara Brahmanas at the outskirts of Vijaya- 
nagara and Anagundi, Mr. Huddlestone Stokes states:- — ‘They appear 
originally to have come from the countries north-east of Nagara, and 
to have settled here under the Anagundi and Vijayanagar kings. They 
speak Xanarese only, but tbeir books are in the Nagari and Balabodha 5 * 
character.’ s 

A careful perusal of what has been recorded above, leads one to 
decide that the Brahmanas brought by Trijata earne to be known by 
the name of Nagara, their language and their alphabet by the 
name of Nagara or Nagari from their residing in the city of Nagara. 
That they have a peculiar connection with the Nagaraksara is well 

1 W© see in the Nagara-hhanda that the excommunicated Oampa-^aman and 

his companion set up the images of Nagare^ vara and Nagaraditya on the right- 
hank of the river Sarasvatl {Nagam-Tclianda, ch. 155). So it is not improbable that 
the Yahya-nagaras established here a town named Nagara. 

A Bulabodha is a modern form of the Nagari. (See Burnell, 8. 1. Paleography, 

p. .44.) r = ^-; A-' AAt V-= : 

. 8 'Indian Antiquary, 1874, p. 280. 
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exemplified by the alphabet, made use of by other Nagara Brahmanas 
long inhabiting different countries. 

Origin of the Ndgan-alphabet 

Most of our Indian Pandits bold that the origin of the Nfigari- 
alphabet dates from the invention of the system of writing. Pandita 
Gauri-^agkara Hiracand of Udayapura, author of the Pracina-lipi-mala, 
also asserts the same theory. But in my humble opinion, this theory 
is quite without any foundation. 

The books which describe all the earliest Tipis of India do not 
speak anything at all of Nagarl. In support of this, I quote here some 
proofs. 

In the early Buddhist work named the Lolita- vistar a , it is 
stated that when Vicvamitra Darakacarya came to teach Siddhartba the 
art of writing, the prince previous to his inculcation, spoke of the 
following 64 kinds of lipis 1 : — 1 Brahml , 2 Kharostt, 8 Puskdrasari, 4. 
Aggcty 5 Yarjga , 6 Magadha , 7 Maggoty ci, 8 Manusya , 9 Ap gully a, 10 
Cakari , 11 Bralima-mlli , 12 Dravida , 13 Kindri, 14 JDaksina , 15 Jlgra, 16 
Baykhya, 17 Anulonuz, “ 18 Dorado , 19 Khdstja, 20 Gfota, 21 Jluna, 22 
Madhyaksam-vistara, 23 Puspa, 24 Leva, 25 Ndga, 26 Yaks a, 27 Gan- 
dharva, 28 Kinnara , 29 Mahoraga, 30 Asura, 31 Garnda , 32 Mr g a- cakr a, 
33 Cahr a, 34 Ydyumarut , 35 Bhaumci-deva, 3 6 Antcmksa-deva, 87 Uttam- 
kuru-dmpa, 38 Apara-gattda, 89 Pwrm-videhci , 40 Utksepa , 41 Niksepa, 42 
43 Pmksepa , 44 Bdgara, 45 Yajra, 46 Lekha-pratHekJia , 47 
Anudruta, 48 Castravarta, 49 Ganana-mrtta , 50 TJtksepa-vartla, 51 
NiksBpdvartta, 52 Padalikhita, 53 Dviruttarapada sandhi, 54 Dagottara - 
padasandhi , 55 AdhyaJidrmi, 56 Sorvaruta-samgrah.atil,h7 Yidyamdomd , 58 
Vimigrita, 59 Esitapastaptd , 60 Bocamana, 6 1 Dharani-preksana, 68 
Sarvausadhi-nisyandd , 63 Sarvasara-samgrahani , and 64 $ arvablmta-ruta- 
grahamd 

w^rafiprarsranr i «r 'OTrarra f%Pr % i 

siwt gsjFwff ^rr-PaPt wnr^-fwPr **rei-%PT 

'pjwifa-PaPj ^iPPsrPr ?tPns--f%Pr fenPc-f%Pr ^Ppr-%Pr 

sjq-PgPi BW-raPi ^-P?Pr 5 ito-fePf 

sm-pgpr *rsfrap<:-Pm-t%Pi *n*t-f%Pi *ra-%Pr arat-f%Pr 

f^K-f^Pr ^rfr^ir-f^Pr ^T-PsPr 5i^-%P? w^-PsPr 
wsfaPi vtfrt^-PsiPf ^KsrteTftf-P-iPr ^ 5 - 

f^Pgftgi^-fisPr Prig-PsP? PwPaPr sriM%P? wx-PaPi 
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We learn from the 4th arjga called tlie Samavaya, one of the 
earliest Jain a works that the character which originated from Brahmi, 
daughter of Adijina Rsahhadeva, is called Brahmi. The following are 
the names of 18 sorts of writing headed "by Brahmi: — 1 Bambhi , 2 
Javanaliyd, 3 Bdsa-uriyd, 4 Kharotthiyd,o Kharasdriyd, 6 Paliardiya , 7 
Ueeattariya, 8 AJckh arapuUJiiyd, 9 BJidgabayattd , 10 Beyanatiyd, , 11 Bird- 
hwiya y \2 Agka, 13 Ganiya, 14 GandJiavva , 15 Adam, 16 Mdhesam , 17 
Ikm^atid 18 BdUdi-liviA 

The fourth Upaijga, the Prajhapana Sutra of the Jainas gives the 
• following-list of 18 sorts of characters : — 1 Bambhi, 2 Jabandliyd , 3 
Bampuriya , 4 Khardtthi , 5 Pnkkharasdnyd y 6 BhGgavaiya, 7 Pahardiyd , 
8 Antarakanyd , 9 AkkharaputtMyd, 10 V&naniya, 11 NimJiaiya, 12 
13 G anil a, 14 Gandhavva, 15 16 Mdhesari, 17 Bdmili and 18 

Belinda* 

Some may advance the argument that amongst the hjns (cha- 
racters) mentioned above, there is the mention of Devalipi, Bbauma- 
devalipi and Antariksaderalipi ; and one of these might be onr De va- 
il agara, and most probably Deva-lipi or Bhauma-d era-1 ipi has changed its 
name for our present Deva-nagara or Nagara; But I think that it is" 
wide of the mark to infer that the Nagari-lipi is derived from Deva-lipi, 
in so much as there is no clear mention of ISTagara or ISTagaii. 

s> 

ttt \ %» ^f.) 

1 ^ ! .... 

*3Ktff3T ^IXTS?# ^rTK?JT ^Wrgfkj'JT t^TOffpsiT f%T(- 

^stt /❖«!¥% sraj^rf%ft 

I ( WTOf jfr ^ t sf ) 

The Jainas say that all their Aijgas were written in the time of Mahavira, and 
after 164 years from his death (he., in 363 R.G.), were collected in the (Jrlsaijgha of 

Pataliputra. 

3 5?*Ht 5^ w% JTtw ^ a^Wff%wr 

sfprr tnsfwi f*nr3w jrsjarfisifjr ^re^fefcf ?j ( %grt 

^f%^T tsri* WMIKM | i 

Tlie commentutor MiilayagiH writes- 
i 
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It lias been stated about the commencement of tins paper that 
(Jesa-krsna, the writer of tbe Prakrta-candrika, has mentioned Fagara, 
ITpanagara, and Daiva among the 27 forms of corrupt languages. 1 
Most probably like these three languages three different forms of writing 
were also current. The Daiva or Bhauma-deva-lipi mentioned in the 
Lalita-vistara had probably some points of resemblance to the Daiva- 
lipi or writing of the Deva-bhasa. 

But I have not come across any proof to lead me to surmise that 
Deva-lipi signifies Fagaraksara. Fow in some countries Fagara may 
mean Devanagaraksara, hut Devaksara has nowhere any such import. 
In Bengal it is humorously used to denote very bad and illegible writing. 
Under such circumstances I cannot take Devalipi or Bhauma-deva-lipi as 
representing our present Fagarl character. 

It is now admitted that the Lalita-visiam was composed in the 
2nd or 3rd century B.O. The fourth Upaijga Pr aj hapan as utra was 
written by Qy am ary a, the first Kalakacarya. On referring to the 
Kharataragaccha Fait avail, we find that ^y am ary a lived 376 years after 
Mahavira’s nirvana (B.C. 151). Consequently it must be admitted 
that nearly 2000 years ago there was no lipi extant under the name of 
Fagara orFagari. 

Then when did the name of Fagara first make its appearance ? 

We find the first mention of Fagarl-lipi in a Jaina religious book, 
the Fandi-sutra. 2 Jainacarya Laksmi-vallabha-gani thus speaks in his 
Kal pasutra- kalpadrnnia-kalika : — 

sspsr sswwr qmq^fmqqt ^ftcarT: i 

spfte? w - \ ^ wMq ^ wMq s or- 

t qrfqftf^fq v tarf'tfwq ^ wraftfqrfq v*. q^Mq 
^3 qiqftf%fq iA ’snstf^fq qjfqftre- 

Mq ?© =qw#Mq v 5 i 

The author then relates t *afq f^qWEjqr — 

\ ^ ^ €TWi 8 qRDT^t i TTVrst 

« 4 v wuf!; u v?. 

aftft \8 IWtft JTT^qt V= 

1 Even the names of these three corrupt forms of languages have not been 
found in works earlier than (Jesa Krsna’s. 

% The South- Indian form of the Nagarl character usually goes by the name of 
Nandi-iuigari, yy:/: Vi; ' yV : ' v ' 
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•sewFrst stftctw ^faprr ww 

The Upis mentioned In the Eandi-sutra are the following : — - 

I Hamsa-lipi, 2 Bhuta-lipi , 3 Yafcsa-lipi, 4 RaJcsasidipi, 5 Uddi-Upi, 6 
Yavam~lipi , 7 Ttirakki-lipi, 8 Ktri-lipi, 9 Bravidulipi^ 10 8 aindhavl-lipi^ 

II Malavi-Upiy 12 Nadi-lipi, 13 Nagari-Mpi, 14 Pamsi-lipi, 15 Lati-lipi, 16 
Anvmitta-lipiy 17 Canalchi-lipi and 18 McmladevU 

4 ( Lipis vary in different countries ; the names of them are these) : — 1 
1 Laft , 2 Caudi, 3 Balmily 4 Kanadi , 5 Gujavi , 6 Sorathi , 7 Marahathi , 8 
Kauyham, 9 Khurdmm , 10 MagadJu, 11 Simhati, 12 j0a#z, 13 2Dn, 34 
Ihirmmn, 15 Paraffin , 16 17 Mdlavl and 18 MahayodM.’ 

Jaitiacarya says that the Eandi-sutra was issued a few years 
before the Kalpa-sutra. The Kalpa-sutra was published in. Ananda- 
pura (Badanagara) 980 years after the death (nirvana) of Mahavlra 
(453 A.D.) under the orders of the Valabki. king Dhruva-sena. 
So we find that the first mention of Eagan- lipi is in the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. As there is no mention of Eagari-lipi in any 
book of a date earlier than the 4th century, and as there is no certainty 
of the time when this lipi first came into use, it is necessary to look 
into all the ancient inscriptions, copper-plates, and manuscripts, 
engraved or written in the Eagan, that have been discovered in differ- 
ent parts of India. It therefore requires much investigation and time 
to ascertain the gradual development of the Nagaraksara. I regret 
that I have not had enough leisure to devote to this research, but I may 
mention that I have recently learned that Dr. Biihler is going to 
publish an elaborate work on the Development of the Nagan-alphahet ; 
and hence for detailed information, I can commend my readers to his 
learned article on that subject. 

Of all the Eagan copper-plates, inscriptions, and manuscripts that 
have been discovered up to date, the copper-plate of the Gurjara king 
Dadda-pra^anta-raga, which has been found in Bagumra and which 
bears the date of 415 paka is the most ancient. 1 The whole of the 
copper-plate is inscribed in the then-used Gujarati (cave-character) 
except towards the close where there is the king’s sign manual in 
Eagan:— ■ 

From the fact that only the royal signature is inscribed in the 
Eagaraksara, it is obvious that although other characters were current 
in Gujarata about and before that time, the royal personages were then 

1 Indian Antiquary, Yol. XVII. 
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accustomed to write in the Nagaraksara. Subsequent to the, copper- 
plate of the above-mentioned Dadd a, the J^agaraksara is again observed 
in the copper-plate of the Saurastra king Jaiijka-deva, dated 794 Saui- 
vat (737 A.D.), which was discovered in the village of Dhiniki on 
the sea-coast at the south-east of Dvarakapun, 1 This copper-plate 
was granted to one Icvara of the Madgaha gotrah y Jaipka-devn, at the 
request of Bhatta hTarayana, 2 the prime -minister. After this the Samaria- 

1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII., p. 155 pi. 

g I have something to say about this Bhatta Nfirayana. Mr. Umeca Candra 
Batabyala published in the Society’s Journal a copper-plate of Dliarmapala, together 
with a facsimile. That plate too was granted to Narayana Bhattaraka, agreeably 
to the request of Maha-s&mdntadhipati Narayana Varra an. Mr. Batabval conjectures 
that Narayana Bhattaraka is no other than the Bhatta Narayana who came from 
Kanauj, and from whom have descended all the ("Jan dilya-gotra- B riihmanas of 
Bengal. He writes : — ‘ Having come into Paiiwlmvardkana, Bhatta NTirayana 
found a patron, not in Adi<yira, as has been hitherto believed, but in one Narayana 
Yarman, who in the copper-plate grant is described as the Mahasamantadhipati of 
Bliarmapala.’ But my surmise is that Narayana Bhattaraka had no connection with 
that Bhatta Narayana who came from Kazmuj. The original copper-plate says : — 

fg^rmr wmfwmTftwsR-ra wwsif % 

^13 i 

* It is manifest from the above text that there was a temple in (Jubliasthall, and 
that Lata Brahmanas were employed to worship the idol. Narayana Bhattaraka 
came to this country, and subsequently settled there, at the request of the Mahii- 
samantadhipati Narayana who granted him four large villages.’ 

Mr. Batabyala supposes that Lata was probably the name of Kanyakubja. Bub 
from the proofs collected by me I am confirmed that Lata was never the name of 
Kanyakubja. The middle, western, and southern parts of Ghrjarata were for a long 
time called Lata, Saurastra, and Anarbta respectively. It seems that Bhatta 
Narayana who was the prime-minister of Jalqka-deva king of Saurastra, was an 
inhabitant of Lata-de^a. It is probable that when a political revolution broke 
out in his country, he then an old man, travelled over different parts, and then at 
last came to those Lata Brahmanas in Panndra-vardhana. That he who was once, as 
it were, the right hand of the Saurastra king secured high respect from the royal 
officers of Paunclravardhana, is not impossible. Mr. Batabyala writes that Bhatta 
Narayana received a gift worth more than a lac of rupees. ( Journal of A. S. B M 1894, 
Pt. I., p. 44). This great gift proves unquestionably a high respect. for Narayana 
Bhattaraka-. It is obvious from the antiquities of India that the title of Bhattaraka 
could only be secured by a king or a prince or by a person having similar honour and 
position. There is no impossibility here that he who once practically ruled Gurjara 
became famous in Gauda under the style of Bhattaraka. According to the 

. 3. l 17 
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gada copper- plate grant of Danti-durga Khadgavaloka dated 675 faka 
comes to our notice. 1 The arrangement of letters in this plate is very 
interesting. The letters i, e, gh, c, n , dh, n, v and jh of this plate have 
the appearance of the ancient Gujarati (cave) character, but all the 
other letters exhibit a development of the Nagaraksara. Indeed the 
circulation of Nagaraksara came to be wider owing to the efforts and 
exertions of the subsequent Bastrakuta kings of Gujarat. 2 The gradual 
development of the Nagaraksara is regularly observed in the following 
- copper-plates : — 


Plate. I 

• 

Names of tlie donor. 

Dates. 

Bef. 

1 

Bastrakuta-king Dhruva II 

757 paka. 

r 

■ 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XIV, p. 200. 

2 

Indra Nitya-varsa 

00 

CO 

C* 

Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Vol. XVIII. 

3 

Govinda Suvarna-varsa... j 

855 „ 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XII, p. 280. 

4 

Krisna Akala-varsa 

862 „ 

Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Yol. XVIII. 

5 

Am ogha- var sa ... 

894 „ 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, 

p. 266. 


The likeness of dh , n, e and some other letters of the copper- 
plate of Dhruva II, although inscribed in the most ancient Nagaraksara, 
can be traced to the Guptaksara ; hut clear manifestations of modern 
Nagari are met with in the plates of Govinda Suvarna-varsa, Indra Nitya- 
varsa and Amogha-varsa. The vowel-signs of the copper-plate of the 

Dhiniki grant, Bhatta-Narayana was in Gujarata in the year 794 Samvat. Eaja- 
^ekhara’s 4 Prabandha-ointamani 5 says that the Gauda-king Dharma was con- 
tinually an implacable enemy of Amaraja, disciple of Jainacarya Bappa Bhatta. 
Bappa Bhatta’s cliksa (initiation) took place in 807 Samvat. About that time 
or a little after, the Gauda-king Dharma (pala) came on the scene. Narayana 
Bhattaraka in his old age came to Panndravardhana. Consequently it is proved 
from the facts of that period, that Bhatta Narayana who came over from Lata- 
de^a and Dharmapaia were contemporaries. We shall see afterwards that from 
a very early time Gujarata had a connection with Gauda-de^a. 

. 1 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Yol. II, p. 371 » 
and Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 110. 

2 Descrepancy arises only in the case of the copper-plate of Eastrakuta king 
K arka-su varna* varsa, dated 734 <?aka, which is inscribed in the cave-alphabet of the 
Deccan. {Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 153.) 
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above-mentioned Dadda, Jaigka, Dantidurga and JDkrava seem to be 
derived from the ancient Gupta-lipi and clearly look like the Nagarak- 
sara of the earliest stage : but dissimilarity has entered into the plates 
of Govin&a Suvarna-varsa and others. The vowel-signs (e.g., z, rt, VI) 
as adopted in the plate of Suvarna-varsa and others are similar to those 
of the Yaggiya and the Maithila-lipi. From this it appears that the 
vowel-signs which are used in the Yaggiya and Maithila-lipi are 
not of recent date, though they have no accordance with those in 
the Gupta and Nagarl-lipi, and that they must have existed at least in 
the 6th or 7th century A.D. Nagarl-lipi having such vowel-signs is 
called Jaina-nagari in Gujarat. 

The full currency of the Nagarl-lipi is seen to date from the 9th 
or 10th century A. D. The forms which this lipi came to bear between 
the 9th or 10th century A.D. are still the same. A very slight 
difference which may here and there be seen is due to the characteristics 
of the writer or of the engraver in the different localities. 

It is clear from the Jaina-books as well as from the ancient inscrip- 
tions stated above, that the Nagarl-lipi was current during the 5th 
century A.D. I have said that the Nagarl-lipi originated from the 
Nagara Brahmanas of N agar a- anauda-pura * These Nagara Brahmanas 
are inhabitants of Gujarat, The most ancient Nagarl-lipi, discovered 
up to date, is from Gujarat ; and this fact strongly upholds my theory. 

But a question may arise here. Antiquarians have described the 
innumerable inscriptions between the 3rd and 7th centuries A D. dis- 
covered in Gujarat, to be written in the cave- characters. Most of an- 
cient inscriptions and copper-plates, found in various parts of the 
.Deccan, are inscribed in such cave characters. Given these facts, what 
led the Nagara Brahmanas to adopt a character different from that 
which was current in their own country ? A thorough scrutiny of 
the cave-characters does not allow us to recognise them to be the 
origin of Nagari- alphabet : on the contrary, the Nagarl-alphabet must 
be rather said to descend from the ancient form of Gupta-eharacters. It 
seems therefore that the most ancient Nagarl-lipi used in Gujarat, was 
brought over by the Nagara Brahmanas, either from Gaud a, or 
Magadha or from some other country in Northern India to Gujarat. 
The following is related in the Skanda-purana, Nagara-khamla ch. 108 ; 
the eminent Trijata who had delivered C amatkara-p ura from the snakes, 
gave presents of wealth and jewels and established here in Nagara 
those Brahmanas who had come with their wives and children to Hata* 
ke§vara from the furthest and the most remote countries. 1 From this it 

1 ^ ^ ^xi^fqr vwz i 

ti 
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is manifest that some Brahrnanas came from very distant parts to 
inhabit N agar a. 

J have said already that Ananda-pura is the ancient name of Nagara 
or Badanagara. The name 4 Ananda-pura J is only seen in the copper- 
plates of the 4th, 5th. and 6th centuries A. D. The Jaina-Kalpa- 
sutra states that in response to the orders of the Valabhi king 
Dliruva-sena, the Kalpa-sutra was read out before the public in 
the city of Aranda-pura. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang saw here 
many Buddhist Saqgharamas as well as a good many Hindu temples. 
The Hindu temples described by the Cbinese pilgrim might have been 
the temples of Hatakeevara and others which are described in the 
Nagara-khanda. Now the question is, although about the 4th or 5th 
century we find the mention of the Nagarl-Iipi in the Nandi -sutra, what 
is the cause of the name Niagara not being mentioned in inscriptions or 
copper-plates of that time, except in the N agara-khan da P It seems 
probable that during* the rule of the Yalabhi kings, none of the royal 
officers who belonged to different religions or orders, recognised this new 
name given by the Brahrnanas. They all called it Ananda-pura. 1 Pro- 
bably the locality came to be denominated Nagara during the reign of the 
Bastrakiita and Caulukya kings who showed great respect and reverence 
towards the Nagara Brahrnanas. 

I have already given the description in the Nagara- khan da which 
says that the Brahman a Trijata and his comrades destroyed the race of 
snakes or drove them away, and thus delivered Hatakecvara-ksetra. 
This I interpret as an allegory* Long before the Yalabhi kings, the 
snake- worshipper Naga or the Shah kings had been reigning in Gujarat. 
Probably thepaivas conquered Anartta after defeating these Nagas, and 
founded the Hatakecvara-ksetra in order to establish the supremacy of the 
paiva faith. This happened towards the end of the 4th century A.D. 
Afterwards many Caiva-Brahmanas gathered there from different coun- 
tries and assumed the common name of Nagara. It is probable that some 
of these immigrants who came from Magaclha, Ivanyakubja and Gauda, 
brought to their new colony their old alphabet, which in a later period 
became known as the Nagari-lipi. The long residence of these Nagara 
Brahrnanas in Nagara, is manifest from a work entitled the Sura- ' 

*r mm ^ 1 % mu i 

1 In the Nagarn-khanda there is description of Anande^yara Mahadeva : most 
probably this title of Mahadeva refers to the city of Ananda-pura, 
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tbotsava by the famous poet Somegvara the family-priest of the kin^ 
of Gurjara. It relates : — 4 There is a place called Hagara where Brahma- 
nas reside and which is rendered holy by the sacred fires kept by them 
and the sacrificial rites they perform. The gods themselves seeing* the 
holiness of the place and the prosperity conferred upon it by Qiya 
live there, as it were, assuming the forms of Brahmanas. At that 
place dwelt a family of the name of Guleca of the Va^istha gotra. In 
that holy family was born Sola, who was created by Mularaja (the 
founder of the Gaulukya Dynasty of P atari a) his family-priest.’ 1 Some- 
9 vara writes afterwards that his ancestors were hereditary priests of 
the Caulukyas of Gurjara, and that some also became priests of the 
Rastrakuta kings. 2 

Mularaja reigned in the I Oth century A.D. The description of 
Sorne^vara proves that the ISTagara-Brahmanas were inhabiting the land 
long before the time of Mularaja, although the name hTagara came into 
use in his time. 

Many Hindu temples stood here in the time of the Chinese pil- 
grim, about the beginning of the 7th century A.D* According to the 
Hagara-khanda, the Hagara- Brahman as founded all the temples and 
shrines of Nagara or Cam atkarapura. 

I have already alluded to the clear mention of Hagari-lipi in the 
Handisutra, which, was composed in the 4th or 5th century A.D., and 
have referred to the sign-manual of the Gurjara king Dadda-pra^anta- 
raga of that time for the first introduction of the Hagari-3ipi. It is 
singular indeed that most of the ancient copper-plates, inscribed in 

1 ft^rT^rt * 

wi ^ ^rYftr ^rfq w w 

fr w fpir stfwtt 

ftfsrarspn? i 

g: 3fR fq<T | 

TjrgTOT ^ 11 
vm w ) 

mi y a 
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Hagarl and found in Gujarat, were granted to those Brahmanas who 
came over to Gujarat from Kanyakubja, Pataliputra, Paundravardhana, 
&e. The aforesaid Dadda-pra^anta-raga’s copper-plate of 415 paka 
was given to Bhatta Gdvinda, son of Bhatta Mahidhara, an inhabitant 
of Kanyakubja, Likewise the Rastrakuta king Nityavarsa’s plate of 
886 paka, mentions Tenna, a village of Lata-de^a, being granted to 
Siddhapa Bhatta, son of Yellapa Bhatta of the Laksmana gotra, who came 
from Pataliputra, Similarly the copper-plate grant of the Rastrakuta 
king Govinda Suvarna-varsa, dated 85 4 paka, speaks of the gift of the 
village of Loha to Ke^ava Dik§ita of the Kau^ika gotra, an immigrant 
from Paundravardhana. It is quite clear from the proofs given above, 
that numbers of Brahmanas were from very ancient times immigrating 
into Gujarat from Kanyakubja, Pataliputra, Paundravardhana, &g. In 
this way the ancient form of the Kagari-lipi was brought over and 
circulated in Gujarat, 

Hundreds of panegyrics inscribed in stone in Badanagara, the 
original dwelling-place of the 1ST agara- B rahm an as , declare the extra- 
ordinary respect and reverence which the Gurjara kings paid towards 
them. It is owing to the effort of these Rastrakuta and Canlukya 
kings of Gurjara, that the Kagari-lipi became current in many parts of 
India. The copper-plate of Karka Suvarna-varsa king of Lata, dated 
784 paka, clearly states : — 

w® ii 1 

Again the following is related in the copper-plate of Akalavarsa, 
dated 862 Qaka, about Gurjare^vara Krisnaraja, son of the Rastrakuta 
king JSTrpatunga, the founder of Mauyakheta : — 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 160. 

* Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII. 
p. 246, 
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We come to know from the above extracts that the Rastrakuta 
kings of G nr jar a conquered Gauda, Vagga, Kalkjga, Gaijga, Magadba, 
Malava, &c., in the 9th and 10th centuries 1 A.D. 

So it is beyond doubt, that between the 9th and 10th centuries 
A.D. , during the reign of the Rastrakuta kings of Gujarat, the 
characters of their family-priests the 'N’agara-Brahmanas, spread over 
the whole Aryavartta under the name of Nagari-lipL How, the same 
characters which were once, by the efforts of the Rastrakuta kings, 
circulated all over the Aryavartta, have now, by the influence of printing 
and the deep interest taken by western scholars, spread all over the 
world. 


I The famous Rathor kings of Kanauj were of Rastrakuta origin. 
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The Later Mnghah (1707-1803).—% William Irvine, Bengal Civil 
Service {Retired). 

[ Read May, 189G. ] 

The narrative in the following extract , 1 referring to the year 1712, 
commences on the morning after the death of the emperor Shah ‘Alarn, 
Bahadur Shah, which took place in his standing camp a few miles 
north-east of Labor. 
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, 5 This , is a continuation of Air. Irvme^s valuable papers on the history of the 

later MughaT .Empire. The last paper was on Guru Gobind Singh and Randah, publish- 
ed in Voi LXril of the Journal Fart I, for 1894 PP* 112 and ff, The present paper 
will foe issued in instalments. Ed. 
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9. Husain ‘All Kh an espouses FarrukhslyaPs cause. 

10. ‘Abdullah. Khan gives in his adhesion to Farrukhslyar. 

11. Farrukhslyar leaves Patnah and reaches Allahabad. 

12. Prince A‘zzu-d-din’s advance to Kajwah, his defeat and 
flight to Agrah. 

13. Jahandar Shah leaves Dihll for Agrah. 

14. Farrukhslyar arrives at the Jamnah. 

15. Sayyad ‘Abdullah Khan -finds a ford and crosses the 
Jamnah. 

16. Jahandar Shah moves from Samugarh. 

17. The battle of Agrah, 13th Zu-l-hijjah 1124 H. (lOfcb 
January 1713). 

18. Flight of Jahandar Shah to Dihll. 

19. End of Jahandar Shah’s reign, Dates of his birth and 
death, Length of Reign, Coins, Mint Towns, Title after 
decease, Character, Wives, Chilcjren. 

List of Authorities. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Interregnum. 

1. INTRODUCTORY. 

By Bahadur Shah’s death on the 20th Muharram 1124 II. (27th 
February, 1712) the whole camp was thrown into confusion. The 
Emperor had barely breathed his last, before his sons were ranged 
against each other in a contest for empire, an event which was far from 
unexpected. In order to make the narrative of events quite clear, it is 
necessary to go back a little and explain the position in which the four 
brothers stood to each other. ‘Azimu-sh-shan, the second son, had been 
far away from his father for the last ten years of his grandfather, 
‘Alamglr’s, reign. In 1109 II. (1697-8) he was appointed governor of 
Bengal, to which was added Bahar in the year 1114 H. (1702-3). He 
did not see his father again until they met at Agrah in 1119 H. ( 1707) 
just before the battle at Jajau and the defeat of A‘zam Shah. Daring 
these tenor twelve years, Jahandar Shah, the eldest son, from his 
inattention to public affairs, lost favour with his father and spent most 
of his time in his separate government of Multan. In the earlier years 
of Shah ‘Alam (Bahadur Shah’s) stay, in the Kabul province, his third 
son, Raflhi-sh-shan, was his principal adviser and favourite son. In 
time he was supplanted in this position by the fourth sod, Jahan Shah, 
who retained his influence at his father’s accession and for some time 
afterwards. The credit of MuiTlrn Khan’s appointment as chief minis- 
J. i. 18 
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ter is given to Jaliao Shall. But about the time (December 1709) when 
the emperor recrossed the Narbada on his return to Hindustan, all 
influence seems to have been absorbed by the second son, 4 Azimu-sh- 
shan. Jahan Shah bad several long illnesses (4th-28tb December, 1709, 
30th J uly-5th October 1711), and ill-health may have contributed to 
his gradual exclusion from public affairs. At any rate, ‘Azlmn-sh-shaii 
continued in favour to the end of the reign. The great wealth that he 
had accumulated, both during his stay in Bengal and after he had obtain- 
ed the chief direction of affairs, and the preponderating influence that 
he had exercised for a considerable period, while they raised his brothers 
envy, pointed him out to all men as the destined victor in the coming 
struggle . 1 

The conduct of the four brothers betokened that they were at 
enmity ; that there could be little hope of a peaceful solution. Their 
dread of each other was shown in many ways, among others by an in- 
cident related by Iraclat Khan. s During the emperor’s last illness, 
Ja bandar Shah and 4 AzImu-sh-shan were seated near his bed. 4 AzImu- 
sh-shan took up a jewelled dagger lying near the pillow and began to 
toy with it, admiring the exquisite workmanship and the beauty of the 
blade. As he drew it from the sheath, Jahandar Shah, overcome with 
Sudden terror, started up, and in his hurried retreat knocked off his 
turban at the tent-door, forgot to put on his shoes (a sign of great 
perturbation), 5 and, when he gob outside, fell over the tent-ropes. As 
soon as his servants had picked him up, he mounted and rode off in all 
haste to his own tents. On a previous occasion a violent outbreak had 
been expected. On the 24th Rabi‘ I, 1123 H. (11th May 1711), the 
day on which the Satlaj was crossed, Jahandar Shah and Jahan Shah 
went over the bridge of boats first and took up a threatening position 
upon the further bank. Messengers brought word that those two 
princes and RaiTu-sh-shan had made a plot together to attack the 
treasure carts of 4 Azlmu- sh ~ sh an as they were coming off the bridge. It 
was only by the exercise of the strongest pressure that the emperor, 
who was extremely angry, was able to avert an outbreak. Another 

1 ljad } fol. 32 b ; Jonathan Scott, IX, part IV, 45. 

* »T. Scott, 64. It is also in Ijad,fols. 120 by 121 a, who says it occurred on the 
day but one before Bahadur Shah’s death. 

5 For instance on an occasion of great emergency, on© of ‘All WirdI Khan’s 
slippers could not be found and ho refused to move till it was brought. A. by- 
stander said, 4 Is this a time to look for slippers ? 5 4 No,’ replied the nawab, 4 but 
were 1 to go without them it would be said, 4 AH WirdT Khan was in such a hurry to 
get away that he left his slippers behind him’ (Stewart, Bengal t 462, note). I 
heard once a sharp Benares mukhtar apply this taunt most effectively to a bar© 
footed litigant at a local enquiry, to the huge delight of the bystanders. 
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indication of the same strained relations between tlie four brothers may, 
I think, be detected in a sudden attack made upon Julian Shah on the 
15th Zil-l-hijjah 1123 H. (23rd January 1712) near the kettledrum stand, 
as he was leaving the camp after an audience. A man with a drawn 
sword rushed at Ms retinue, wounded a stick-bearer, and was him- 
self cut to pieces. 1 

Jaliaudar Shah had no money and therefore no troops : his whole 
force consisted of seven hundred horsemen. Against c Azi mu-sh- sh an 
lie felt that, under such conditions, it was hopeless to attempt hostilities ; 
and he would have been content with, nay would have thought himself 
lucky in getting, one city only. He had made up his mind that on his 
father’s death he would make his escape to Multan, where he was well 
known, and there make ready for an attempt to retrieve his fortunes. 
All the leading men paid assiduous court to Azimu-sh-slian. Among 
the rest Zu-l-fiqar Khan, Ainiru-l-umara, the first baJchshl, made an oiler 
of his services through the means of Iradat Khan. One Shekh Qudrat- 
ullah® wrote a note in reply, of a very curt and unceremonious kind, such 
as a person of his rank should not have written to a mansabddr of 7,000, 
saying that all the officers of the State were in attendance at the prince’s 
court, there could be no question of any other place, and the Amiru-1- 
rnnara ought to present himself there, when he would be fittingly 
received. .ZiL-l-fiq&r Khan, with fears in his eyes, lamented over such 
mannerless conduct, .and quoted the saying 4 when Fortune turns 
against any one, everything conspires against his success.’ 8 He left 
the imperial guard-room at once, collected his troops, and moved with 
all Ms tents and effects to the camp of prince Jahandar Shah, the eldest 
son. 4 

But Zu-l-fiqar Khan had not been so imprudent as to leave his own 
fate completely in the hands of ‘ A z im u- sh - sh an . For a long time he 
had been negoeiating with the three princes opposed to ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan, and had succeeded in bringing them to an agreement. The court 
chroniclers noticed, as the outward sign of these intrigues, that on the 
22th Zu-l-hijjah 1123 H. (2nd February, 1712) Eafi £ u-sh-shan and on the 
1st Muharram 1124 H. (8th February, L7 12) J ah and a r Shah visited the 
quarters of Zu-l-fiqar Khan. As 4 A zimu-sh-shan’s power was held to be 
overwhelming, it was considered wise by Zu-l-fiqar Khan, acting for 
Jahandar Shah, to make overtures for joint aetiou to the two younger 

I Kamwar Khan, 70, 100. 

% A native of Allahabad. He was bung by Mir Juralah early in Farrukhsiyar’s 
reign. 

8 On ttrdh shavvad ward ra r&sgdr, Hamah an Imnad leash nay dyad bahdr . 

4 Warid, 60, 61 j Yahya Khan, 1X7 b; J. Scott, 65 ; or text (my copy) 68. 
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brothers. . Accordingly an agreement sworn on the Qur’an was entered 
into for the division of the empire into three parts. Jahandar Shah, as- 
the eldest son, -would be proclaimed Emperor of Hindustan, the Friday 
prayer being recited everywhere in his name, and the coinage through-' 
out the country bearing his superscription. Hafi { u-§h-shan -was to take 
Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Tatthah and Bhakkar, and Jalian Shah, the 
Dakhin from the Narbada to the island of Cevion. Any cash or 
plunder obtained by a victory over ‘Azlmu-sh-shan was to be divided 
among the three princes equally. The preposterous condition was also 
included in the agreement that Zii-l-fiqar Khan should be the only vaztr, 
remaining in person with Jahandar Shah at Dih.II and exercising his 
functions through deputies at the courts of the other two princes. A 
more impracticable plan can hardly be conceived, and possibly it was 
never semously intended by Zu-I-fiqar Khan that it should be carried out. 
Up to this time, owing to the notorious poverty of Jahandar Shah, ad- 
venturers and soldiers had kept aloof from him, but when his cause was 
espoused by Zu-l-fiqar Khan, they began to flock to his standard. 1 

We have already recounted 2 how prince Rafi £ u-sh-shan passed; 
under arms the greater part of the night of the 18th Muharram 1124H. 
(25th February 1712). In the morning the prince slept late, and was 
not yet awake when Karnwar Khan arrived at his house. Assembled 
there were the prince’s chief men, Afzal Khan, Fath-ullah Khan, ‘Ata- 
ullah Khan, Jahangir Quli Khan and others, with their friends and 
relations. Camel-riders, one after another, came in with reports of the 
increasing severity of Bahadur Shah’s illness. About noon Rafi £ u-sh- 
ghaii left the mansion of ‘All Mardan Khan, with his three sons and 
his family, and took shelter in a small tent put up for the occasion on 
the river sands, Kamwar Khau was posted, with all the prince’s men, 
at Katrah Shah Balawal 2 to keep watch during the night. Mumin 

1 Kamwar Khan, 101, 102 $ Warid, 59, 60 ; Mhd. Qasixn, Lfihori, 45. Yatentyn, 
1Y, 294, estimates the numbers of the contending forces as follows 


Jahandar Shah 



Horse 
... 20,000 

Foot 

30,000 

Eafi'u-sh-shan 

... 

... 

8,000 

8,000 

Jahan Shah 


... 

... 25,000 

30,000 

‘Azlmu-sfo-shan 



53,000 
... 30,000 

68,000 

30,000 


He can give no record of the numbers slain in the subsequent fighting. 

* In the chapter on Bahadur Shah’s reign, which has not been yet published, 
a Shah Baiawal, Qadiri, Lahorx, died 28th Sha‘ban 1046 H. (4th Feb. 1687), aged 
70 years. His tomb outside the Dilhi gate of Lahor was threatened by the Bavl in 
1262 XL (1836-7), when the body was exhumed and re-buried at a little distance, 
KhQ2inatu4-ti$fiyah 1 1, 161, ■ 
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Khan was despatched to the left, to the river bank, at the head of 
prince Ibrahim’s troops, while Fath-ullah Khan, Mughal, went out to 
the distance of a quarter of a has as an advanced guard. The rest 
of the troops were drawn up to form a centre and two wings, and thus 
the night was spent in anxious expectation of the next news. 1 

In the morning Rafi‘u-sh-shan learnt that his father had passed 
away at the first watch of the night, and that the imperial camp had 
fallen into the possession of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. A tumult had at once 
arisen, and without delay, dark though it was, the chief nobles had 
deserted their posts round the emperor’s quarters, and had hastened 
to join one or other of the princes. A few men only, such as Islam 
Khan, the mir-atash , Hamidu-d-din Khan, Darbar Khan and Khawas 
Khan, remained at their posts and prevented the plunder of the women’s 
apartments. Many men of lower station and all the traders, who had 
their families in camp, started for the city, leading their women and 
children by the hand. Most of their property was at once plundered 
by the loose characters hanging about the army, who collected at the 
Shalihmar garden, between the camp and the city, while the streets 
and lanes of Labor were crowded with people who could find no house 
in which to obtain shelter. The camps of the four princes were in an 
uproar. The great nobles looked forward to inevitable death before 
the sun had set, while the soldiers clamoured for their arrears. Every 
sort of oppression was indicted upon the paymasters; and whatever 
could be laid hands upon was carried off. Son could not help father, 
nor father, son; every one was wrapped up in thoughts for his own 
safety. Among others Tnayat-ullah. Khan, Khans aman or Lord Steward, 
fled to Labor, and as soon as he had reached the city, made a pretext 
of being ill of a cold and thus avoided presenting himself at any of the 
four darbars 

At early dawn spies brought in word that prince Muhammad Karim, 
son of ‘Azimu-sh-shan, had started for the encampment. of Mahabat Khan 
and Khan Zaraan, sons of the late MuiTim Khan, Bahadur Shah’s wazlr. 
The real objects of this movement had not been discovered by the other side. 
Naturally, it was supposed that ‘Azimu-sh-shan, having more treasure, 
men, elephants and cannon then the other three princes put together, 
and all the great nobles, with the exception of Zu-l-fiqar Khan, having 
joined him, had taken the field at once, without allowing his opponents 
time to collect more troops. Zu-l-fiqar Khan, as soon as he heard of this 
movement on ‘Azimu-sh-shan s part, revived the courage of his troops, 
who wished to retreat, by quoting the proverb, ‘Never take off 

I Kamwar Khan, 104, 105. 

3 Kamwar Khan, 105; Mhd. Qasim, Labor!, 43; Yaliya Khan, fob 117 a . 
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your stockings, till you see the ford.’ 1 Then he rode off: with a small 
escort to Jahan Shah, who was near the tomb of Shah Mir, 2 and thence 
to the position of prince RafTu-sh-shan near the Ravi. fi AzImu-sh-shan 
had made overtures to RafTu-sh-shan, who had at first held hack from 
taking one side or the other, then by the persuasion of Zu-l-fiqar Khan 
had joined Jahaudar Shah. Bnt Zu-l-fiqar Khan was still a little suspi- 
cious of him and therefore proposed that, as his force was small, he should 
take up his position as the rearguard. To this RafI* u-sh-shan con- 
sented, and as soon as he knew that Muhammad Karim had marched, 
he drew up on the bank of the Ravi, at the head of 5,000 to 6,000 
horsemen, about a bow-shot from his camp, and awaited the other side's 
approach. In like manner, Jahandar Shah, accompanied by Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan, left his camp between the city and the Shalikmar gardens, where 
he had been ever since arriving at Labor ; and Jahan Shah, mounting 
a swift gray horse, issued from his quarters near the tomb of Miyan Mir 
in readiness to give battle, 3 

One watch of the day had hardly passed when * A zimu-sh-shan’s 
troops, after showing on a rising ground, disappeared from view. By 
the reports of the spies it became clear that Muhammad Karim had 
come out, not to give battle, but to rescue the sons of Mun £ im Khan 
and some other nobles, who were escorted to ‘Azimn-sh-shan’s camp. 
This movement was due to the fact that Rajah Gujar Mai and Jani 
Khan had been sent by Zu-l-fiqar Khan to the tents of Mahabat Khan with 
the hope of persuading him to act as mediator between ‘ Azim u-sh-sh au. 
and his three brothers, the object being to gain time. When ‘Azimu- 
dl-shan heard of this visit, he, suspecting that the sons of MtuTim Khan 
meant to desert him, sent his son to re-assure them, at the same 
time using the occasion to make a display of his own strength. The 
spies had also ascertained that £ Az!m u-sh-shan intended to shun a battle 
in the open, preferring to entrench himself. The preparation of earthen 
defences had been ordered and his purpose was to rely upon his artillery 
and musket fire. This news was most re-assuring to the three princes, 
they returned joyfully to their camps, and ordered the enlistment of 
fresh troops. 4 

* * Ab na dldah s mozah as pd hashzdan ci ma'nz-daradj 

s Elielclt Muhammad Mir called Shah Mir’ or Miyan Mir, died at Lahor, 7tli 
Tab? I, 1045 H. (21th Aug. 1635), and was buried in Hashimpur near that city, Beale, 
2nd ed., 304, and Khazmatii^asjlyah, I, 154. 

S Ivamwar Khan, 106; Kuru-d-dln, Multani, 23. 

4 Kamwar Khan, 106 ; Nuru-d-din, 20, 24. Kha.fi Khan, II, 686, says that £ Azimu- 
fh-shaa moved bis position and transferred his camp to the vicinity of Budanah 
village, three or four Ms from the city, where, having the Bay! in his rear, he dug 
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2. ‘AzImu-sh-siian stands on the defensive. 

We will now return to ‘Azimu-sh-slian’s camp. On the preceding 
night, when Ammu-d-din, Sambhall, brought word that the emperor had 
passed away, c Azimu-s]i-shan first shed a few tears of sorrow at his father’s 
death, then the drums were beaten in honour of a new sovereign’s ac- 
cession, and all the persons in attendance presented their congratula- 
tions and offerings. The prince’s advisers at once said to him that as 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan was an open enemy, not a moment should be lost in mak- 
ing him a prisoner. Since he was at that time alone between the 
imperial audience tent and the outer enclosure, they could easily cap- 
ture him. Nhmat-ullah Khan and ‘Aqidat Khan, in particular, insist- 
ed upon this order being given. From the first the prince made objec- 
tions, for he feared that the imperial family would at once be plundered. 
After all, wbafc could Zb-l-fiqar Khan do ? Reliance must be placed on 
God’s help alone. The leading men then ceased to urge the matter 
further, but said to each other, ‘ The Lord help and preserve us ! the 
first words of invocation have been said wrong.’ 1 On leaving the private 
audience-hall, Ni‘mat-ullah Khan, disregarding the prince’s order, 
rushed off with a strong force, but before he could reach the spot, 
Zii-l-fiqar Khan had left and gone to his own quarters, where he renewed 
his oaths to Jahandar Shah and by misleading promises persuaded the 
two younger princes to make common cause with their eldest brother. s 

The next three days were passed by Zii-l-fiqar Khan in negociating 
with the princes, rallying troops to their standard, and bringing artillery 
from the fort at Labor. The former agreement between the princes 
was renewed. Zii-l-fiqar Khan visited Rafl c u-sh-shan and Jahan Shah, 
and urged them both to carry out their enthronement and assume 
regal honours and titles. When Zii-l-fiqar Khan paid his visit to prince 
Raf I hi- sh - sh an , he used the most flattering words and placed his head 
on the prince’s feet. The prince said to him, 4 You place your head 
on my feet, lay rather your hand on my head, for have I not become an 
orphan P ’ and taking the hand of Zu-l-fiqar Khan, pressed it. Zii-l-fiqar 
Khan made some appropriate reply and then left for his own camp. 3 

a ditch round the other three sides. Faqir Sayyad Jamalu-d-din, in a letter of the 
12th January 1893 (with which I was favoured by my old friend, Mr. A. H. Benton 
of the Civil Service) says that there is now no Budanah village there, and suggests 
instead t) wan, some miles H. E. of the.Shalih.mar garden. 

1 BismMlah-i-avval ghalat zhud. [That is to say, the very first step taken is a 

wrong one. Ed.] , 

2 J DastBrti-l-iwsha, 16. 

3 Kamwar Khan, 107 ; Nuru-d-din,' 26. There is a long letter, which I reject as 
* apocryphal, in a work professing to be the In§hac of Bar Karan, son of M&fchuraDus, 


In two or three days 5 time a large force of soldiers, some of long 
service but most of them greedy mercenaries, had been collected, and 
the ai'tillery had been strengthened by the guns removed from the city 
walls. Three of the very largest guns were removed from the fort, 
each being dragged by two hundred and fifty oxen aided by five or six 
elephants, and if was ten days before the distance to carap was covered. 
One of these was sent to RafTu-sh-shan and one to Jahan Shah. When 
everything was ready, the three princes left their old positions and 
encamped close to each other in a wide and open plain. ‘Azlmn-sh-shan 
all this time never left the shelter of his earthen entrenchments, but 
contented himself with the daily discharge of a gun or two. On their 
side, the three princes advanced daily at the rate of about one-eighth of 
a kos, or one-third of a mile, encamping each evening on the ground 
where they stood, and keeping an active look-out for fear of a night 
attack. In these nightly halts many of the new troops left the army, and 
it almost looked as if Jahandar Shah would be forced to retreat with- 
out fighting. But Zu-l-fiqar Khan and ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan exerted 
themselves to keep the men together. At length, early in the month of 
Safar (1st Safar 1 1 2*3 II. = 9 th March 1712), they pitched their camp not 
far from the entrenchment of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. For another two or three 
days, an artillery duel was maintained, and from time to time ‘Azlmu-sh- 
sh an’s men made sallies and engaged the outposts of the attacking 
army. 1 

On the other side, Mirza Shah Kawaz Khan, Safawi, urged prince 
‘Azimu-sh-shan to take the field and give battle in the open. Day a Baha- 
dur and others joined with him in his entreaties. 2 They believed that by 
one sudden onset they could drive the whole of the enemy’s force away. 
The only answer they could obtain was ‘ wait a little longer.’ 3 Af ter 
that they could say no more. 4 AzImu-sh-shan relied on the extent of 
his treasure ; he had also received pledges from Curaman, Jat, and the 
Banjarah grain-carriers that his camp should not suffer from scarcity 
of grain. In his opponents’ camp there was, as he thought, nothing 

Multani, and said to have been compiled in Mhd. Shah’s reign (1131-1161 I!.). In 
it Jahandar Shall expostulates with ‘Azimu-sh-shan, and ends with the defiance, 
Dami azmihr tlah, yd ba Jem zan payam, KaUm*am bar m Mat am shud 5 us-salam . 
4 Breathe words of love, or send your challenge, My speech closes with this and so 
farewell.’ According to the true Mshde Har Karan the letter, of which the above is 
an imitation, was addressed in 1068 H. by Aurangzeb to Dara Shi'koh. 

1 Kamwar Khan, 107 ; Nuru-d-din, 28. 

2 The Dastumd-inshd, 17, also names Aminu-d»dm, Nfmat-nllah Khan, Mawab 
4 Aziz Khan, Bajah Muhkam Singh Khatri, Rajah Baj Singh Bahadur, Baz Khan and 
4 II in r Khan. 

3 Aadah baghid* 
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but poverty, and tlieir men must disperse or die from hunger. Moreover, 
be had an exalted opinion of his own abilities and an equally low 
one of his brothers’ capacities. Mu‘izzu-d-dm had doubtless, shown, 
himself a good soldier in his grandfather’s and father’s time, but now 
want of means rendered him quite helpless. As for RafiM-sh-shan, he 
had the heart of a courtesan, devoting all his energy to the adornment 
of his person and the purchase of clothes and high-priced jewels, a 
man to whom the verse applied : 

Holding mirror and comb in hand, 

Like a pretty woman, he adores his own curls. 1 * 

Then as for Jahan Shall, his conceit was such that he thought his very 
name enough to put an enemy to flight. For all these reasons he 
thought that the longer he delayed, the greater would be his advantage. 
For was he at all liberal in the distribution of money to liis soldiers, 
his miserliness being proverbial. It was a saying that the coldest 
place to be found was c Azi mu - sh - sh an 5 s kitchen. To every report that 
was made his only reply was the unchanging andaic bashtd, ‘ Wait a little 
longer. 5 When they saw this state of things, his followers were much 
dejected and made sure that Heaven did not favour their cause. & 

On the 6th Safar (14th March 1712) the three princes were close 
to the entrenchment of ‘Azmiu-sh-shan. On both sides, small groups 
of men came out and fought. In the course of two days, batteries 
for the guns were made ready through the exertions of ‘Abdu-s-samad 
Khan, and by these batteries three sides of ‘ Azi mu - sh- shan ’s position 
were commanded. ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan wished, if he could, to blow up 
‘Azi mu- sh- shan’s powder magazine. But Sulaiman Khan, Pamu, 3 was 
too much on the alert. One night, however, the besiegers found the 
sentinels asleep and entered the camp by climbing over one corner of 
the earthen wall. In the darkness they encountered the outposts of 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Safawl, and were forced to return with their purpose 
unexecuted. 4 

The next day (7th Safar 1124 H. = 15th March, 1712), the besieged 
began a- cannon fire, which they kept up continuously for some time. 
Repeatedly Kokaltash ‘Khan and JanI Khan, commanding on the side 
of the investors, were forced to abandon their batteries and seek shelter 
behind walls. But, from a battery on the north, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan 

1 AHnah d shdnah giriftah ba dast } Cun zan-i-rcdnd, shtidah gesu-parast. 

3 Nuru-d-dm, 27; Dasturu-l'inshti, 17.; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 47 3 Yafcri Kip.iy 
137 b. 

'3. Brother of Pu { «cl Khan, PannI, naib-sfibahdnr of the Dakhm, 

4 Nurti-d-dln, 28. ' 
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returned shot for shot. However, when the attack on two sides of the 
entrenchment had been withdrawn, as above stated, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
without asking the prince’s leave, came out at the head of 2,000 cavalry., 
‘Abdu-^samad. Khan and Jam Khan opposed him. Just as those on. 
Jahandar Shah’s side were about to be defeated, Pinnae Jab an Shah 
arrived with reinforcements, and forced the other side to take to flight. 
Tlie prince himself received a slight wound on the arm, but Shah 
Nawaz Khan, while retreating, received two sword cuts in the back 
from Jam Khan and his horse’s tail was cutoff. Pursuing the fugitives, 
Jahan Shah arrived at the walls of the earth- work. Thereupon Sulai- 
in an Khan, Pannl, and his tribesmen, from their position on the walls, 
shot arrows and fired off rockets. In another direction, Day a Bah adur 
offered a stout resistance and put many of Jahan Shah’s men to flight. 
But Jahan Shall himself held his ground, nay continued to advance, 
shouting to the "fugitives 4 Are you men, if not, go home and put on 
women’s apparel.’ At this juncture, Mukhtar Khan threw himself 
bravely into the mSlee at the head of his most trusted followers. When 
he had fought his way close to Jahan Shah, he flung' himself from his 
horse, and according to the ancient practice of Hindustan, continued 
the contest on foot, shooting’ his arrows and dealing blows about him 
with his sword. It was near to sunset when he forced his opponents 
to beat a retreat. Several men of note on 4 AzImu-sh-shan’s side, such 
as Baza Khan and Karim Khan, were slain. 1 

When after night-fall Jahan Shah reached his quarters, Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan came in person on the part of Jahandar Shah to congratulate him 
cm the' victory, and by bis flattering speeches kept the prince in good 
humour. Pie added that on the morrow it was his turn to take up the 
fighting and display his zeal for the cause. Next he visited RafTu-sh- 
shan, and talked to him in the same strain and impressed him so 
favourably, that he proposed to head the attack in person on the follow- 
ing day. Thence Zu-l-fiqar Khan went to the camp of Jahandar Shah 
and laid before him other plans. At his suggestion, Jahandar Shah 
sent a message in very friendly terms to prince RafTu-sh-shan asking 
him to give up his idea of heading an attack. BafTu-sli-shau returned 
bis thanks but renewed his request, and very early in the morning (8th 
Safar) moved out at the head of 5,000 well-mounted cavalry, and boldly 
deiivermghis attack, forced a way to the foot of the entrenchment. The 
besieged replied with artillery fire and rockets, but repeated charges of 
RafPu-jdi-shan’s troops so demoralized many of them that they flung 
musket and rocket down and fled for shelter behind the wall. Then the 
men on Jahandar Sh ah’s side mounted the wall and shot down their 
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arrows on their foe within. They had almost succeeded in making their 
way into the entrenchment, when Sulaiman Khan, Panin, followed by five 
hundred Afghans and two hundred of Shah Nawaz Khan’s men, with 
G-.ul Khan at their head, arrived to reinforce the half-defeated defenders. 
Their arrows flew so thick and straight that the attacking party could 
not stand up against them hut withdrew again from the top of the 
wall. Thereupon Sulaiman Kh an followed in pursuit. 1 

On issuing from the entrenchment, Sulaiman Khan advanced 
against the centre of RafTu-sh-shan’s division. The fighting became 
general and both sides struggled bravely for victory. Zii-l-fiqar Khan, 
at the head of 2,000 men belonging to Kokaltash Khan and Jani Khan, 
speeded to reinforce his own side, and without distinguishing friend 
from foe, ordered his bowmen to shoot off their arrows. If this help 
had not arrived, a disaster would have occurred to KafTu-sh-shfin. The 
men w T ho had dispersed re-assembled and resumed the offensive. Seven 
to eight thousand men, horse and foot, bore down on Sulaiman Khan 
and encircled him. Sulaiman Khan withstood the flood undismayed, 
and the tight waxed hot. In the thickest of the fray, an arrow hit Gul 
Khan in the throat and killed him, after which his men fell into disorder. 
Pressed back by repeated charges of Jahandar Shah’s troops, Sulaiman 
Khan felt the day was lost, and turning his horse’s head, he retreated 
into the entrenchment, where he resumed his fire from the shelter of the 
wall. The sky grew black with smoke. Many on both sides were 
killed or wounded. However, on Jahandar Shah’s side no one of any 
note was injured, and when the sun had set, RafTn-sh-shanand Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan returned in safety to their quarters. 3 

After the first day’s fighting, in which c Abdu-s-samad Khan had 
penetrated into the entrenchment, but retreated without effecting Ins 
purpose, Shah Nawaz Khan hired several deft-handed Qalmaq slaves 
and sent them to assassinate Jahandar Shall. Evading the out-posts, 
these men succeeded in penetrating at night as far as the tent occupied 
by the prince. The eunuch on watch called out, ‘Who is there, what 
do you want ? ’ Their only reply was to cut him down and attempt to 
enter the tent. Rut a groan came from the dying eunuch and his fall- 
rag body shook the ropes and sides of the tent. This untimely noise 
roused a Qalmaq woman servant of the harem, called Raeman, who was 
possessed of considerable strength. She rah out to see what was the 
matter. Observing the strangers she gave the alarm. The men re- 
treated, pursued by Raeman, and one of them caught his foot in a tent- 
rope and fell. Raeman slew him with, a dagger and was herself wound- 
ed slightly on the arm. Hearing the noise, sentinels ran from all 
l -Nuru-d-dm, 33 , 2 Nuru-d-dm, 33 , 35 . 
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directions but the Qalmaqs mixed in the crowd and thus succeeded in 
escaping. After Jahandar Shah had obtained quiet possession of the 
throne, he conferred on Haem an the title of Rustam-i-Hind, a curious 
choice, giving as it did an opening for the scoffer to say that in India 
their only Rustam was a woman ! 1 2 

On the third day of the lighting (8th Safar), the three princes 
advanced together to the attack, beginning it with an artillery fire. 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan took the direction of these operations. The cannon were 
posted on the mounds 3 formed of the debris left from brick-burning. 
The besieged were much harassed by the fire and many leaders quitted 
their posts and tried to escape. Finding the way closed by the besiegers 
they could only return within the entrenchment. Rajah Pirthi Raj, 
Bundelah, 8 by repeated attacks reduced the besieged to despair. Then 
Sulaiman Khan, Panni, and Shah Nawaz Khan, with nearly 2,000 men 
of their own race, appeared on the northern wall, but there ‘Ahdu-s- 
saraad Khan barred their exit. In another direction, where Pirthi 
Raj was closely threatening the entrenchment, Kesri Singh, brother of 
Muhkam Singh, Kbatrl, made a sally and engaged his opponent hand 
to hand. Pirthi Raj was nearly overwhelmed, when Raf^u-sb-shan 
detached to his aid Fath-ullah Khan and his Mughal horse. These men 
charged with drawn swords. 4 * Azimu-§h-shan then sent out Daya Ram, 
N agar 4 to reinforce Kesri Singh. While the contest was still undecided, 
Jahandar Shah arrived in person, and a rumour spreading that ‘Azimu- 
sh-shan intended to flee, his commanders, Sulaiman Khan, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Kesri Singh and Daya Ram, withdrew their men and returned 
to seek their master. Jahandar Shah and his two brothers proceeded 
in triumph to their previous encampment. 6 

3. Defeat and Death of ‘AzImu-sh-shan. 

After three days of indecisive fighting Zh-l-fiqar Khan bethought 
himself of another device for weakening the enemy. On the night of 

1 Nuru-d-dm, 35, 36 ; K am war Khan, 108. 

2 For those not familiar with the north of India it may he necessary to explain 
that these mounds, thirty or forty feet high, are to he found outside every brick- 
built town. 

3 A son of E. Cattarsal, Bundelah. 

4 Called generally Daya Bahadur, a title given him in Bahadur Shah’s 4th year 
(1710-11), when he returned to Court from the charge of Korah (Subah Allahabad), 
where he was succeeded by his brother, Chabelah Earn (B. M. No 1690 fol. 156 a). 

These men were styled Mahtah , a word which means ‘ head ’ or c chief,’ and is ordinari- 
ly applied now to the richest or most important tenant in a village. The Mgars 
are a sub-division of the Brahmin caste, and are chiefly found in Gujarilt; 

6 Huru-d-din, 37, 38. 
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Bahadur Shah’s death lie had sent out troops in three directions in 
order to prevent all escape by the ferries on the Ravi river, and had 
sent flattering promises and a note in Jahandar Shah’s hand- writing 
to Mahabat Khan and the other sons of Mun 4 im Khan, the deceased 
vazlr. Many imperial commanders and soldiers were encamped in 
great discomfort on the sandy ground in the dry bed of the river, 
•where they also suffered occasionally from cannon shot which fell 
in that direction. It occurred to Zu-l-fiqar Khan that if his guards 
at the ferries were withdrawn, all these men would be only too glad 
to make their escape with their families. Accordingly this order was 
carried out during the night between the 8th and the 9th Safar. 
Many marched away to a place of safety, and many joined the standard 
of Jahandar Shah. The movement also extended itself to ‘Azlmxi-sh- 
sh an’s own adherents. Crowds of men during this night, on pretence of 
placing their families out of danger, made their escape from the earth- 
work. None of them were touched or hindered by the other side ; all 
were allowed to pursue their own way. Among the first who fled were 
Mahabat Khan and Khan Zaman Khan, sons of Munfim Khan and 
Hamldu-d-dln Khan, Qul, ‘Alaragirl, all of whom crossed the Ravi during 
the hottest of the fighting. Sulaiman Khan, Pannl, Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Safawi, Daya Ram, Nagar, and Kesri Singh remained faithful and passed 
the night on the alert. 1 

When morning broke on the 9th Safar (17th March, 1712), the 
three princes decided to bring the contest to a final issue. Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan took command of the centre by the side of Jahandar Shah ; 
‘Abdu-s-samad Khan was put at the head of the vanguard ; Kokaltash 
Khan was on the right and Jani Khan on the left wing. Jahan Shah 
supported the vanguard and Rafku-sh-shan commanded the rear. In this 
order they advanced towards the entrenchment of ‘Azimu-sh-shan. For 
six hours both sides maintained an artillery-fire, and Jahandar Shah’s 
guns after each volley were advanced slowly until they were close to the 
earthen wall. Suddenly Kesri Singh and his men charged the guns but 
were repulsed by ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan. In the hand to hand encounter, 
Kesri Singh was shot and fell from his horse. His men were thrown 
into confusion! ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, seeing- his chance, encouraged his 
men with aloud voice, and in a short space their opponents were all put 
to the edge of the sword, not one escaping alive. Following up their 
advantage, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and his men rushed on towards the en- 
trenchment. Pirthl Raj, leader of Jahan Shah’s vanguard, and 6 Abdu-s- 
samad Khan entered the position together. Sulaiman Khan and his 

1 Kamwar Khan, 108 ; Warid, 62 ; Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 49. B.M., 1690, fol. 158 b t 
adds Sarfaraz Khan to the fugitives. They took refuge in the Labor Masjid. 
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fellow- Afghans met and opposed their onset Once he succeeded in 
forcing back the assailants. Bat ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan supported 
Pirfclu Raj vigorously. Shall Nawaz Khan, by ‘Azlmn-sh-shan’s order, 
now arrived with reinforcements commanded by some Af gh an leaders, 
such as M&Mi Khan and his son, ‘Alwl Khan. Most of Sulaima-n Khan’s 
Afghans were killed. Shah Nawaz Khan was severely wounded 
and withdrew, having seventeen arrows sticking in him, 1 while Sulai- 
man Khan still stood firm, with a hundred of his own most trusty 
followers, and fronted ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and PirthI Raj. The Turin! 
bowmen, noted for their skill, shot their arrows at Sulaiman Khan and 
his men, and every arrow emptied a saddle. The Afghans treated it as 
if they were being pelted with flowers, and still barred the -way. When 
only some thirty or forty horsemen were left, and all hope of reinforce- 
ments had vanished, Sulaiman Khan, seeing that, further effort was fruit- 
less, collected his men and retreated. As soon as the way was thus 
opened, c Abdu-s-samad Khan accompanied by Pirthi Raj pressed on- 
wards. 8 

In another part of the field Day a Ram, Nagar, attacked Jahan 
Shah’s guns, hoping to pass through them and reach the centre of that 
prince’s division. But Afzal Khan’s courageous resistance defeating 
this manoeuvre, Day a Ram drew rein and turned off towards Jahandar 
Shah’s batteries. Here Daya Bahadur was shot down. His men then 
dispersed in every direction and sought safety in flight. Those who 
made off towards the Ravi were met and killed by Rafi‘u-sh- sham’s 
troops, who protected the rear of Jahandar Shah’s division. 8 

At length, Jahandar Shall obtained an entrance to the entrenched 
position of ‘Azlmn-sh-shan. Zu-l-fiq&r Kh an’s a.nd Jahan Shah’s troops 
took possession of the walls, while Kokaltash Khan, at the head of 4, GOO 
horsemen, was sent to the assistance of £ Abdu-s-samad Khan inside the 
entrenchment. As Jahandar Shah’s men began to gain the upper hand, 
Muhammad Karlni, eldest son of 4 Azimu-sh-shan, quitted his father 
and crossing the river bid in the house of a poor cotton-carder or 
weaver, where he was seized a few days afterwards, as will be related 
hereafter. 4 Jahandar Shah’s army now advanced in a body against 

1 Shah Nawaz Khan died of bis wounds ( Tfirikh 4-Mulmmmadi, 1124). See his 
biography in Ma'fimrii’l-uviam, III, 692. He was the last of tlie Safawi race who dis- 
tinguished himself in India; he was in the sixth generation from Shah Ism'ail, . 
Safawi, (1500-24). Seven women of the family had been married to princes of the 
Mughal imperial house. For lives of Safawls in India, see Ma’agiru-l-umara, II, 
670 ; III, 296, 434, 477, 555, 556, 681, 583, 677, 692. 

2 Karnwar Khan, 108 ; Mhd. Qasim, Labor!, 50 ; Yahya Khan, fol. 1X7 h. 

3 Huru-d-dln, 43. . y..'/ 

4 One account (Mhd. Qasim, 52) says that he had lost his way at the end of the. 
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Azlmu-sh-shaii. Sulaiman Khan tried all in vain to re-inspire his troops, 
with confidence. Resolving to sell his own life dearly, he met Jahanclar 
Shah’s men with repeated discharges of arrows, until in a short time 
final disaster fell on ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s partisans through the loss of the 
prince, their leader. 1 

Daring this day fi Azimu-sh-sh an had preserved the same attitude 
as hitherto of a helpless waiter on events. When Daya Bahadur and 
Muhkani Singh entreated him to give orders to assume the offensive, no 
other answer could they force from him except his eternal andah bdshtd , 

4 Wait a little longer.’ They spoke their minds finely to him and went 
against the enemy without waiting for his orders. We have seen above 
how little advantage they reaped, in spite of all their exertions. Suffi- 
cient reinforcements were not sent, and by the end of the day most of 
the troops had vanished, having sought a refuge in Labor city. At last- 
out of the 60,000 to 70,000 men that he had at first under his com- 
mand, Llzirnii-sh-shau was left with 10,000 to 12,000 men only. Dur- 
ing the night which preceded the last day’s fighting, the rest of the men 
deserted. The artillery fire continuing all night long, every man thought 
of his own safety. Only a few determined to remain steadfast so long as 
‘Azlmu-sh-shan was still alive, and these passed the night in watching and 
prayer. At early dawn the drum beat for them to take horse. But, when 
the prince’s war elephant was brought up, it refused to allow him to 
mount, and his attendants were forced to send for another. Round 
him were grouped NTuiat-ullah Khan and ‘Aqidat Khan in palkis, for 
they said they were wounded, Rajah Raj Singh of Kislmgarli with about 
1,000 men, and Ammu-d-dln, Sambhali, with twelve relations or depend- 
ents and ten new men. Shortly afterwards Khwajah Muhammad A‘sim,& 
pay-master of the Ahadis, with (xhulam Husain, an Afghan of Kasur near 
Labor, joined the party. In all there may have been two thousand men 
round the prince. s 

It so happened that a high wind sprang up and the sand from the 
Ravi banks rose in clouds. Everything was blotted from view ; all 

first day’s fighting and wandered all night round bia own camp without, being able to 
find it. At dawn one of his servants found him, changed his clothes, put him on a 
horse and took him to a weaver’s house in the quarter of Talbaghii, near the shrine of 
Fir ‘All, Hajwlri. This saint died in 458 H, (1063-4) and was buried at Lahor— f Beale 
24-8), The mausoleum is now known as Data Ganj-Bakhsh (S. .Mhd, Lathy 
History of l he Punjab, S 4), 

i N0.ru- d-dln, 44. 

% Afterwards Ashraf Khan, and subsequently Sauisiimu- lUlauin h, Khan .Daurun 
Bahadur (d. 1151 H., February, 17$) j. 

3 DadHni.-1-inshP, 18, 
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that they could hear was the report of the cannon, all that they could 
do was to shut their eyes to keep out the dust. Jahandar Shah’s army 
could not see them, nor could they see any trace of him. Suddenly 
some Mughals bore down on them and let fly their arrows, by which 
some flesh wounds were caused. The Mu gh als did not recognize the 
prince, and rode on to plunder the treasure and horses. Then a ball 
from a small gun ( mhkalah) 1 passed close over the prince’s elephant 
and set fire to the cushions, so that the smoke hindered the view. The 
prince threw the cushion down, and when asked, said that no harm 
had been done. Aminu-d-dln recommended him to mount his horse 
and take flight either to Bengal, where he was well known, or to the 
Dakhin, where Daiid Khan, Pannl, was favourable to him. In either 
place he could recruit his forces and renew the struggle. The prince 
replied that Dara Shikoh and Muhammad Shuja‘ g had gained nothing 
by flight, ending by quoting in Arabic the words 6 With God’s help 
the few shall overcome the many.’ Thus they might still win the day, 
Ammu-d-dln said he had only twenty-two followers left. The prince 
asked for ten of them with which to make a charge on Mufizzu-d-dln, 
the other twelve could be led by Aminu-d-dm against Jahan Shah. 
This talk was just ended when Khwajah Mhd, A‘sim, the paymaster of 
the Ahadi troops, came from his station, and out of friendship to Aminu- 
d-dm, called out, c I am off to Bengal, come with me. ’ Ammti-d-dm 
refused to leave while the prince was still alive. Muhammad A‘sim 
then went off towards Sultaupur, in the Jalandhar duabah , and finally 
made his way to prince Farrukhsiyar at Patnah. Rajah Raj Bahadur 
escaped to his home country of Kishngaph. s 

In a little while a shot from one of the heavy guns struck the 
trunk of the elephant on which prince ‘Azlmu-sh-shan was riding. 
The elephant turned and fled towards the Ravi, the driver fell off, and 
Jalal Khan, Lodi, 1 * 3 4 ' the attendant in the hind seat, clambered down by 
the ropes and escaped. Such was the terror of the elephant that it 
outstripped the dust itself had raised. Amlnu-d-din and others galloped 
in pursuit at the top of their horses’ speed, in the hope of barring 
the elephant’s further flight. All was in vain ; they were left far behind 

1 Rahhcilah, J, Shakespeare Diet., 1203, a small cannon, a swivel, a field-piece; 
also a carfc. 

*' Sons of the emperor Shah jahan, who contended for the succession with their 
brother, Auraxigzeb ‘Alamgir. 

3 Da$turu-l-in.§k.a i 18; and B. M.. 1690, fol. 158 h; Kislmgarh is in Rajputanah, 
north-east of Ajmer. 

4 -He was a qarmml (huntsman) and gush-big 7 (chief falconer), War id, 62. He. 
died at the end of Safar 1136 H, at Dihli, Tarlkh-i-Mhdi. 
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in the race. Suddenly the elephant disappeared over the high bank 
overlooking the stream; when the pursuers reached the edge and 
looked down, all they saw was the heaving mud and sand, from which 
issued the most frightful roaring. The elephant and the prince had 
been swallowed up by a quicksand. Ammu-d-dm passed the night alone 
under the shade of a tree, and in the morning sought refuge in the city 
of Labor . 1 

4. The Division of the Spoil. 

The three princes ordered the drums to heat for a victory, they 
sent congratulations to each other, and returned to their quarters with 
loud rejoicings. The plunderers were meanwhile busy and, with the 
exception of the treasure and the women’s tents, which were protected 
by a girdle of cannon, the whole contents of that great camp were 
carried off and hardly a trace of it was left. Such persons as escaped 
from it were stopped and relieved of their belongings by the men 
attached to Jahamiar Shah’s artillery, whose camp was at the Shall lunar 
garden. Horses and camels without number and much property fell into 
these men’s hands. Jaliandar Shah’s troops speedily surrounded and took 
possession of the carts laden with treasure, of the cannon, and of the 
household of 4 AzIrau-sh-shan. Thus the painfully collected wealth of 
that prince, the fruit of years of meanness, became in a moment the prey 
of his adversary. 2 * 

The claims of 4 Azimu- sh - sh an, whom judicious observers had 
considered the destined successor to the throne, being thus finally 
disposed of, the agents of the two younger princes attended Zu-l-liqar 
Khan for several days in succession with a request for a division of the 
booty and the realm, according to the compact that had been entered 
into. But Zu-l-fiqar Khan, his pride raised above all bounds by such a 
victory over his most powerful opponent, had forgotten all his oaths 
and promises. Furthermore, it was clear to everybody that just as 

1 Dastuni4-in§hd, 20, — K am war Khan, 109, says that f Azimu-§li-shan ? s corpse 
was brought in, and speaks (138) of its being sent by Farr nkhslyar to Aurangabad 
for burial; Yahya Khan, 117, b also says it was found in the river and brought in ; 
but I prefer the account in Aminu-d-dm’s letters, as given in the Basturu.4~in*hd. 
I believe these letters to be genuine, and they were evidently so considered by 
Ghulam Husain Khan, who used' them in writing his 8airu4-m u mkk a mq see Briggs, 
29. Warid, 63, states that the elephant was brought in, but many believed that 
<Azimu-sh-sh.au escaped alive, since his body had not been found. When Warid 
wrote, nineteen years afterwards, the prince had never been heard of. Others asserted 
that Rajah Raj Singh, styled Raj Bahadur, had carried off the corpse to his owa 
country, i.e n Kishngarh (Mhd. Qasira, 51). 

2 Kamwar Khan, 109, 110. 

J. i. 20 
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two s words cannot be got into one scabbard, there cannot be two kings 
in one kingdom. 1 Each day -witnessed the invention of new excuses. 2 
His hope was that the two princes having no money, their armies, 
largely composed of mere mercenaries, would during this prolonged 
delay disperse of themselves. One day he paid a visit to prince KafTu-sh 
shan and made to him the usual evasive promises. Another day he visited 
Jahan Shah. Rustam Dil Khan, who bad been released from prison 
shortly before Bahadur Shah’s death, had from the first taken the side of 
Jahan Shah. He and Mukhlis Khan, Harisi, now said to the prince 
that this man (Zu-l-fiqar Khan) was the root of all the troubles, if he 
were disposed of, the rest would be easy. Jahan Shah refused his 
consent, repeating the line, c When God the Beneficent is our friend, 
what can our enemy do ? ’ 3 Moreover, Zu-l-fiqar Khan’s obsequious 
manners in his presence led him to believe that the man was at heart 
his friend. One of Jahan Shah’s chief men gave Zu-l-fiqar Khan a 
hint and he hastened his departure, asking as a pretext that an officer 
might be sent with him to take over the prince’s share of the treasure 
and military stores. The prince, only too delighted at the prospect, 
gave him his dismissal at once. As he left he said to the two nobles 
above-named, ‘You have done' your best for your master, but if he does 
not accept, it is because fate so decrees and not through your fault/ 
When he reached his quarters, he gave a fiat denial to the officer who had ac- 
companied him, and sent off both money and materiel to Jahandar Shah. 4 

During this interval Bafi c u-sh-shan, through his conduct to Hakmiu- 
-1-Mulk, had cooled the zeal of any nobles who might have assisted 
him. Hakimu-l-Mulk had received from him a promise of being his 
chief minister, and was deep in his confidence. But by chance there fell 
into the prince’s hands letters from the Hakim to Zu-l-fiqar Khan, giving 
full details of all the prince’s intentions and plans. These letters bad, it 
seems, been passing daily. Hakimu-l-Mulk was sent for and so severely 
treated that he was carried away to his quarters half dead. 6 

5. Death oe Jahan Shah. 

At last no doubt remained of Zu-l-fiqar Khan’s intentions, and 
further delay was obviously useless. The princes ordered the enlisfc- 

1 jDo sham sher dar yah ghilaf 6 do Padshah dar yah mulh hMan muhal ast 3 
Yahya Khan, 117 b. 

• 8 The Dutchmen, who take Jahandar Shah’s side throughout, put the blame 
on prince Jahan Shah’s greediness, in claiming one-half instead of one-third of the 
confiscated property — Yalentyn, IV, 293. 

$ Bushman cah hunad, cu Mihrban bdshad dost. 

4 Kam war Khan, 110; Khushhal Cand, 385 a-386 a ; Yahya Khan, 117 b. 

* Yahja Khan, fol. 118 a. 
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ment of fresh troops, and a number of ‘ AzI m u- sb- sban’s fugitive troops 
returned from Labor city and were admitted into Jab an Shah’s service. 
Some three thousand or four thousand experienced soldiers were thus 
recruited. Jahandar Shah adopted similar measures, taking on many 
of the fugitives at high rates of pay. E«afi c a-sh-shan did the same. A 
few days only had passed since these men had been ranged in battle 
against their new employers ; then for a time they had been unable to 
find bread to eat and were trembling for their very lives. By one of 
those transformations peculiar to such times, they were now restored to 
prosperity as suddenly as they had been plunged into poverty. In eigh 
days from the defeat and death of ‘Azimu-sh-shan all preparations had 


been completed. 1 

On the 18th Safar 1124 JEL (26th March, 2712) Jahan Shah made 
the first movement. He marched from his old position near Shah Mir’s 
tomb and encamped near the village of Handu Grujar, where there was 
an imperial hunting preserve. 2 At once Jahandar Shah sent out his 
advance guard under Kokaltasji Khan and ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, now his 
Mir-atash or general of artillery. The fighting was confined to the 
artillery. Rustam Dil Khan, who had charge of the artillery for Jahan 
Shah, placed two cannon in a commanding position and killed many 
men, the fight being continued until the setting of the sun. Both 
armies encamped on the ground they occupied, and undercover of 
nmht many of the mercenaries absconded. The numbers on both sides 
were thereby much diminished. During this night Jahan Shah’s powder 
magazines were exploded. RajI Muhammad Klian, afterwards Jahandar 
Shah’s Mir-atasli , obtained the credit of this exploit. 3 



The next day (19th §afar 1124 H, 27th March, 1712) 4 the fight was 
renewed, and it continued till the sun had passed the meridian, when both 
combatants prepared to rest and refresh themselves where they stood. 
Owino* to the hot wind and exhaustion, the fighting had been up to this 
time far from vigorous. Jahan Shah now ordered a charge to he made by 
Rustam Dil Khan, Jam Khan and Mukhlis Qian. They rushed for- 
ward 4 as a hungry tiger out of amhusli flings itself on a buffalo’s head. 1 
Rustam Dil Khan reached without hindrance Jahandar Shah s vanguard 


I Eamwar Khan, 110 5 Nfiru-d-dm, 50. 

8 Query Mandu Gujrdn, on Indian Atlas, sheet No. 30, just north of Mian Mir 

and the Railway line ? rt , ^ Tr , , TTr ono 

3 Kamwar Khan, 110; Num-d-dm, 51; Mhd. Qasim, o4; Valentyn, IV, -93. 

4 This is Kamwar Khan’s date, but the Dutch Envoy, then in Labor, (Valentyn, 

IV 294) says the 27th March was spent by Jahan. Shah in a heavy cannonade and 
the attack was delivered on the 28th. Mirza Muhammad, p. 131, who was also there, 
gives the 20th Safar (28th March) as the date of the prince’s defeat. 
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which with little or no effort lie drove before him, and pursuing the 
fugitives, he soon reached their centre. Here A c zzu-d-din, the eldest son 
of Ja bandar Shah, was made a prisoner. Nor far off was a small field- 
tent, in which Jahandar Shah had passed the night with his concubine, 

Lai Kunwar. 1 Surprised by this sudden attack, the prince came out 
and mounted his elephant, while Lai Kunwar entered a litter and fled 
for safety to the mansion of 13 ara Shikoh in the city of Labor, a house 
which had been recently assigned to her. 5 * 

Kustam Dil Khan, followed by Jani Kh an and Mir BaqI, forced his 
way to the elephant bearing Jahandar Shah, to whom he made use of 
the most abusive language. The prince’s defenders Diler Dil Khan 
(JOiwajah ‘Abdullah), his brother, Lutfa-l-lah Khan, Sadiq, and Rai 
Surat Singh, Multani, with his relations, did what they could to protect 
their master, but were driven away. Jahandar Shah, before his assail- 
ants came too close, crouched down in the high-sided, iron-plated canopy 
(' Hmarl ) so as to be completely hidden from view. The horsemen, suppos- 
ing that the prince had quitted his elephant, turned off and attacked 
his escort. The plausible talk of the prince’s elephant-driver mean- 
while so deceived Rustam Dil Khan and Jani Kiln that they too desist- 
ed, and turned their attention elsewhere. By the time that they had 
learned the truth and could return, the elephant- driver had driven his ■-# 

elephant away to a place of safety. Then came disturbing reports of 
the defeat and death of Jahan Shah. As. soon as these were confirmed, 

Rustam Dil Khan and Jani Khan felt perplexed, and in the hope of 
securing for themselves an intercessor, they released their prisoner, 
prince A*£zu-d-dm s All haste was then made to the place where Jahan 
Shah had fallen a victim to Zn-l-fiqar Khan’s attack. By heroic exer- 
tions Rustam Dil Khan and his companions rescued the prince’s elephant 
from the hands of the enemy : but all was in? vain, they recovered noth- 
ing but a lifeless body. The only course left to them was to seek safety 
in Sight. 8 

..Soon' after ordering the charge by Rustam Dil Khan, Jahan Shah 

1 MM Qfisim, 55, calls her Lad Kunwar. She was a singing girl, who had 
become Jahandar Shah’s favourite concubine. The Had'i qatu-l-A q atim, 181, says ^ 

she was the daughter of KhastisTyat Khan, a descendant of Miyaa Tan See, the 
celebrated musician of Akbar’s time. (Bloch maun, Ain. I, 612). There is the same 
statement in Daxturu~l4niha, 188, from which Shekh Allahyar probably copied. 

There is a long poetical description of her charms in the fragmentary History, Bill, 

Or. 3610, fol. 18 h, which ends thus ; 

Ba Mlfibi La'l Bunwctr ndm-i-ubud, 

Shakkar-gwftdr, slm-anddm-i-u hud. 

* Wand, 65. 

. 1 W arid, 66 \ Kamwar Khan, 112 ; MJjd Qasim, Lilhori, 54, 55, 
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followed Mm in person at the head of his own troops. The movements 
of so many men had created so much dust that it was impossible to 
keep the right direction, nor could the one army know the exact 
position of the other. The battle resolved itself into a number of 
separate skirmishes, the men attacking any one that they found in front 
of them, without regard to their own supports or any attempt at com- 
bined effort. Rustam Dil Khan’s charge had been so far successful 
that Jahandar Shah’s troops were shaken, and most of them took to 
flight and sought shelter wherever they could find it. One body of 
matchlockmen succeeded in reaching a deserted village, and there 
they hid themselves behind the ruined walls of the houses. In the 
confusion, and blinded by the clouds of dust, the wings and centre 
of Jah an Shah’s force quitted the direction in which their vanguard 
had advanced, and losing their way, arrived at the village within 
which the matchlockmen were hiding. As Jahan Shah’s men came 
into sight, the fugitives supposed that their retreat had been discovered, 
and resolved on selling their lives dearly. Jahan Shah was amazed 
by the sudden delivery of their fme, and his men hesitated. Embol- 
dened by this first success, the matchlockmen renewed their fire and 
continued their defence. 1 

When informed of the unexpected attack on Jahandar Shah, Zii-1- 
fiqar Khan left Ms tents in great perturbation to search for his master. 
On his way spies brought him word that a few matchlockmen had 
engaged Jahan Shah, when separated from the main body of his army 
and followed by no more than one thousand horsemen. Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan hastened to the spot thus indicated. His arrival encouraged 
the matchlockmen to redouble their exertions. Jahan Shah, noticing 
the slackness of his men, drove his elephant to the front. The musket- 
fire now began to tell so severely that Jahan Shah’s side relaxed all 
further effort, and most of them rode off. Excepting the few men 
round his elephant, the prince was left alone. The other side now 
assumed the offensive, and the prince’s son, Earkhanda Akhtar, who had 
claimed command of the vanguard, was shot through the head at the 
first discharge. A moment afterwards Jahan Shah followed Ms son 
into the realms of Death. By one of those sudden reversals of fortune, 
so frequent in Eastern story, just as Jahandar Shah was about to flee in 
despair from the battle field, Zu-l-fiqar Khan appeared with his rival’s 
head and laid it before him with his congratulations. As Shekh Sa*dl, 
Shiraz!, says, ‘ A man wept all night at the bedside of a sick friend ; 
when morning came, he was dead and the friend was living.’ 2 

1 World, 67. 

2 Shdhhse hamah ghab bar sar*i-bmar garist : Cun ro% ghud, ft ba-murd, bmar 
ha-gist* 
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It is even said that so complete was the belief in Jab an Shah’s 
victory that the news of his accession was spread far and wide by the 
messengers of the Rajputana moneylenders, and in many places 
the Khutbah was read in his name. 1 

6. Defeat and Death of EAFi 4 u-sH-§HAisr. 

Until two hours after sunset on this day, Raffu-sh-shan stood two 
kos from the field of battle, with his army drawn up in readiness, 
He had been advised to stand aloof and await the result of Jahan 
Shah’s efforts. The astrologers had also told him that in the end* 
the prize would fall to his lot. In this way his inaction is to be 
accounted for. It was now necessary to find out how the day had gone. 8 
The patrols and scouts brought in conflicting reports ; the only thing 
certain was that one or other of the two parties had gained the day. 
At length, when about one-fourth of the night had passed, an elephant 
without a driver appeared in the distance. When it had been cap- 
tured, it was found that within the canopy was seated one of the 
children of Jahan Shah with its nurse. Rati‘u-sh~shan re-assured the 
child by giving him some fruit, and from his lips the fate of the battle 
was learnt. The prince then sent one of his eunuchs to Jahandar Shah 
with a message to the effect that he (Rafi 4 u-sh*shau) not having in any 
way broken the compact, what were his brother’s intentions with res- 
pect to him ? On reaching the tent of Jahandar Shah, the eunuch 
was told that the emperor, tired out by exertions extending over a 
whole day and night, had retired to rest and could not be disturbed. 
The messenger proceeded next to the quarters of Zu-l-fiqar Khan, 
where he was met with the same excuse. He now took his way to 
Kokaltash Khan, whom he found still awake, and to him he conveyed 
his master’s message. Kokaltash Khan, styled indignantly by K am war 
Khan a 4 senseless blockhead,’ called out 4 Perhaps you have come to 
see Jahan Shah; there they are, the corpses of father and son ; tell 
Rafi 4 if he wants to fight, he will meet the same fate.’ The eunuch 
returned and reported to his master what he had heard and seen. s 

At midnight Rafi‘u-sh-shan dismounted from his elephant and 
called his chief men around him for a council of war. One officer argued 
that as Jahandar Shah and his men were worn out, they ought to attack 

1 Wand, 70 j Ma’asiru-l-iimard, II, 93 ; Khfifi Khan, II, 687 ; Mhd. Qasim, Labor!, 
57. 

2 Valentyn, IV, 293, says that, although Eafi‘u-sh-shan had received twenty* 
five lakhs of rupees to remain neutral, he attacked Jahandar Shah’s rear, while 
Jahan Shah went against his flank. Eafi 4 u.*sh-shan then kept up a cannonade &l 
through the night* 

s Ivamwar Khan, 112, 113 $ Mhd, Qasim, Labor i, 58. 
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him at once. Others objected to fighting in tbe dark. No clear conclu- 
sion was arrived at. Anxious and disheartened, the prince again ascend- 
ed his elephant and waited wearily for the dawn. When day broke on 
the 20th Safar (28th March, 1712), 1 orders were given to Jahangir Qiill 
Khan and Mu ‘In Khan to advance with the artillery and begin the 
action. As the sun appeared above the horizon, Fath-ullah Khan, 
Mughal, who had received large sums from the prince, deserted his post 
in the right wing and rode off to Jahandar Shah. Sham slier Khan, 
Qureshi, of Hansi Hisar, Afzal Khan, and other of his relations and 
dependents had been ordered out to reinforce him. On reaching the 
field, they found he had gone over to the other side, and greeted them 
•with a volley from his swivel guns. They pulled up and took to their 
bows and their matchlocks, with which they replied for about the space 
of one hour. Shamsher Khan and some of his relations were killed, 
Afzal Khan received two arrow wounds, and his son Mirza Nakkl, two 
sword cuts. 2 

The prince’s choicest troops, who had been sent to the front first, 
having deserted, the army of Jahandar Shall, under Zabardasi Khan 
(grandson of ‘All Mardan Khan), Shakir Khan, and Hafiz ‘All Khan, 
advanced against the centre division under Rafi < u-sh-sh.an’s personal 
command. His troops, largely composed of new levies, turned and fled. 
The few that stood fast resisted to the best of their power. Hatim 
Khan and Kazim Khan, Najm Sanl, s received severe wounds, of which 
they finally died. ‘Abdu-r-rahim Khan was wounded, and Nur Khan, 
Af gh an, who had been placed in charge of the women, hastened to his 
master’s aid and after a valorous defence was cut down. Anup Singh, 
Narokah, and eleven of his relations were cut to pieces in front of the 
prince’s elephant. Finally KafTu-sh-shan, followed by ‘Abdu-l-latlf, 
his teacher, jumped from his elephant, and rushing sword in hand npon 
the foe, met his death bravely fighting, being shot through the heart. 
His army was entirely overthrown ; tents, mules, horses, camels, goods of 
every kind were plundered. The prince’s body, accompanied by his 
three sons and the litters of his wives, was carried off to Jahandar Shah. 
For three days the latter allowed the bodies of his brothers and his 
nephew to lie exposed on the sands, and on the fourth day only gave 
orders for their interment. The three biers were despatched with that 
of Bahadur Shah to Dihll for interment. 

1 The 21st Safar in HIrza Muhammad, p. 135 ,* Yalentyn, 294, gives the 29th 
March ( = 21st Safar) ; Yahya Khan, 118 a, has the 20th but gives the year 1123 H. 
which should be 1124 H. 

55 Kamwar Khan, 113 ; Mhd. Qasim , Lahori, 60 ; Yahya Khan, 118 a. 

3 i.e., a descendant of Mirza Yar Ahmad, surnamed Najm Sam, wazir of Isma'il I, 
§afawi, King cf Persia. He died in Kaxnazan 918 H. (November 1512), Beale, 290. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Jahandar Shah. 

X, New appointments. 

All his rivals having been removed, Jahandar Shah proceeded at 
once to cany out his formal enthronement, and proclamation as 
sovereign of Hindustan. Tents were erected on the battle-field outside 
Labor, and on the 21st Safar 1124 H. (29th March, 1712), the day 
after the defeat of Rafi‘u-sh-shan, the usual ceremonies were observed. 
Jahandar Shah was at the time fifty-two (lunar) years of age. His 
titles were Abu-l-fath, Muhammad Mu‘izzu-d-dln, Jahandar Shah. 1 

The usual re-distribution of the great offices of the State followed 
the coronation. 13 Asad Khan remained, as during the reign of Bahadur 
Shah, ivakU-i-mutlaq or Yice-gerent. His son, Zu-l-fiqar Khan, Nasrat 
Jang, became chief minister, with the rank of 8,000 zat and a gift of a 
large sum of money. ‘All Murad, Kokaltash Khan, who had been 
long in Jahandar Shah’s service, was given the title of Khan Jahan, and 
appointed to he first Bakhshi. The office of Dhvan of the Tan , or assigned 
land revenue, was conferred on Ikhlas Khan in addition to his former 
office of Dardgkah of the L Arz Muharrar ; while Sabha Cand, secretary to 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan was made a Rajah and entrusted with the post of Diwan 
of the public revenues or UJialisah-i-Sharifali. Hidayat-ullah Khan 
(known as Wazarat Khan in the last year of Bahadur Shah) was created 
Sa‘d-ullah Khan and made Khdnsaman or Lord High Steward. Saiyad 
Raji Muhammad Khan, a GrardezI of Manikpur, subah Allahabad, who 
had acquired great credit by blowing up Jahan Shah’s powder maga- 
zines, became Mir- df ash, or commander of artillery. Khwajah Husain, 
who had married the sister of Kokaltash Khan’s -wife, was made Khan 
Dauriin, and 2nd Bakh&J,; while Muhammad Mali, Zafar Khan, brother 
of the said Kokaltash Khan, became A‘zam Khan with the governorship of 
Agrah. Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, Panlpati, who had been one of Jahan 
Shah’s chief advisers, but early deserted him and obtained pardon by a 
large bribe (said to have been thirty lakhs of rupees ), was now made Diwan 
to the new Emperor’s eldest son, A‘zzu-d-din. ‘Inayat-ullah Kh an, 
Kashmiri, was sent off to the subah of Kashmir, which he already held, 
and Zabardast Khan ( with the new title of ‘All Mardan Khan) was 
appointed to Labor. 3 

Note A . 

I give here the new appointments as they appear in the Dutch 
diary (Yalentyn, IY, 295), after amending and modernizing the'spelling 

1 Nuru-a-tfm, 68, 2 See also Note A, at the end of this section. 

8 Wand, 79; Mhid. Qasim, Laliori, 68; Samwar Khan, 117; and B. M,, No. 1690. 
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(a somewhat difficult task). I have added further information from 
other sources. Of the men marked thus * there are excellent por- 
traits in. the Dutch work. 

'• v 1. Asad Khan. Wciltil (T>. M. 1690, rank 15,000, Yahya Khan, 
118 a, 12,000, no higher than 7,000 having been given before to any 
noble. ) 

* 2. Zu-I-fiqar Khan, Wazir (B. M. 1690, rank, 12,000, Yahya 
Kh., 8,000). 

* 3. Khan Jalian, 1st JBakkslu. 8,000, 8,000 horse (B. M. 1690, 
9,000, Yahya K., 7,000). 

* 4. Khan Dauran, Bahadur, 2nd Bakhshj,, 6,000, 5,000 horse 
(Yahya Khan, 118 6, 5,000). 

* 5. Murtaza Khan, Bahadur, 3rd Bakksht , 5,000, 5,000 horse. 

* 6. Khwajah Husain Khan, 4th Bakhshl. 4,000, 4,000 horse. 

* 7. 4 Souraat ’ Khan, Daroghali of [the Topkhanah, 4,000, 3,000, 

horse. (This is Raza Qull, Shuja 4 at Khan, see Yahya Khan, 118 6 , ac- 
cording to whom, 119 a, 4 Raj! ‘All Khan, Purbiyah, was made 7,000 and 
Daroghali of the Ah sham (heavy or garrison ?) artillery, for which he 
had no qualifications.’) 

* S. Bahrahmand Khan, Master of the Horse, 1st Master of 
Ceremonies (Mir Tozalc .?), 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

* 9. SakluJlah Khan 4 Ma 4 teked,’ Comptroller of Household (i.e. 
Khcmsaman ), 5,000, 4,000 horse. (This is Hidayat-ullah Khan, after- 
wards Wazarat Khan, acting Wazir in the last year of Bahadur Shah. 
He was the son of ‘Inayat-ullah Khan, Kashmiri. Mirza Muhammad, 
170, also applies to him this epithet MuHaqad, given him by the Dutch), 

* 10. Safar Khan, Da maJiah-i-FU-kh ctnaK 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

11. Hazrat Quli Khan, Darogjiah-i-istahal, 4,000, 3,000 horse. 

12. Ikhlas Khan, Public Petitioner or Intercessor (i.e., 4 Arz- A 
Makar rar ) , to whom all requests are addressed, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

13. Rajah Sabha Cand, Dtwan , 3,000, 2,000 horse, 

14. Jahandar Quli Khan, Ddrogdialid-KhilaH- Jchcmali, 3,000, 2,000 

horse. 

15. Sarbarah Khan, Sheriff-General (Kotwdl) 3,000, 2,000 horse 
(plus Daroghali - i~Kaca hrt . , vice Ihtimam Khan, B. M. 1690). 

16. Kaxibat Khan, Dd^ogl^irNaqar- kMnah, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

17. 4 A b da - s - s a m ad Khan, §>adr, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

18. Shari‘yat Khan, Qdzm-l-quzat, 3,000, 2,000 horse. 

19. Khadim Beg Khan, Diwan to Master of the Horse. 

20. Jahan Whelo, Captain of the Europeans, 2,500, 500 horse. 

* 21. Mulla Muhammad 4 Alb sariJiail (steward ?) of the em- 
peror’s mother. , , 

J 1 21 
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2. Executions and Imprisonments. 

The troops of the deceased princes, on being refused further em- 
ployment, dispersed in all directions, some thousands of them marching 
eastwards to Bahar and Bengal under Mir Ishaq, 1 (son of Amir Khan 
deceased), Khwajah Muzaffar, Khwajah Eakhrtx-d-dm. Khwajah Lut- 
fnllah and others. But all of the defeated party were not so lucky as 
to be thought beneath notice. Maliabat Khan, son of Murrim Khan, 
the late Wazlr, Hamidu-d-dln Khan, ‘Alamgiri, Sarafraz Khan, Bahadur 
Shahl, Rahman Yar Khan, Hit imam Khan, Aminu-d-dm Khan, Sam- 
bhall, and some others, were sent to Dihli as prisoners and their pro- 
perty confiscated., 2 

Some of the prisoners did not even escape with their lives. Rus- 
tam Dil Khan, Mukhlis Khan, and Jan! Khan, who had been prominent 
among the followers of Jahan Shah, were ordered out for execution. 
Jani Khan was spared on the intercession of prince A‘zzu-d-din. 
It seems that when that prince was a prisoner in the hands of the 
above-named men, as already related, word came to them that Jahan 
Shah was dead. Rustam Dil Khan exclaimed 4 What was fated to 
be has happened; and what is to he will without fail come to pass ! 
Let us slay ‘Izzu-d-dln and avenge the blood of Jahan Shah.’ Jani 
Khan objected that such an act would be useless, and it would be 
better for them to take steps for their own safety. Accordingly the 
prince was released, and he now repaid the kindness then done to him. 
On the other hand, Rustam Dil Khan’s offences were many. He had 
urged Jahan Shah to seize and kill Zu-l-fiqar Khan; he had used 
abusive language to Jahandar Shah in the battle field and made every 
effort to take his life ; worst of all, when retreating from the field, he had 
overtaken Lai Kunwar, then fleeing for safety to Lahor, and had swept 
her and her retinue roughly out of his path. If Zabardast Khan 
had not come to her aid, there is no knowing to what indignities Lai 
Kunwar might not have been exposed, for Rustam Dil Klian was about 
to undo the tassel of pearls hanging from the sash {izar-band) of her 
trousers, when she was rescued from his hands. 

What crime Mukhlis Khan had committed is not so clear. Some 
say that he was an object of dislike to Kokaltash Khan, and it is 
possible that Zu-l-fiqar Khan may have borne him a grudge for the 
advice given to Jahan Khan to seize that noble. The traitor Lut- 
follah Khan Mughal, who deserted RafPu-idi-shan in the battle field 
is also supposed to have persuaded Jahandar Shah that his brothers 

• 1 f,? m maD , ^™ <lS famOUS aS A “ Ir ‘Umdatu-l-malk, asaas- 

:nnated the 23rd /u-l- jajj 1159 H. (5th January, 1747), Ma'anru-l-umarci, II, 839. 

* bee Note 13, at the end ol this section. 
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would never have resisted him, if it had not been for the urgency of 
Rustam Dil Khan and Mukhlis Khan. The Dutch diary, which is 
coloured by a desire to favour Jahandar Shah, accuses both men of 
having entered the late emperor’s harem, where they plundered and 
violated some of the women. 1 

Rustam Dil Khan bore out to the last his character for reckless 
bravery. When he was brought before Zit-l-fiqar Khan, the Wazir smiled 
and said to him ; ‘ In spite of all your cleverness, what dirt have you 
not ended in eating ! ’ Rustam Dil Khan laughed and retorted : 6 You 
and I ate the same dirt out of the same tray, it agreed with you and 
not with me.’ Zu-l-fiqar Khan had no answer to give, but bung down 
his head. As the executioner cut off one limb after another, Rustam 
Dil Khan continued to comment freely on Jahandar Shah, Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan and Kokaltash Khan, and even to the end he never flinched. 
As soon as breath had left the body, his mangled limbs and the headless 
trunk of Mukhlis Khan were hung to the wayside trees. The confis- 
cated property of Rustam Dil Khan, said to have amounted in value 
to twelve lakhs of Rupees, was granted to ‘Abdu-s-saraad Khan, ® 

Note B. 

The following list of the prisoners sent to Dikii is given in Valentyn, 
IY, 294. (1) Hamidu-d-din Khan, Bahadur, (2) Mahabat Khan, Baha- 

dur, (3) Khan Zaman Khan, Bahadur, (4) Rahman Yar Khan, (5) 
Ihtimam (Utman) Khan, (6) Rahlm-ullah Khan, (7) Jamal-ullah 
Khan, (8) Fath Maqsud Khan, (9) Fath Kusrat Khan, (10) Saif-ullah 
Khan, (11) Sarafraz ( Serafraan ) Khan, (12) Baryab Sian, (13) Aqa 
Beg Khan, (14) Rae Kesri Singh, (15) Rae Bhagwati, (16) ‘ Soer ’ (?) 
Khan, (17) 4 Ata-ullah Khan, (18) Rae Bath Cand, (19) Mandhar Khan, 
(20) A$alat Khan, (21) Nasrat San, (22) Faqir-ullah Khan, (23) 

1 Warld, 83; Mhd. Qasim, Labor!, 62; Yahya Khan, 118 b (as to Jam Khan) ; Seir 
Mutaqherin , I, 33 ; Briggs, 42 ; Yalentyn, IY, 294, Anon. Fragment B. M. Or. 3613, 
fob 16a. To those executed Khushhal Cand, 388 a , adds the name of Sazawar Khan, 
daroghdh of the Ddgh and Tasfdhah. Rustam Til Khan’s previous career has been, 
referred to in the chapter on Bahadur Shah. Jam Khan was Khwiijah Darvesh, son 
of Jam Khan, rank 5000 ; he was killed in the battle of A-gra.li, along with All 
Murad, Kokaltash Khan, on the 13th Zu-l-hajj 1124 (10th January, 1713). Mukhlis 
Khan is described by Yahya Khan, 114 a, as Mut/amad Khan, sou of Qubad Khan, 
Khuld-makdni. i.e., of ‘Alamgir’s reign, and he says he received the title of Mukhlis 
Khan after Jajau (1119 H. 1707). This seems a mistake, as the said Mut c amad 
Khan, (Rustam Beg) died in 1117 H., 1705. Mukhlis Khan (cousin of Mirza Muham- 
mad, the historian) was really Mhd. Beg., son of Al.imad Beg, and nephew of Qabadah 
Beg, Diyanat Kbau (d. Ramazan 1083 H-, Dec, 1672,) see IWiMi^miohammadt, 
year 1124 H. 

% Warid, 85, 86 ; Kuru-d-din, 71, 72. 
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Mamin Kb an, (24) ‘Aehsem’ (A‘zam?) Khan, perhaps tins is Iradat 
Khan, Wazih, to whom ‘Azimu-sh-shan had given this title, (25) Saif 
Khan. The following men were dismissed from office and their goods 
confiscated : JanI Khan, 4 Astni ’ (?) Khan, Rae Bhela Mall, Hakirou- 
1-Mulk, Rae Rayan, Yasin Khan, 4 Mobesser 5 Khan, ‘Abdu-r-rahman 
Khan, Sher Afgan Khan, 


8. ‘AbDU-S-SAMA'D Khah, sketch of his career. 

The history of ‘Abdn-s-samad Khan, who in the reign of Farrukh- 
slyar assumed a more leading position, is a striking instance of the 
vicissitudes to which such soldiers of fortune were subject. He was a 
native of Samarqand, descended from the Naqshbandl saint ‘Abdullah 
Ahrar, 1 and bad served long in the Dakhin during ‘Alamglr’s reign 
without attracting any great notice. In Bahadur Shah’s reign he came 
more to the front and strengthened his position by forming a marriage 
connection with the powerful Mu gh al family represented by Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Cin. One day, towards the end of Bahadur Shah’s reign, 
‘Abdu-s-samad Khan pressed his claims on prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan, who 
was then all-powerful. The prince disliked the man and gave an 
evasive answer. ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan lost his temper and used dis- 
respectful language. On a complaint to Bahadur Shah, \Abdu-s*§amad 
Khan was ejected from the imperial camp and ordered to start on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Reduced to the one horse he himself rode, he 
left the camp with his wife and family and halted at a little distance, 
hoping to negotiate a loan to pay his travelling expenses. These efforts 
had met with little success, when suddenly Bahadur Shah passed away 
and the contest for the throne began. Zu-l-fiqar Khan knew that ‘Abdu- 
s-samad Khan was a brave soldier, and his recent quarrel with ‘Azlmu- 
sh-shan made him a still more fitting instrument for the coming strusr- 
gle. He was therefore sent for and given the rank of 7000 and placed 
in command of Jahandar Shah’s vanguard. From this time his fortunes 
were made. 2 

1 Khwajah Nasirn-d-dm ‘Abdallah, son of Mahmud, son of Shahahu-d-din, 
Ahrar, a descended of Khwaj ah Muhammad Baqi of Baghdad. At first he lived 
in Sbash (now Tashkand). His mother was a descendent of Shekh ‘Urnr of 
Baghistan, which is a village belonging to Tashkand. Shekh ‘TJmr is descended in 
the J6fch generation from ‘Abdullah, son of ‘Umr, son of Alkhitab Khallfah Saul. 
Ahrar left Tashkand for Samarqand and Bukhara, and dying on the 29th Bab? 
I, 895 H. (20th Feb. 1490), aged 89, was buried at Samarqand. M^atta^asfhjah, 
I, 582-585, Beale, 5 (Abdullah) and 275, where he spells ‘ Ubidullah , and gives 
the date as Bab? II, 898 H. (Feb. 1491). 

i Warid, 124 a. 
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4. Death op Prince Muhammad Karim. 

The hiding place of Muhammad Karim, eldest son of ‘Azlmu-sh- 
shan, "was soon discovered. After a short time, Ms resources being 
exhausted, he was forced to make over a valuable jewel to the poor 
weaver in whose house he was hidden, with orders to pawn it and buy 
food. The value of the jewel led to the man being questioned, and 
in the end he disclosed the secret. The news reached Hidayat Kesh, 
a converted Hindu who was waqi 1 a h - n ig dr- i- hall, or head of the central, 
news-office. This man made Muhammad Karim a prisoner and pro- 
duced him before Jahandar Shah, by whom lie was transferred to 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan. He was executed two days afterwards at that noble’s 
quarters. They say that the wretched prince asked with tears for 
a little bread and water, having been three days without food. No 
attention was paid to his request. After his head had been severed 
from his body, the corpse was buried at the mausoleum of the emperor 
Jahangir, which is on the further or right bank of the Ravi. 1 

5. The Court moves to Drain — Despatch op A‘zzu-ixp^ to A or ah. 

The court now started from Labor on its return to Dihli. Jahan- 
dar Shah left the hanks of the Ravi on the 25th RahT I, 1124 H, 
(May 1st, 1712) ; he entered Dihli on the 18th Jamadi I, (June 22nd, 
1712). 2 During the march a rumour was heard that Farrukhslyar, 
the second son of the late ‘Azxmu-sh-shan, had left Bengal and arrived 
at Pat n ah with the intention of contesting the new emperor’s right 
to the throne. Jahandar Shah treated the idea as ridiculous, saying 
that any one of the faiijddrs would be sufficient to defeat such a feeble 
foe. Still, as a precaution, the eldest prince, A'zzu-d-din, was placed 
at the head of some troops and sent to A grab, there to watch the 
course of events. A large sum of money, said to be nine krdrs of 
rupees, was disbursed to him on the 15th Jumadill (1 9th July 1712), 
for this purpose. His force is estimated by Khali KbSm at 50,000 men. 
As he was young and inexperienced, and had shown not only signs of 
discontent at his father’s conduct, hut also dislike of Lai Kimwar, 

1 MM. Qasim, Lahori, 52, 62 ; Wand, 63 , 64 ; K am war Khan, 114 ; Khali Khan, 
11,688. The Dutch account, Valentyn, IV, 294 , here as elsewhere favourable to 
Jahandar Shah, asserts that the young prince w&s at first pardoned, but soon after- 
wards executed on the complaint of Kokaltash Khan ‘to whom he had addressed 
foul language, and on account of his other debaucheries.’ Valentyn gives a 
portrait of him. 

2 Valentyn, 297, says the march began on the lOfch JIay, which corresponds, 
with the 4th Eabi‘, XI. B. M. No. 1690 foL 160a, states that they left Bailor city 
on the 26th Bab?, X. Khali Khan, II, 718, and B. M. 1690, fol. 160 a, say the 
entry into Dihli took place on the 1/th Jamadi I. 
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be was not trusted with tbe real command. He was placed under the 
tutelage of two men (1) Khwajah Husain, Khan Dauran, brother-in- 
law of Kokaltash Elian, 1 2 * and (2) Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, the prince’s 
own diwdn. These appointments were made in opposition to the advice 
of Zu-l-fiqar Khan, Kokaltash Khan taking the whole responsibility. 
Neither of the men had any experience of war, Khan Dauran had 
never been in a battle, and as the event proved, no more incompetent 
leaders could have been selected. As has been wisely said, Jahandar 
Shah forgot the maxim, ‘ Place no man at the head of an army, 
unless he has been in many a battle .’ % 

It was while the court was at Sarae Daurahah, between Labor and 
Sihrind, on its progress towards Dihll, that Mirza Rafl‘ , Sarbuland 
Khan, brother-in-law of the late ‘Azimu-sh-shan, presented himself with 
five or six thousand men. ‘Azimu-sh-shan had procured for him the 
appointment of faujddr at Karrah Manikpur in the Allahabad province. 
But forgetting all his obligations, as soon as he heard the result of the 
late struggle, instead of waiting to assist his patron’s son, Parrukh- 
slyar, he collected ail the revenue that he could, some ten to twelve 
lakhs of rupees, and started for the camp of Jahandar Shah. There, 
through the intervention of Nihnat Khan, a brother of Lai Kunwar, 
and that of Khan Jahau, Kokaltash Khan, he received the governorship 
of Ahmadabad Gujarat, without the wazir, Zu-l-fiqar Khan, having been 
consulted. s 

6. Jahandar Shah’s life at DihlL 

The next five months from July to December, until the emperor 
marched from Dihll towards Agrah, were given up to dissipation. As 
the proverb says ‘Mad already, he has now taken to eating hemp.’ 4 
Dehli for a time fell under the dominion of the Lord of Misrule. Grand 
illinninations took place three times in every month. In consequence 
of the extensive illuminations, so much oil was used that it rose to be 
half a sir weight to the rupee; then, all the oil being expended, 
they had recourse to clarified butter until it, too, ceased to be procurable. 
Grain also grew very dear; not more than seven or eight sirs 
weight being procurable for a rupee. One day some porters came 
from the other side of the Jamnah with head loads of grain. Lai 

1 The printed text of KhafI Khan, II, 697, calls him the SjfcW ndblrah (grand- 
son), of Kokaltash Khan, probably a misprint for & ji , yaznah , (brother-in-law.) 

2 Sipdh rd ma-kun pesh-ru juzkase, Kih dar janghu bfaiah bdshad base. Ma’asiru- 
l-wnam , IT, 93; Ijad, 15; Mirza M ha. 141; Khafi Khan. II, 697,700,712,715; 
Valentyn, IV, 299. 

& KhafI Khan, II, 715; Ijad, 49 a. 

4 Diwmah bud ; lange Murad } Ma’asiru-l-umara, II. 93. 
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Kunwar, who was looking out of the latticed window in the Satnan 
Bnrj (or bastion) of the palace, sent for one of these men and asked 
him 4 What have you given for this grain? 5 He replied 6 Five or six 
rupees. 5 She exclaimed, 4 Praise be to God ! things are still so 
cheap ! Please the Lord Most High, I will bring the rate to five or 
six sirs for that amount of money.’ From this may he judged what 
ideas prevailed in other State affairs. Another day Jahandar Shah 
and Lai Kunwar were on the roof of the palace, watching what was 
going on upon the river. A boat full of men crossed over. The 
favourite said 4 1 have never seen a boat-load of men go down.’ A hint 
was enough. Boatmen were ordered out with a boat-load of passengers, 
and the favourite’s wish to see the wretched drowning people strug- 
gling in the water was at once gratified. 1 

During these mouths the fiddlers and drummers, who were Lai 
Kunwar’s brothers and relations, swaggered through the streets, com- 
mitting every sort of outrage. Lai Kunwar was dignified with the 
title of Xmtiyaz Mahal, Chosen of the Palace, and immense treasures, the 
spoils from 4 Az1mu-sh-shan’s and Jahan Shah’s camps, were made over 
to her. Her whole family was ennobled, father, brothers, and brothers- 
in-law. Her middle brother was the most oppressive of all to the 
people. All the brothers were granted the naubat , or the right to play 
music at stated intervals, and the use of kettle-drums when on the 
march. Their titles were Hi 4 mat Khan, Haradar Khan, and Khaixahzad 
Khan. Some of the finest confiscated mansions in the city were given 
to them, and as Kiimwar Khan says, 4 the owl dwelt in the eagle’s nest, 
and the crow took the place of the nightingale.’ 2 * 4 

To this period belongs the story of Hi 4 mat Khan Kalmvanfs s 
appointment to the subah oi Multan. The emperor signified his pleasure 
to the wazir, but there was an unaccountable delay in the issue of the 
usual patent. The nominee at length presented himself to Zm-l-fiqar 
Khan and made enquiry. The wazir replied, with all gravity, that it 
was a well-known rule of every public office to issue no patent without 
a fee in cash. As he wished to be obliging, he would not ask for cash, 
but since lie had need of them, would take instead one thousand 
guitars. 4 The stupid fellow, not seeing the ironical nature of this reply, 

1 IQiushlial Gaud, 390 b. As to the drowning, Kam Raj, Ibratnamah , 46 b> says 
that Zu-l-flqar Khan forbade it. The same story is told of Fa/.l ‘All Khun, ‘amil of 
Ghazlpnr, Olclham, I, 93. 

% Kamwar Kh an, 119 ; Yahya Khan, 119 a. 

S Ealawant — These are the male members of the professional singer class ; the 
women sin g and dance, the men play the accompaniments. 

4 Tanbiir. a long-necked guitar, see figure on plate opposite p. 114 of Qhimcah-i- 
R/ig, (Naval Kishor Press, Lakhnau, 1863). 
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■worked his hardest and in a week sent as many as two hundred guitars 
to Zu-l-fiqar Khan. The wazir insisted upon delivery of the full num- 
ber. NTmat Khan complained to his Majesty of the excessive bribe 
demanded from him. Jahandar Shah, when next he saw the wazir, 
asked him the reason of collecting so many guitars. The answer was 
that -when musicians were sent to govern provinces, nobles must dis- 
card their weapons and learn to play on the guitar. This remonstrance 
induced Jahandar Shah to cancel the appointment. 1 

Among other wild freaks, an order was given to cut down all the 
lofty trees from the palace to the hunting preserve called Jahan-numa. 
Khushhal Oand, a rare instance of: an Indian taking notice of the beauty 
of natural objects, laments over the wanton destruction of the 4 spreading 
trees, with heads reaching the sky, the refuge and solace of the weary, 
foot-sore, traveller, the abode of far-hying and sweet-singing birds. 
Throughout Dihll and its environs it was for the trees like the coming 
of Judgment Day ; and the trees on the two banks of the Faiz canal, 
planted by Emperors of high emprize, ceasing to raise their heads to 
Heaven, received wounds in the garment of their existence, and fell into 
the dust of degradation and disgraced 2 

Gifts were showered upon Lai Kunwar and her friends. It is said 
that an annual allowance of two hrors of rupees (about £ 2,000,000 
sterling) was made for her household expenses, exclusive of clothes and 
jewels. She was allowed to display the imperial umbrella and to march, 
with drums beating, as if she had been the emperor in person. One 
writer says the clays of Nur Jahan Begam were revived for her; that 
coins were issued in her name as they had been in that of Jahangir's 
favourite wife. Such coins of Lai Kunwar, if ever issued, have not 
come down to us. Low persons, such as Znharah, a woman who kept a 
vegetable stall, were promoted to high rank and received valuable jaglrs. 
There are many stories of the insolent conduct of these low-born favour- 
ites. One day Cin Qilic Khan (afterwards Nizamu-l-Mulk), then living 
at Dihli without employment, was passing in his palki through a 
narrow street, when he was met by Zuharah on ail elephant, followed by 
a long train of servants. The Khan’s small retinue was hustled out of 
the way by the woman’s followers, and as she passed she cried out, £ Is 
that the blind man’s son?’ 3 By the Khan’s orders his men pulled her 
rudely from her elephant. Complaint was made to the emperor through 
Lai Kunwar, and Zu-l-fiqar Khan received orders to punish the Nawah. 

I Wand, SO; Khushhal Oand, 389 b. Valentyn, 299, places the event on the 25th 
July ( = 19fch Jamadi II) and his details differ slightly. 

s Khushhal Oand, 389 b. 

3 His father, Ghaziu-d-dm Khan, Firuz Jang, although in active military employ 
was blind during the last twenty-three years of his life (Mu’agini’l-um-ara II, 875). 
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. Zu-l-fiqar Khan, who had been previously spoken to by Cm Qille Khan, 
objected to the order as likely to cause wide-spread disaffection among 
the nobles. The matter then dropped. 1 2 

Lai K tin war herself was the cause of an estrangement between the 
emperor and his aunt, Zixiatu-n-nissa Begani, daughter of ‘Alamglr. This 
princess had refused to visit or acknowledge the new favourite, who in 
her rage loaded the royal lady with the most opprobrious epithets. 
At his mistress’ instigation the Emperor ceased to visit his aunt, and re- 
fused her invitation to an entertainment, because Lai Kunwar had not. 
been asked to it. Again, as she did not like the Emperor’s two younger 
sons, A‘zzu-d-Daulah and Mu’izzu-d-Daulah, their father refused to see 
them, and sent them to prison. 8 

Jahandar Shall and his concubine, in defiance of etiquette, often 
visited the markets together, seated in a bullock carriage, making at the. 
shops such purchases as took their fancy. One night after a day spent 
in debauchery and in visits to various gardens round the city, they en- 
tered the house of a spirit-seller, a friend of Lai Kunwar. There they 
drank till they were intoxicated. On their leaving, the woman owning 
the shop was rewarded with a sum of money and a grant of the revenue 
of a village. During the journey home they both fell asleep, and, on 
reaching the palace, Lai Kunwar was taken out by her women and carried 
to her room. The driver of the rath , 3 * * * who had also shared in the 
carouse, made no inspection of it and left it at the stable. The emperor’s 
absence began to cause alarm to the officers of the palace. He was not 
to be found in Lai Kunwar’s apartments, and on her direction the 
rath was examined. There the Emperor was found fast asleep, nearly 
two miles from the palace. Khushhal Oand quotes, as applying to 
Jahandar Shah when he woke and knew not where he was, the lines : — 
A drunk man is so happy that at the Resurrection he asks ‘Who am I, 
who are you, and what place is this ? ’ * 

Another instance of utter abandonment of decorum was the fact 
that acting on the popular belief, Jahandar Shah bathed every Sunday 
in company with Lai Kunwar, both naked as they were born, in the 
tank at the shrine of Shekh Faslru-d-dm, Audhl, commonly called the 
Oiragh-i-Dihli (or Lamp of Dihli), in the hope that his saintly interces- 
sion might bless them with offspring. It is necessary for attaining this 

1 Iradat Khan in J. Scott, II, part IT, 81, and SainU-mntaMann (Briggs, 48). 

2 ,T. Scott II. part IV. 83 : Yabva Khan, 119 a. 

3 Rath , a four-wheeled carriage, with canopy drawn by two oxen, and much 

used in Upper India. 

4* 'Mast an cart an Miush ast hih $oyad bar dar-i»ha#har , * Man kixtnm. *hmnrl 

call Imsan-ed 5 hi cah ja-sl ? 
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object to bathe at this place naked every Sunday for forty weeks. 1 * We 
are also told of what lie did once on a visit to the shrine of Qutbii-d-din. 
Hear it is an eminence ending iu a rock, with smooth, slippery face, 
sloping down to the plain; and here the street boys of Dihll amused 
themselves by climbing the rock and rolling over and over down the 
polished surface to the ground. Seeing them at this game, Jahandar 
Sh iih must needs do the same ! It should be remembered that he was 
at this time, not a youth, but a man over fifty years of age. s 

Nightly the low musicians gathered at the palace to drink in the 
emperor’s company. When these men became drunk they would kick 
and cuff Jahandar Shah and shout in a drunken way. Jahandar Shah, 
in spite of his long experience of the world, and all the training he had 
received from his grandfather and father, bore with these insults for 
fear of offending Lai Kunwar. 3 As for things forbidden by the Law, 
there was no longer any restraint ; and the habits of the Court be- 
coming known, all respect for, or fear of, the sovereign ceased. When 
the emperor went abroad to hunt or for recreation, not a single noble 
attended, nor was he followed by any armed force. 4 

Zu-l.-fiqar Khan, the vazir, imitated his master’s example and 
devolved his duties on a favourite Hindu subordinate, Sabha Gaud, a 
KhatrJ, lately made a Rajah, a man whose harshness and bad temper 
were notorious. Zu-l-fiqar Khan’s former liberality was changed into 
niggardliness, he hindered men in their promotion instead of -helping 
them, and the falsity of his promises and assurances became a bye- 
word. Partisans as well as opponents were dissatisfied with him. ' 
In short, as the Eastern saying runs, c As the king, so the vazir,’ or 
as we English say, ■ Like master, like man.’ 5 

To add to the other sources of weakness and disorder, a feud arose 

1 Shekh Nasiru-d-dia Mahmud, A ndbl, Ciragh.-i-Dih.II, (a Cishti), grandson of 
‘Abdu-l-latlf*, YazdI. His father Yahya, a #usainl Sayyad, was born at Labor. 
The Shekh was born in Audh, and died 18th Kamaz an 757 H. (14th Sept. 1356). 
though some say the 13th (9th Sept ) is correct. Another authority has 752 H. 
(1351-2). The shrine lies about 7 miles south of new Dihll (Shahjahanabad), 
KhazmaiU'l-mfvuili, 1 , 353. 

8 KMshbat Cand, 390 a ; Iradat Khan in X Scott, II, part IV, 82, 83. Also 
as to the bathing see Karawar Kh an. 120, and Kam Raj ‘Ibratndmah, 46 b. Muham- 
mad Qasim, Aurangabad!, in AhtvdUul-ldiawdqln^ fol. 46 h, has another version of 
the Qntb story, where a rocking stone near the shrine is rocked. 

3 This story is also in the .Dutch diary, where it is assigned to the 17th July 
1712, Valentyn, IV, 298. 

4 Kamwar Khan, 120. 

& Wazir cimn> Shalmjar mnan r Ma’asiru-l-Umara, IX, 93; Iradat Khan 
(J. Scott, II, part IV, 83). 
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between Zu-l-fiqar Khan, the chief minister, and. ‘Ali Murad, Khan Jaham 
Kdkaltash Khan, foster-brother of the emperor and now Aimni-1- Umant, 
or second minister. For forty years, ever since they were children to- 
gether, Jahandar Shah had been promising ‘AH Murad that when lie 
succeeded to the throne he, his foster-brother, should be his vazhv 
Khan Jahan, and more especially his female relations, resented his 
supersession by Zu-l-fiqar Khan, although under the circumstances of 
the case, such supersession was obviously unavoidable. In their jealousy 
of each other, whatever was proposed by the one was opposed by the 
other. Contrary to the vazir’s advice, Khan Daumn, Khan Jahan’s 
brother-in-law, was sent in command of the troops against Farrukhsiyar. 
In the same way, Sarbuland Kh an was presented through Khan Jahan 
and appointed to a governorship, acts which lay solely within the com- 
petence of the chief minister. It was while the central government at 
Dihll was in this disorganized condition that a claimant to the throne 
appeared in the person of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, the second bub 
eldest surviving son of the late ‘Azimu-sh-shan, and to his story we 
must now turn our attention . 1 

7. Mohammad Farrukhsiyar, his early history, and arrival at 
Patnah ‘AzImabad. 

Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, the second son of ‘Azimu-sh-shan, was 
feoni at Aurangabad in the Dakhin, on the 19th Ramazan 1094 H. 2 * 
(1 2th Sept. 1683) ; and was now in his thirty-first (lunar) year. In 
his infancy he was sent to Dihll, but brought back to the Dakhin in 
1105 II. (Sept. 1693 — Angst. 1694), in bis tenth year; and after three 
years spent with his great-grandfather, ‘Alarugir, he accompanied his 
father, 4 AzImu-sh-shan first to Agrah and thence to Bengal. In the 
last year of his reign, ‘Alarm glr recalled his grandson, ‘Azimu-sh-shan, 
from Bengal, giving him orders to leave his eldest son, Muhammad Karim, 
in charge of Bahar and his second son, Farrukhsiyar, in Bengal. The 
young prince passed some years at Dliakkah (Dacca), then the capital 
of the Bengal province ; but in the reign of Bahadur Shah (J 707-1712), 
he moved to Murshidabad, where he occupied the palace in Lai 
Ba gh . He subsequently moved to Raj Mahal, higher up and on the 
other side of the Ganges. ‘Azimu-sh-shan, anticipating a struggle for 
the throne at an early date, called on Farrukhsiyar to return to court. 

I Yahya Khan, 119 a, says the news of Farrukhsiyar ’s advance was received 

in Shawwal (31st Qctr. — 28th Novr. 1712). Other accounts say ‘ about the end 
of the rainy season/ i.e. 1st — loth October. 

% For this date see the analysis of the conflicting evidence at the end of Far- 

rukhslyar’s reign. 
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Bengal had been made over to Tzzu-d-daulah, Khan ‘Alam (son of 
Sian Jahan, Kokaltash, 4 AlamgirI). Farimkhsiyar was on the march 
and not far from 'Azlmabad Patnah, when on the 7th Safar 1124 H. 
(15th March 1712) he heard of Bahadur Shah’s death, and on the loth 
(21st March), without waiting for further information, lie proclaimed 
his father’s accession ' and caused coin to be stamped and the public 
prayer or Khutbah to be read in his name. He decided to march no 
further. Some say that astrologers, on whom he placed great # reliance, 
had prophesied his accession to the throne at Patnah and advised him 
not to leave it until that happy event had occurred. On the 29th Safar 
(6 th April 1712) he heard of his father’s defeat and death. For a little 
time the prince contemplated suicide, but his friends dissuaded him, some 
counselling a retreat upon Bengal, others an advance into the Dakhin. 
One rumour which reached Dihli was that Farrukhslyar intended to 
leave Bengal and take refuge in Sight by way of the sea. In the end 
his mother intervened and incited him to try the issue of a contest 
in the field. 1 Thereupon, with such state as he could command, he 
performed the ceremonies of enthronement in the bctgh or garden known 
as Afzal Khan’s, and proclaimed his succession to the empire, issuing 
coin and causing the Khutbah to be read in his own name. 2 

No rasher enterprize was ever entered upon. Farrukhslyar had 
been no favourite with his father and grandfather, and had been 
without authority or wealth during their life-time. It was onljr with 
reluctance that he had decided to obey his father’s order to come to 
court. He arrived at Patnah with no more than four hundred followers, 

1 If he launched his boat oil stormy waters it would, if God were gracious, reach 
the bank in safety. After all, what was life but a matter of a few clays ? Why 
not run the risk ? 

8 Ipd, 14 ay 39 b, 40 a, Stewart, History of Bengal, 382; Gladwin, Transactions , 
94; Khali Khan, II, 707, 7G8; Kamwar Khan, entry of 27th Eabi‘ I, 1123 H. ; 
Wfirid, 136 b ; Yahya Khan, 119 a . I have heard of a curious Hindi poem on Far- 
rtikhslyar’s advance from Patnah and victory over Jahandar Shah. It is bv one 
Sri Dhar (alias Murll Dhar), kali, of Allahabad, and I hope hereafter to obfcaina full 
copy. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth couplets are 

4. Oitl call mahdjam, bhai ekdeh cah, 

Chanda dehen swarddh ho gae Bahadur Shah s 

5. Suni Mabar ehbdrgl Farruhksiyar udar, 

MhM phauj, ehalgarhln , caliyeyahai biear 

6. Bafcsi ft jam Khan ko hinho h uhum boldi , 

Phauj rdhhiye jde ab, jetl \ rdMi j<E. 

A Persian chronogram for Parrukhsiyar’s accession is Shirk FarruHshjar, Icih 
afsar-i-ti Aftdb-i-sipihr-i.mamlalsat ast, Guft HStif Mh sal-i-saltanat-agh < Aftdb-i- 
hamdhi-salianat ast (1124 H). 
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and there pitched his camp near the garden of Ja‘far Khan at the 
eastern extremity of the city. 1 At first, when he came forward to 
claim the throne, none of the many nobles on whom ‘Azimu-sh-shan 
had heaped so many favours would espouse his cause. Most of them 
declared themselves on the side of Jahandar Shah. Murshid Quit Khan, 
diwan of 'Bengal, refused to move ; nor was this so much to he won- 
dered at, for great jealousy had existed between Mm and { Azlmu-sh- 
shan from the first appointment of the latter to Bengal. An attempt 
was made by Parrukhslyar to supersede Murshid Quli Khan by the 
despatch from Patnah of a new siibahdar, Rashid Sian, whose fate 
will be recounted when we come to the history of the provinces in 
Farrukhsiyar’s reign. 1 2 

We have already mentioned the defection of Sarbuland Khan. He 
had risen to position through his connection by marriage with ‘Azlmu- 
sh- shan. On his falling under Bahadur Shah’s displeasure, ‘Azmui-sh- 
shan gave him refuge and made over to him Sahendah (in Bund el- 
khand) and other parganahs of the prince’s jagir, as a means of support. 
The understanding between them was that if any great crisis arose, he 
should march at the head of three or four thousand men with a large 
amount of treasure that had been confided to his care. Sarbuland 
Khan acted in direct opposition to all his promises. 3 Another noble 
who was under equal obligations to the late ‘Azlmu-sh-shafi was San 
Jab an, Bahadur, (otherwise Tzzu~d-Daulah, Khan ‘Alam), son of 
Khan Jahan, Kokaltash, ‘Alamgirl, 4 He was a man of the most insuf- 
ferable pride, who made enemies wherever he went. In the early part 
of Bahadur Shah’s reign he lived at Dihli without employment. When 
that emperor was passing near Dihli on his return from the Dakhin, 

1 Stewart’s “ caravan-serae,” Hist. Bengal , 884, is derived from the Seir Muta~ 
qharin , I, 43. But in the text of that work, Calcutta edition, 12, line 11, the 
words are dar sard-pardah-M manzil gazid, where sard-pardah means*, camp, or a 
canvas enclosure round tents, and not a same, or inn. 

% Shaft Khan, II, 707, 708 ; Ijad, 47 b, 61 a ; Stewart, 884; Gladwin, Transactions , 
S3. 97, 98. 

S His biography is in M-ul-u, III, 801. He was born e. 1085 H. (1674), and 
died 1154 H. (19th Jan., 1742), T-i-MML In the Badzqatu-UaqdUm, 131, we are 
told that Shekh Allahyar, the author’s father, tried to persuade Sarbuland Khan that 
gratitude required Mm to join Farrukhsiyar. The author mentions a village, Bam 
or Tapi, in Korali, as the jagir of ‘Azimu-sh-shan, which was then in S. B. K’s charge. 
He had been sent as Kaib to Bengal in the 2nd year of B, Shah. There he quarrelled 
with Zia-ullah Khan (son of ‘Inayafc-ullah Khan, Kashmiri), the dhvdn, and was 
recalled. Then in the 3rd year B. S. he was sent to the charge of Korah, where 
<Azimii“Sh-shan had his jagir (B. M. Or. Ho. 1690). 

4 His biography is in M-ul-u, III, 949, under his former title of Sipahdar Khan. 
His name was Mhd. Muhsin. B. c. 1064 H. (1653-4) d. 1130 H. (Oct. Nov. 1718). 
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Khan. Jahan was sent for to Court. Neither the emperor nor the 
princes were well disposed towards him. Wherever he turned, no 
smile greeted him, no brow smoothed its wrinkles. The emperor refused 
even to read his petitions, owing to the disrespectful language in which 
they were couched. At length, ‘Azimu-sh-shan had pity on him, and 
after some exertion, the subah of Orissa was granted to him, with the 
office of deputy under the prince in Bengal. This man was received in 
audience by Farrukhsiyar at the town of Surajgarh, in sarlcar Farrukh- 
abad (or Hunger) of subah Babar. 1 All honour was done to him. 
The prince’s chief man, Ahmad Beg (afterwards Ghazlu-d-din Khan 
Ghalib Jang), was sent to escort him, a rich khilaft was conferred on 
him, his sons, and his chief companions. At the time of his leaving, 
Khan Jahan made loud promises that he would help. But he took no 
steps in that direction. Then one Muhammad Baza, who had been 
Deputy- Governor in Orissa, before the appointment of Khan Jahan, 
went off to Akbarnagar (Raj Mahal) to visit that noble on the pre- 
tence of further negociation. In the end, on one pretext or another, 
neither one nor the other appeared again. 2 ‘AH Asghar Khan, 3 son of 
Kar Talab Khan, Ansarl, who had been mad efaujdar of Itawah ( subah 
Agrah), and Chabelah Ram, Nagar, then faujddr of Karrah Manikpur, 
subah Allahabad, 4 showed no eagerness to take up the prince’s cause. 
There remained only the two brothers, Hasan c Ali Khan (‘Abdullah 
Khan) and Husain ‘All Khan, Sayyads of Barhah, who owed to ‘Azlmu- 
sh-shan the governments of Allahabad and Bahar, which they then 
held. 5 

8. Account of the Barhah Sayyads. t 

The Sayyads of Barhah claim to be descended from Abu-l-farah, of 
Wash in Mesopotamia. Several hundred years ago, at a date wdiich 
cannot be fixed exactly, Abu-l-farah and his twelve sons came from 
Wasit to India, settling at first in four villages near Patialah, in the 
sarkctr of Sahrind and subah of Dihli. From these villages the four 

1 Surajgarh, a mahdl in sarkar Hunger (Am, II, 155), on the right bank of the 
Ganges 20 m. W. of Hunger (Thornton, 929), 

2 At Dihli on the 27th September 1712 (26th Shaffian 1124 EC.), it was reported 
that Khan Jahan, Bahadur, and Murshid Qull Khan were inarching to Patnah to 
reinforce A^zu-d-dln against Farrukhsiyar, (Valentyn, IV, 301). This report was 
quite unfounded. 

3 See M-ul-u, I, 829-832, under his subsequent title of Khan Zaman B., born e. 
1085 H. (1674-5), d. 4th ZuT-hajj, 1155 H. (29th Jan., 1743), T-i-Mhdi. 

4 For C. R. see II, 328. Dya Bahadur was killed on ‘Azlmu-sh-shan’s 

side at Labor in Safar 1124 H. (March 1712), see ante p, 150. 

5 Ijad, 59 h, 60 a : Khafi Khan, II, 715. 
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branches, into which they are divided, derive their names . 1 Then cross- 
ing the Jamnah, they formed a settlement on the eastern side of the 
upper Duab, half way between Mirath and Saharanpnr, in a sandy, un- 
productive piece of country, possibly at that time very sparsely inhabit- 
ed. The etymology of the name Barhah is disputed; perhaps it is 
from the word bar ah (twelve), with some allusion to the number of their 
villages. % From the time of Akbar, the men of this clan of Sayyads 
were famous as military leaders, and by their bravery had acquired a 
traditional right to lead the vanguard of the Imperial troops. Until 
the reign of Farrukhslyar they seem to have been little distinguished 
outside the profession of arms, and judging from what we know of their 
descendants in the present age, they probably had little love of learn- 
ing. Brave, proud, lavish, they always were ; and in our day, when their 
swords have been perforce beaten into pruning hooks, they have 
succumbed only too completely before the wily money-lender. In 
Muz affarn agar many is the story current of the ‘ Sayyad Sahib’s ? 
reckless improvidence and ignorance of the commonest rule of business. 
In the 18th century a Barhah ha ahmaq, or Barhah blockhead, was a 
common saying, and there was a rhyme to the effect that all the asses 
there were Bahadurs, and all the Bahadurs,' asses. 3 

1 Chat-Baniir is still a large town. Kim die has a few huts, Tihanpur is a petty 
hamlet, Jagner uninhabited, (Alan Cadell, Proc. As., Soc. Bengal, 1871, p. 281). I 
find Chat and Banur, two separate places in the N. E. of the Patifdah territory, ■ on 
sheet Ho. 47 of the Indian Atlas, the former about 16 m. N. and the latter 12 m. 
N.hF.W. of Ambalah city. 

2 There seems to be no town or village in the Sayyads’ country, or connected 
with them, bearing the name of Barhah. Sir H. M. Elliot (Supp. Glossary, 110) 
speaks of the town of Barhah as one plundered by Safdar Jang in 1748. On a 
subject so peculiarly his own, it is dangerous to contest any of that writer’s state- 
ments, but unless I am much mistaken, the place so plundered was really Marahrah 
(now in the Etah district), which lay in the course of Safdar Jang’s march from 
Dihli to Farrukhabad, and also contains a well-known colony of Sayyads. Elphin- 
stone (4th ed. p. 650) makes the same mistake. The 8 aim - l-mutajck arm, Calcutta- 
printed text, II, 82 ; has, however, Marahrah plainly enough. The error, no doubt, 
began with Mustapha, Seir, III, 83, who reads “ Barr.” 

3 Seir Mutaqharin, III, 441, note 261 5 

Barha , nahin to, Barhu : 

Gadha b a hddur, Bahadur gadha, 

Blochmann, Am, I, 390, 391, Robert J. Leeds, in N. W. Provinces Census Report- 
for 1S65 (District Muzaffarnagar), Elliot, Supp. Gloss., 50. Bloehmann’s hope {Ain, I, 
395, note,) of an exhaustive history of the Barhah Sayyads from the pen of one of the 
clan is never likely to be gratified. Seven or eight years ago I suggested to one of 
the Jansath family, a retired official of some rank, the need for such a work. Of 
course, he said it should be begun at once, but to this day the only account they can 
produce of their race is the feeble, incomplete, and inaccurate statement, the 
8 ay y adii- 1 - tmvdrlkh , prepared in 1864 by Sayyad Roshan ‘All Khan, Miranpuri.- 
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The two Sayyad brothers, who now come into such prominence, 
were not the mere upstarts, men of yesterday, that it was too often the 
fashion to make them out to be. 1 2 Besides the prestige of Sayyad 
lineage, of descent from the famous Barhah branch of that race, and the 
personal renown acquired by their own valour, they were the sons of a 
man who had held in ‘Alamglr’s reign first the subahdari of Bijapur in 
the Dakhin and then that of Ajmir, appointments given in that reign 
either to princes of the blood or to the very foremost men in the Slate. 
Their father, Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan, known as Sayyad Miyan, had 
risen in the service of Rubu-llah JOiaii, -‘Alamglr’s Mir BaMshi, and 
finally, on receiving an imperial mansab , attached himself to the eldest 
prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam, Shah ‘Alam, (afterwards the emperor 
Bahadur Shah). 

Hasan ‘All Khan (afterwards ‘Abdullah Khan, Qutbu-l-mulk ) and 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, two of the numerous sons of ‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyad 
Miyan, were now men of about forty-six and forty -four years of age 
respectively. 3 * S About 1109 H. (1697-8) the elder brother was faujcldr 
of Sultanpur Nazarbar in Baglanah, sub ah Khandesh, after that, of 
Siuni Hoshangabad also in Khandesh, then again of Nazarbar coupled 
with Thalez in sirkar Asir of the same subah. Subsequently he obtain- 
ed charge of Aurangabad. The younger brother Husain ‘All Khan, 
who is admitted by every one to have been a man of much greater 
energy and resolution than his elder brother, had in ‘Alamgir’s reign 
held charge first of Rantambhor, in subah Ajmir, and then of Hindaun 
Bianab, in subah A grab. 

After prince Mu‘izza-d-dm, the eldest of Shah ‘Alam’s sons, had 
been appointed in 1106 H. (1694-5) to the charge of of the Multan 
province, Hasan ‘All Khan and his brother followed him there. In an 
expedition against a refractory Biluc zamindar, the Sayy ads were of 
opinion that the honours of the day were theirs. Mu‘izzu-d-dln thought 
otherwise, and assigned them to his then favourite ‘Isa Khan, Main. 
The Sayy ads quitted the service in dudgeon and repaired to Labor, 
where they lived in comparative poverty, waiting for employment from 
Mun‘im Khan, the Nazim of that place. 3 

1 For instance, see KhafI KMn’s remarks, II, 730. 

2 If, as Eieu, 783, suggests, two of the portraits in B. M. Add. 18,800 are those 

of the Sayyad brothers, they were rather short men of a burly build, both with 
rather large heads and prominent noses, that of IL A. K. being especially beak-like. 
They have close-cropped beards, that of the elder brother quite white, the other’s 

still a little black at the corners of the mouth. 

S Ma'asiru-Lumra, III, 130; Khali Khan, II, 456; Warid, 90, 91. For Baglanath 
see Ahi, II, 208 and M-ul-u, I, 414. Akfoar (Atn 1 . c.) placed Naxarbar in 
Subah Mai wa. It was transferred again to the Khandesh subah about 1609, Bom* 
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When ‘Alamglr died and Shall \5lara, Bahadur Shah, readied 
Labor on his march to A grab to contest the throne, the Sayyada presented 
themselves, and their services w&ivj gladly accepted. They were (Safar 
1119 JH. May 1707) promoted to the rank of 8,000 atid:2,Q00 horse, 
respectively, with a gift of kettledrums. In the battle of Jiljau on the 
18th Raid* I. 1119 H. (18th June 1707), they served in the vanguard 
and fought valiantly on foot, as was the -Say-yad habit -on an emergency. 
A third brother, Kuni-d-cUn ‘Ah Khan, was left dead on the field, 
And Husain ‘All Khan was severely wounded. Though, their rank was 
raised in Zii-l-qahlah 1119 H. (Feb. 1708) to 4, OOO, and the elder brother 
received his father’s title of ‘Abdudlali Khan, they were not treated 
with such favour as their exceptional services seemed to deserve, either 
by the new emperor or his vaziri 1 

The two Sayyads managed to quarrel with Khanazacl Kh an, the 
vazir’s second soil, and though the breach was healed by a visit to them 
from the vazir in person, there is little doubt that this difference helped 
to keep them out of employment. Husain ‘All Kli an is also said to 
have offended MiTizzii-d-din, Jahandar Shah. The morning after the 
battle of Jajaa, the prince visited their quarters to condole with them 
on the death of their brother, Nuru-d-dln ‘All Khan, and in so doing 
launched out into praises of their valour. Husain ‘All Khan met 
these overtures in an aggressive manner, saying that what they had 
done was nothing, many had done as much, their valour would be 
known when their lord was deserted and alone, and the strength of 
their right arm had seated him on the throne. Muh'zzii-d-dm was 
vexed by this speech, and refrained from making any recommendation, 
to his father in their favour. Kay, he did his. best to prevent their 
obtaining lucrative employment, and we read of their being obliged to 
rely upon the emperor’s bounty for their travelling expenses, which 
were necessarily great, as they were kept in attendance on the court 
while it was constantly outlie march. 2 


Gaz. xii, 458, where the name is given Nandurbar. Sultanpur is a town to the N. EL 
of Nandurbar town, id 471. Thalez might stand for Tkalner, an ancient town in 
Khan flesh, situated on the Tapti, 28 m. N. E. of Dhfilia, id, 473. It is perhaps a 
little too far west of Ash' to be a quite satisfactory identification, Siu.ni and 
Hoshangabafl are two well-known districts in the Central Provinces, 0, P. Gaz. 208 
and 488.. As to Mu‘izzii-d- din’s dealings with the Biloc tribes, see Mafasir-i^alam* 
girl, 432 (Year 1112 H.), id, 470, (Year 1114 H.), Khiifi Khan., II, 462, 483, Khushl.ul! 
Caud, 382 a, Wand, pp. 86*88 (my copy, episodical account introduced in reign, of 
Mhd. Shah). Also Mu-l-ii, I, 825, 826, under Khudfi Yar Khan, Lathi 
I Khafi Khan, II, 575, Komwar Khan, 20 j M-ul-U, I 321, HI, 130. ; 

S A/ckbdrM or news-letters, dated 24th Zu-l-hajj 1119 H. (16th March 1708) ; Tod 
MSS*. in Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, Morley, cxxxiii ; Warid, 91. 

J. i. 23 
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In Shaffian 1120 H. (Oct. 1708) 4 Abdu-llah Khan bad been named 
to the subab of Ajmer, then in a disturbed state owing to the Raj put 
rising, a condition of things with which Sayyad Shuja 4 at Khan seemed 
hardly capable of dealing. Sayyad 4 Abdu-llah Khan bad barely more 
than reached Dibli, in order to raise new troops and make other prepar- 
ations, when the emperor, Bahadur Shah, changed bis mind and 
Sbuja‘at Khan was received again into favour and maintained in bis 
Government. At length, by the favour of prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan, 
Abdn-llali Khan on the 21st Zu-l-qa 4 dah 1122 EL (10th Jan. 1711) became 
that prince’s deputy in the province of Allahabad. About two years 
earlier (11th Muharram 1120 EL, 1st April 1708), the same patron bad 
nominated the younger brother Husain 4 AlI Khan, to represent him in 
another of bis governments, that of Babar, of which the capital -was at 
‘Azmiabad Patnah. 

9. Husain 4 Ali Khan espouses Fakbukhsiyak’s cause. 

When Farrukhsiyar first arrived at ‘Azimabad, Husain 4 Ah Khan 
was away on an expedition, apparently the recapture of Ruhtas fort, 
which about this time bad been seized by one Muhammad Raza, Ra 4 ayat 
Khan, The Sayyad bad felt annoyed on bearing that Farrakhslyar 
bad issued coin and caused the Kh^itbah to be read in bis father, 
‘Azimu-sb-sbah’s, name, without waiting to learn the result of the 
impending struggle at Lahur. Thus on his return to his bead-quarters 
bis first impulse was to decline altogether that prince’s overtures. In 
truth, no attempt could well look more hopeless than that upon which 
Farrukhsiyar wished to enter. The prince’s mother now hazarded a 
private visit to the Sayyad’s mother, taking with her her little grand- 
daughter. 1 Her arguments rested on the fact that the Sayyad’s posi- 
tion was due to the kindness of the prince’s father. That father, two 
brothers, and two uncles had been killed, and the prince’s own means 
were insufficient for any enter prize. Let Husain 4 All Khan then 
choose his own course, either let him aid Farrukbsiyar to recover his 
rights and revenge his father’s death, or else let him place the prince 
in chains and send him a prisoner to J a bandar Shah. Here the prince’s 
mother and daughter bared their heads and wept aloud. Overcome 
by their tears, the Sayyadah called her son within the harem. The 
little girl fell bareheaded at his feet and implored his aid. His mother 
told him that whatever was the result he would be a gainer: if defeated, 
his name would stand recorded as a hero till Judgment Day ; if succes- 

l Probably this is the girl who, when she grew up, became Mild. Shah’s consort 
and „&t his death in 1161 E. (1748) showed considerable judgment and resolution 
in securing the throne for her husband’s son, Ahmad Shah. 
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fill, the whole of Hindustan would be at their feet, and above them 
none but the emperor. Finally she exclaimed, '-If you adhere to 
Jaliandar Shah, you will have to answer before the Great Judge for 
disavowing .your mother’s claim upon you.’ At these words Husain 
‘All Khan took, up the women’s veils and replaced them on their heads 
swearing a binding oath that he would espouse the prince’s cause. The 
next night F arr ukhsl var presented himself at the Khan’s house, saying 
that he had come either to be seized and sent to Jaliandar Shah, or to 
enter into an agreement for the recovery of the throne. The Savyad 
bound himself finally to fight on Farrakhsiyar’s behalf. He wrote at 
once to his elder brother, ‘Abdu-llah Khau, at Allahabad, inviting him 
to join the same side, and Farrukhslyar addressed a far man to him 
making many promises, and authorising him to expend the Bengal 
treasure, then at Allahabad, on the enlistment of troops, It is quite 
clear that at this time, or soon afterwards, the two chief places in the 
empire, those of chief minister and of first noble {Am Im-Uumard) were 
formally promised to the two brothers as their reward in case of success. 1 2 

10. ‘Abdullah Khan, on being superseded at Allahabad, gives 

IN HIS ADHESION TO Fa&BUKHSIYAB. 

At first ‘Abdii-llak Khan’s intention was to submit to Jaliandar 
Shah, the de facto emperor, to whom he sent letters professing his 
loyalty and offering his services. Three months before the death of 
Bahadur Shah, he had gone out towards Jaunpur to restore order. In 
this he was not successful and the pay of his soldiers fell into arrears. 
The men raised a disturbance, and ‘Abdu-llah Khan’s only anxiety was to 
escape from them and take shelter within the fort of Allahabad.; 
He promised publicly that as soon as he reached the city, all the 
collections then in the hands of his agents should be made over to the 
troops. On the return march, word came of Bahadur Shah’s death. 8 

A few days before his arrival at Allahabad, Skujahi-d-din Khan, 
son-in-law of Murshid Qull Khan, dtwan of Bengal, had reached that 
place with one Tcror of rupees (about £ 1,000,000), 3 * * the annual remit- 
tance from that province to the imperial treasury. Hearing of the late 
emperor’s death, the envoy halted at Allahabad in some perplexity. 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, at his second interview with Shujahi-d-dln Khan, 

1 Warid, 136 6; Khafi Khan, II, 70S, 710, 111. As to Buhtis, see Famwar 
Khan, entry of 22nd Xud-hajj 1123 H. (30th Jan. 1712.) 

2 Wand, 138 b 139 a. 

& Khafi Khan, II, 715, puts the sum at 28 lakhs of rupees (£ 280,000). Shujahv 

d-dauluh, §huja f u-d-dln Mhd. Khan, died as SubaMar of Bengal or. the . 17th 

Muharram 1152 H. (25th April, 1739), aged nearly 80 years 
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impressed on him the danger of keeping such a large amount of treasure 
in camp outside a turbulent city ; it ought to be removed to a place of 
safety within the fort, and when the succession was settled, it could be 
made over to the pri nee who gained the day. Shuj ahx-d-dl n Khan yielded 
to this specious advice, and £ Abdu~llah Khan, as soon as he was master 
of the coin, used it to pay the arrears of his soldiers. 1 

While ‘Abdti-llah Khan was still in expectation of a favourable 
reply to his letter to Jahandar Shall, he was surprized to learn that his 
government had been taken from him, and that the deputy of the new 
governor was on his way to take possession. The province had been 
granted to a Gardezfi Sayyad of Manikpur, sub ah Allahabad, one Eaji 
Muhammad Khan, 2 * who had risen to notice in the recent fighting at 
Labor, and through the reputation thereby acquired had been appointed 
Mir Atash , or general of artillery. The new governor nominated as 
Ms deputy Ms relation, . one Sayyad ‘Abclu-l- gh aifar (a descendant of 
Sayyad Sadr Jahan, §adru~s-saditr, Pihanwi). 8 

‘Abdu-l-ghaficar obtained contingents from one or two zamindars 
and collected altogether 6,000 to 7,000 men. When he drew near to 
Karrah Manikpur, Abu-1- hasan Khan, a Sayyad of Bijapur, who was 
‘Abdu-llah Khan’s bak^shi, advanced at the head of 3,000 men to 
bar his progress. In the end of Jama&I II 1124 H, (29th = 2nd August, 
1712) they met at a little distance from Sarae Alam Gaud, 4 * * * and encamp 
ing four or five miles from each other, they passed some days in fruitless 
negoeiations. Then 4 Abdu-l-ghaifar prepared his men and sent forward 
3ns artillery. It so happened that the very same day Saifu-d-dm 4 A II 
Khan, Siraju-d-din £ Ali Khan, and Najmu-d-dm ‘All Khan, younger 
brothers of ‘Abdu-llah Khan, and Batn Cand, bis dhvdn or chief finan- 
cial agent, arrived with a reiuforcement of four hundred horsemen. 
Although some of the Sayyads rode out to the front, ‘Abdu-l-ghafiar 

I Wand, 138 h, Khafi Khan, IT, 711. 

% Gardezi, see Elliot, 8upp. Gloss.> 447 ; Gardez is situated in the Bangnshat, not 
far from Kohat, A l m, II, 407 note 2. JEtaji Mhd. Khan first entered the service through 
Mun'iui Khan, Khan IChan an. KfitnBaj, Ibratmmah , calls him Husamn-d-dm, who 
had been made Sayyad Eaji Khan, Bahadur, Dilawar Jang, ‘Abdu-l-ghafinr is there 
called his brother. 

S Blochmann, Ain I, 208, 468, PihanI, a village near Qannauj or Lakhnau ; 
Sadr Jahan was iikbar’s sadr in the 34th year (about 1589), He died in 1020 H. 
(1631-12) in Jahangir’s reign; he was said to he 120 years of age, Beale, 229. 
M-ul- U, III, 348, PihanI is now in the Ilardoi district, Oudh Gas , III, 160. 

4 KhafI Khan, XI, 71 2, spells the name Abu-hniuhsm Khan, and says he was 

originally from JSTajaf, the Holy. On the same page the month is Jamadi X instead of 

II, M anikpur and Karrah are both on the Ganges, -the former about 45 and the latter 

about 39 m* K.-W. of Allahabad. Sarae Alam Cand is 20 m. K.-W. of the same place. 
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could not be tempted into attacking them. At length, when the op- 
posing forces were at the distance of a musket shot from each other, 
‘Abdu-l-ghaffar discharged a volley from all Ms cannon and without an 
instant’s delay ordered bis horsemen to charge. Despite their well- 
known bravery, the Barliali Sayyads gave way, many were killed and 
■wounded, the rest fled. Only the three Barliah brothers with Abu-1- ■ 
liasan Khan and Ratn Oand stood fast at the head of four hundred men. 
In a short time many of ‘Abdu-l-ghaffar’s soldiers dispersed in search of 
plunder, but he kept together enough of them to surround the Sayyads. 
They now came to close quarters : when Siraju-d-dln 4 AH Khan with 
many others was cut down and killed. A high wind blew up the dust and 
it soon became impossible to distinguish officer from soldier, white from 
black, friend from foe. Suddenly there arose cries that Sayyad ‘Abdu-l- 
gh affar was slain. 1 The Barb ah Sayyad’s drums and trumpets striking up 
a joyful march, the other side lost heart and turned for flight. In vain 
‘Abdu-l- g liaffar shouted, 4 1 am here! I am alive!’ No one listened, 
and the day so nearly won was irremediably lost. ‘Abdu-l-gkaffar 
withdrew his shattered force to Shahzadpur, one march to the rear. 2 

When it was too late, Jahandar Shah saw his error and endeavour- 
ed to propitiate ‘Abdu-llah Khan. Promotion from 4,000 zat to 6,000 
zat was offered, with confirmation in the government of Allahabad in 
his own name. The fulsome heaping-up of titles in the letter address- 
ed to 4 Abdu-llah Khan is some indication of Jahandar Shah’s conster- 
nation at the turn affairs had taken. ‘Abdu-l- gh affar was thrown over- 
board, and the letter to him is couched in terms which might have 
been addressed to a rebel, instead of to a man who had been trying to 
carryout faithfully the orders that he had received. It was too late, 
however, and in vain was this humiliating attitude assumed. ‘Abdu-llah. 
Khan, disgusted at the treatment he had received, had already thrown 
in his lob with Farrukhsiyar. 3 

11. FakrtjkhsIyar leaves Patnah and reaches Allahabad. 

After Husain 4 All Khan had declared himself, there were other 
important adhesions to Farrukhsiyar’s cause. From the first Ahmad 
Beg, a man long attached to the family, had been particularly active 
and useful in obtaining adherents ; he was now made (xhazm-d-din 

, : : v '■}* ' 

1 It was really his brother who was killed (Smanih4-Khisn f 24), KM?r Khan 
was present. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, 692, and 712, Khizr Khiln, 24, Ma' asim-l-iimam, 111,132. 
Shahzadpur is on the Ganges about 35 miles N.-W. of Allahabad. 

S Khafi Khan, II, 714 For the letters of Jahandar Shah see In$kde Madhu Ram 
(lithographed) pp. 85, 86. This compilation was put together in 1136 H. (1723-4). 
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Khan Ghalib Jang, and as some say received a promise of the wazi r 

slTin i One of the most notable of these accessions was that of Sidisfct 
Kara van son of Dhlr, a powerful zamindar of the Bhojpur country 
in Shah Shad 2 The Ujainiyah clan to which he belonged had long 

»d «ev« paid ite revenue «» « 

upon compulsion. In the reign of Alamgir, Rajah Rudar, descended m 
the fifth Generation from the first Ujainiyah rajah of Bhojpur, had risen 
to notoriety and was joined by most of the neighbouring zammdars. In 
consequence of his rebellion against constituted authority he was 

deposed. »4 tie eli.fsUip give, to Ms toiler, * „* ] 

Jaidispur and Dumraou houses m that parganah During A amgn _s 
W absence in the Dakhin, the governors and faujdars left the 
zamindars alone. Dhir, a distant cousin of the Ra 3 ah, descended rat ie 

sixth generation from the same ancestor, used this opportunity, seized 

meietsined • *>«* ef lout KOOO lo ; . ,»d 
30000 foot. When prince ‘Azlmu-sh-shan was governor at Patnah, 
this zamindar attended his court. A settlement had nearly been effected 
when Dhir became alarmed and escaped. Rajah Dlur died of fever m 
the year 1712. Sidisht Narayan, his second but eldest surviving son, 
who had only recently succeeded, had already begun a dispute with 
Husain ‘All Khan’s subordinates. To enforce his claims he had come 
with a large armed force and was eucamped at Hajipur, on the further 
side of the Ganges from Patnah city. He talked of plundering t e 
country. Ahmad Beg was sent to him to induce him either to offer his 
services or retire from the position he had taken up. Mmad Beg s 
eloquence persuaded him to accept service, bringing with him 10,000 

' horse and 30,000 matchlockmen. 8 



1 Wa Kh5m, 119 t, and see biography in Mu-l-u. II, 869. A man was intro- 
duced by hi^whose name I read as Masl (or perhaps Fa*l) San (Jad ,41 b), who 
was made A‘zam Spin and first Bakhshi- But he was superseded by the Sayy ads 
and Khwajah A‘?im (Khan Dauran) almost as soon as appointed ; his appointment 
as Bakhshi was taken away on the 15th 2u-l-qa‘dh (13th Dec., 1712) and I know 

»ofc what became of him. , „ , . , 

I am able to identify this man and his family through a paper, for which 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Eai Bahadur Jai Pargash Lai 0. I. B . *»*» to the 
Maharajah of Dumraou, K. 0.1. B.: it was procured for me by the kind offices of 
G . A. Grierson, Esq., 0. I. B. Dhir (b. 1655, d. 1712) held as his ancestral he 
Baranwa in parganah Piru, sirkar Shahabad (Pirn town is about 32 m . S. E. of 
Arrah) On the 11th April 1715 O. S. the English envoys on passing through Arwal 
(a town about 40 m. S.-W. of Patnah, in' Thanah Jahanahad of the Gaya district, 
and close to the bank of the Son) remark * this is the place where Sedisti narau has 
a strong fort and good guard/ Piru is about 20 m. W. of .Arwal and on the other 

side of the Sou* . 

8 Ijad, 61 $•> 63 b. ; Kh afi Khan, II, 712, 
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Khwajah A c sim, who had escaped in safety from the battle field at 
LaliSr on the day- when prince 1 * * 4 Azima-sh-sh.au lost his life, now joined 
Farrukhsiyar at Patnah after a short time spent at his home in .A grain 
He was at once received into the old position of favour which he had 
held before he had been recalled from Bengal by 4 Aziimi-sh-shan. He 
received the title of Astiraf Khan, was made superintendent of the privy 
Audience Chamber, and for a time held in addition the command of the 
artillery. Saf Shikan Ehan (Hasan Beg), Deputy Governor of Orissa, 
also threw in his lot with Farrukhsiyar, and Mir Mnshrif, a Lakhnan 
Sayyad, joined with some four thousand horsemen belonging to his 
own tribe. Another new adherent was Zaimi-d-dm Khan, sou of G-hairat 
Khan and grandson of Bahadur Klian. Datidzai, of Shahjahanpnr in 
Rohilkhand, followed by four thousand brother Path ans. 2 Money was 
the great want. Partial relief was afforded by the seizure en route of a 
convoy of 25 or 30 lakhs of rupees, which had reached Patnah on its way 
from Bengal to Dehli. s Requisitions in kind were also imposed on the 
traders in the city. The amount realized was two or three lakhs of 
rupees. Some money, estimated at from half a lakh to five lakhs of 
rupees, was obtained by the seizure of the Dutch company’s goods, 
their factor at Patnah, Jacob van Hoorn, having died there in July 
1712. Even stronger measures were resorted to. There was one Surat 
Singh, Khatri, the chief official of Hash? Khan, Deputy Governor of 
Kabul, who had accumulated great wealth. At this time having deter- 
mined on sending his treasures to Dihll, he had hired fifty or sixty 
bullock carriages and loaded them with all his property, giving out that 
the carts were occupied by a party of his women and children with their 
female servants. They were guarded by a hired force of five hundred 
matchlockmen, and were halting for the night in a certain mansion. 

1 For Bahadur Khan, Daiidzal, the founder of Shahjahanpur, see Mu-l-u., I, 415. 
He left seven sons, of whom only two, Dilawar Khan, and ‘Aziz Khan. Chaghatfu, 
are there named. In T-i-Mhdi, year 1138 H., we have the genealogy stated thus 

Darya Khan, d. 1040 H. (1630-1). 

Bahadur K^an, d. 1059 H. (1649-50). 

Ghairat Khan. 

Zainu-d-dm Khan, killed 1124 H. (1713). 

Bahadur Khan, killed 1138 H. (1725-6). 

As to ZaintL-d-dm Khan, Ms mad doings and rough mode of forcing money out 
of Fad? Ma'mur Khan's widow at Shahabad (Oudh), see Akh h ar-i-Muhablat, my copy, 
274. That work says he joined Farrukhsiy&r west of Allahabad. 

% Khafi Khan, II, 715, states the sum that thus fell into Farrukhsiyar’s hands 

■ as- 75 lakhs.-:;,': A'A AAvvAk- 
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During the night the guard was absent. The house was attacked, the 
goods were plundered, and distributed among Farrukhslyar’s soldiers . 1 2 

At length on the 17th Sha'ban 1124 H.(18th September 1712), 
Farrukhsiyar’s advance tents were sent oh from Patnah. Four days 
later he started himself at the head of 25,000 men. After a halt of six 
days he reached Danapur on the 28th (29th September). On the 4th 
Ramazan (4th October) he moved to Sherpur, thence to Matoli ; on the 
12th (12th October) Husain c All Khan arrived from Patnah. Next day 
they reached the banks of the San, which was still much swollen by rain. 
"With the help of Sidisht Narayan and by the special exertions of Ahmad 
Beg, Kokah, a boat bridge was thrown across, and on the 17th Ramazan 
(17th October) they crossed to Sitara. Further stages were Khatoll 
(20th), Suri (21st), Mahadeo (22nd), Jaipur (23rd), the last two being 
places in parganah Sahasram, then on the 24th Sahasram itself was 
reached. lOiurramabad was arrived at on the 25th, Mob am (26th), Salot 
(27th), Sarae Said Raja ( 28th), Sarae Mughiil (29th), and the Ganges 
bank at Chotah Mirzapur, opposite Banaras, on the 30th Ramazan (30th 
October). There was some talk of levying a contribution on the rich men 
of that city, but through one Rae Kirpa Nath they were excused, on 
condition of sending money after a few days. This forced loan, amounting 
to one lakh of rupees, was received by the prince when he arrived at 
Allahabad. 

After one clay’s rest the march was continued through Sarae Mohan, 
Sarae Babu, Sarae Jagdis to Jhusl. Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan had pitched 
a camp at Jhusl a week before, and had been there in person for two or 
three days. On the 6th Shawwal (5th Nov. 1712) he arrived in the 
imperial camp and was received in audience. Formal engagements 
were entered into through Khwajah A £ sim, Ashraf Khan, by which the 
post of wazlr was accorded to ‘Abdu-llah Khan and that of Amiru-l~umara 
to Husain ‘All Khan. Before leaving Jhusl a blessing on their arms 
was besought at the shrine of the holy man, Shekh TaqL* On the 
13th Shawwal (12th Nov. 1712) the whole army crossed the Ganges 
by a bridge of boats and encamped between the old and the new city of 
Allahabad, and next day moved a little farther on to Sipahdarganj. 
Here we will leave Farrukhslyar and turn to the movements of prince 
A'zzu-d-dln. 3 * S 

1 Ijad, a, 66 b ; KhafI Khan, II, 715 ; Yalenfcyn, IY, 299. 

2 Sayyad Sadru-l-haqq, surnamed Taqm-d-dln Muhammad, Abu-i-Akbar, son of 

Sha‘bann-l'Tnillafc, was born at Jhusl in 720 H. ( 1320-1 j and died there on the 7th 

Zu-l-bajj 785 H. (81st January 1384). — Mamba'u-l-ansdb, B.M. Or. 2014 fols. 70-72 

S Ijad, 66 a, 72, 73, 74, 75 ; Khafi ^an, II, 711, 715. B. M. 1690, fob 100 b, 
says they reached Allahabad on the 10th Shawwal (9th Nov.). The distances as 
measured on the Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 88, are Sarae M5han, 8| m., Sarae Babu, 
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12. Prince A'zzu-d-dIn’s advance to Kajwah, his defeat and 

FLIGHT TO A GRAB.. 

When Jah and ar Shah 'heard of the defeat of g Abd n -1- gh aff ar, the 
defection of Abdn-llah Khan, and the march westwards of Famikhsiyar, 
he sent urgent orders to his son A g zzu-&-dm to move onwards from 
A grah, in the neighbourhood of which he. had lingered. The prince 
was not well pleased at his supercession in the supreme command, and 
furthermore was far from friendly to his father’s favourite, Lai 
Kun war. These causes may have led him to conduct the enterprize in 
the half-hearted way which was so soon to result in disaster. Nor 
could ranch reliance be placed on the leaders of his troops, some of 
whom were found, so early as the 1st Rajah (3rd August 1712) to be 
in traitrous communication with the enemy. From intercepted letters 
it was found that seven artillery officers had offered to go over to 
Farrukhslyar followed by many other officers and twenty thousand men. 
The ring-leaders were seized and thrown into prison; but disaffection 
pervaded the entire army, their pay being much in arrear. This force, 
numbering some 50,000 horsemen, 1 accompanied by powerful artillery, 
now set out on the march towards Allahabad. On the day that they 
reached the Itaw ah boundary, the faujdar of that place, the ‘All Asgfaar 
Khan already referred to, appeared, and to gain time entered into nego- 
ciations. The imperial leaders demanded from him the revenue of the 
current year, which owing to the contested succession, had not been 
collected. They also called for the accounts of previous years. These 
demands, which in A‘zzu-d-din’s own interests were very inopportune, 
were evaded by the faujdar With excuses founded on the revenue rules 
and by pleas about his accounts. This dispute continued from stage to 
stage until on the 2nd Shaw will 1124 H. (1st November 1712) they 
arrived near KorahA 

At Korah they were met by Mali t a Cliabelah Ram, faujdar of Oak- 
lah Karr ah Manikpur, s and as already noted, a protege of Farrukhsiyar’s 

18 m., Sarae Jagdis, 18| m., Jhfisi, 38 m., total 83 miles. Sipahdurganj was pro- 
bably so named after Sipahdar Khan (see ante p. 173, n. 4), who was governor of 
Allahabad from the 37th to the. 41st of ‘Alamgir, 1104 H.-110S H., 1692-1698, 
M-nl- V., III. 591. Possibly the Sabahdarganj on plate 44 of Constable’s Hand Atlas 
is a corruption of this name. It lies one mile west of the Khiisru Biigh and just 
south of the E. I. Railway. 

1 Yah ye Khan. 120 a, asserts that A'zza-cUdin’s force was really no larger than 
one sent as an escort ( hadraqah). 

2 Khafi Khan, II, 715 ; Ijftd, 70 b ; Talentyn, IV, 299. 

8 Or, as Ijad says, of Korah. 

J.'i, 24 
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house. Pressure was put upon Chabelah Rani, but he refused A‘zzn-d- 
din’s overtures. He was tempted with an offer of a mans ah of 3,000 
%ab, 2,000 horse, the title of Rajah, robes of honour, a standard and 
kettle-drums ( the last three having been brought with the prince from 
Bihii) . After this offer was refused, they demanded all the treasure which 
had come from Bengal and all the money in the Imperial chest. Chabelali 
Ram prevaricated and ceased his visits. Much disconcerted at this 
failure, A‘zzu-d-din continued his route. The faujdars followed with their 
own troops, march by march, but pitched their camps two miles or more 
from the main army. It was now quite obvious to the Prince’s advisers 
that Chabelah Ram would seize the earliest opportunity to make his 
escape. Accordingly, when they were at Kaj wah, Lutfu-llah Khan 
(then known as Sarfaraz Khan) was sent at the head of their best 
troops with a request that Chabelah Ram would move his camp close 
to theirs, or that, in compliance with a written order from Jahandar 
Shah, then first produced, he should march into Audli, to which govern, 
merit he was thereby appointed. Chabelah Ram accepted the second 
alternative. Kext day, giving out that he wished to bathe in the 
Ganges, and would thence continue his road to Audh, he moved to the 
river bank at the Khamsarah ferry, some five miles from Kaj wah He 
was still trying to find out the easiest road to Allahabad, when spies 
brought word that Famikhsiyar’s camp was not further off than two 
or three marches, and the news was to him “ as a rain cloud to a thirsty 
man in a desert.” At early dawn he made a forced march and soon 
joined Farrukhsiyar. 1 Chabelah Ram and his nephew, Mahta Girdhar 
Lai, were received with honour, their offerings accepted, and gifts 
conferred on them. ‘All Asghar Khan, too, who had been watching for a 
chance of escaping, joined Farrukhsiyar at Kunwarpur a few days after 
Chabelah Ram, and shortly afterwards, on payment of five lakhs of 
rupees, was made Khan Zaman. 

Chabelah Ram’s arrival was most opportune, and from the money 
in his possession, he now began to advance fifteen thousand rupees a 
day. Farrukhsiyar also borrowed from some merchants of Bengal and 
Pa$nah, who joined the camp and travelled with it, the terms being 
satcae, or a return of the principal and 25 per cent, plus promises of 
titles and rank. The Prince’s troops had been in great distress on the 
march. His leaders, nay he himself, only received every now and then 
a little khicri (a poor man’s dish, made of pulse and spices), and the 
day that they got this food was counted as a festival (‘Id). The common 
soldiers lived on what they could pick up in the fields, such as green 

1 B. M. 1690, fol. 160 b, says he joined at Bindkah. According to Ijad, 80 a, 
the camp was there on the 24th Sh&wwfil {23rd Nov. 1712). 
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leaves (sag), pumpkins (haddu ) and the like. The horses got little or 
no grass or grain. 1 

Towards the end of Shawwal (29th-28tli November 1712), while 
Farrukhsiyar was still at a distance of thirteen or fourteen kos, 
AVzu-d-dm proceeded to throw up entrenchments at Kajwali. Being 
the site of ‘Alamglr’s victory over Shuja 4 in January 1659, this place 
was looked on as one of good omen. The ditch that they dug round 
their position was some fifteen feet wide and ten feet deep, but without 
water. The earth dug out was thrown up in the inner side, forming a 
protection of about the height of a man. On this earthwork guns were 
placed and one large mortar. The approaches were so defended, that 
they believed it quite impossible for any enemy to reach those inside. 
Their intention was to keep within cover, and if an attack were made, 
to reply by artillery fire alone. 2 

During this time Farrukhsiyar continued his advance from Allahabad. 
His force is variously estimated : some putting it at 25,000 horse, some 
at 50,000 horse and 70,000 foot. He reached Sarae Choi! on the 19th 
Shawwal (18 fell November 1712), was at Hathgan# on the 20th, 
Amratu. on the 21st, Sarae Manda on the 22nd, Cheda Abfmagar on 
the 23rd, Kunwarpur on the 24th, and Roshanabad on the 25th. 
Here he learnt that the enemy were entrenched at Kajwali, at a 
distance of about five miles. Next day they advanced to ‘.Aqllabad. 
Here a new adherent appeared in the person of Muhammad Khan. 
Bangash, at the head of 4,000 or 5,000 horsemen, chiefly Afghans. 
For some years this man, a native of Man on the Ganges, in Parganah 
Shamsabad of the Agrah subah, had lived as a soldier of fortune in 
Bundelkhand, hiring out himself and his men, first to one and then to 
another of the large zamlndars, between whom there raged interminable 
quarrels about tbeir lands and their boundaries. Muhammad Khan 
changed sides as often as he thought it of advantage to himself. Lately 
he had presented himself in prince A‘zzu-d-dm s camp, in the hope of 
employment and reward. Disgusted with what he saw there, he felt it 
more prudent to transfer his services, and now joined Farrukhsiyar. 
He was presented through Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan and taken into the 
prince’s service. s 

1 Ijad, 71 a ; KhafI Khan, II, 716; Khiisjihal Cand, 391 b ; Yahya Khan 120 a. 

The straits for money in which Farrukhsiyar was can be seen from his short private 
notes to Chabelah Ram in Aj'dibu-kdfak (B. M., Or. 1776) fob 19 29 b } etc. 

2 Ijad, 77 a; Khafi Khan, II, 698, 716; Elphinstone, 530. 

8 Khafi Khhan, II. 715 ; Ijad, 776; Khush^al Cand, 392 a . Katliganw is about 19 
m., Sarae Manda about HJm. east of Fathpar ; Cheda Abunagar I identify (thanks 
to my friend Mr. C. Rusfcomjee, c. s.) as a suburb- of Fathpur itself. The other places, 
are not traced. 
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From Eoslianabad, on the 25th Shawwal 1124 H. (24th November 
1712), ‘Abdu-Ilah Khan and Husain 4 Ali Khan were sent on in advance 
to reconnoitre. If they found a convenient point they were to deliver 
an assault. The entrenchment was to be surrounded on all sides and a 
heavy fire of artillery directed on it. Farrukhsiyar was in favour of 
an immediate attack, ‘Abdu-llak Khan counselled prudence while, as 
yet, the respective strength of the two sides had not been tested. * The 
two Sayvads rode on, intending to take note of the position, until they 
were close to the ditch. No sally was made ; they were not even fired 
upon ; and they examined the position at leisure. During the night a 
disposition of the attacking force was made under the orders of Say y ad 
4 Abdu.-llah Khan, Sayyad Husain 4 Al! Khan, Amir Khan, Faih 4 All 
Khan and Bahadur Khan (Zainii-d-diri). Their cannon were placed in 
readiness behind the shelter of the mud walls in the neighbouring 
villages. On the left of Famikhsiyar’s' army, positions were allotted to 
Ashraf Khan (Khwajah A‘sim), Mahta Ckabelah Bam, Afrasyab Khan, 
and other leaders of the Wala Shahi (or household) troops. Four 
hundred camels" belonging to the other side were captured at the 
outposts and brought in. 1 

On the 26th Shawwal (25th November 1712), Farrukhslyar’s main 
camp moved on half a mile to ‘Aqilabad. Duxfing the day the position 
of A 4 zzu-d-dm was assailed by matchlock and rocket-fire, to which his 
cannon replied. On the 27th another short move was made and 
the same distant fight was maintained. Again on the 28th (27th Nov.) 
there was a march to Bind ki, and on this date one Haiya Khan, grand- 
son of Hamid Khan, QureshI, deserted from the other side, and was 
rewarded with his great-grandfathers title of Baud Khan. * 

Daring the 28th Shawwal. the distant atttack was kept up and even 
rendered more severe. Early the next morning, the 29th, was fixed for 
the final assault. Bat during the night between the 28th and the 29th 
Shawwal (28th Nov. 1712), Khwajah Husain, Khan Dauran, and Lutfn- 
llah Khan took counsel together, and to their timid minds no other 
idea presented itself except flight. That seemed to them the only way 
out of the difficulty. The prince refused to move, and remonstrated in 
these terms : 4 0 Nawab ! thou art like an uncle to me, and yet givest me 
advice to flee! How strange this is ; for I have never heard until now 
that any one of Taimur’s House has fied without a battle. We are in 
sight of the enemy : we ought not to retreat without a fight.’ Khan 
Dauran, finding that his proposal was rejected, prepared forged letters, 
bearing the seals of Imtiyaz Mahal (i.e. 9 Lai Kuu war) and Kokaltash 

1 Ijad, 78 b, 79 Khali Khan, II, 699, 71 6- 

8 Ipd, SO cl For Da,ud Khan Qure§hi, see JL-uI-il II, 32, and for Hamid Khan, 
his son, id II, 87* 
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Khan, to the effect that the Emperor was dead, that they had kept the 
body and allowed no one to know the truth ; thus, if the prince came 
quickly, he would secure the throne. This device had the desired effect. 

A little after midnight, one or two caskets having been filled with 
the most valuable jewels and some gold coins collected, A c zzu-d-dln, 
his wife Sayyad Be gam, daughter of Bedar Bakht, and her women, 
were brought out and placed on elephants in covered canopies. L few 
special adherents joined them. Ko baggage was taken with them; 
even the treasure chests were left behind. 1 With all the signs of 
intense fright, they took their way back to Agrah, which they reached 
in about a week. All their camp equipage and other wealth was left 
behind to be plundered. When morning dawned, consternation fell upon 
the abandoned soldiers, flight was their only thought, and many did not 
even take time to saddle their horses or gather up the most necessary 
articles. % 

When word was brought to Farrukhsiyar’s camp, his men streamed 
out like so many hungry hawks, to plunder and take possession. Men 
who had not known how to provide for one day’s food, ^became suddenly 
masters of great wealth. 3 The women’s clothes left behind were so 
many, it is said, as to weary out those who were sent to count them. 
Farrukhslyar’s camp was now moved close to Kajwah. A pursuit was 
proposed, but countermanded by Farrtikhslyar. Of the property of the 
fugitives each man was told to keep what he had been able to seize. 
Eleven elephants were set aside to be afterwards given as presents. 
During a two days’ halt at Kajwah some more men of note from the 
opposite side arrived to tender their submission, among them Sayyad 
Muzaffar Khan, maternal uncle of ‘Abdu-llah Khan, Sayyad Hasan Khan 
(son of Sayyad Husain Khan) and Sayyad Mustafa Husain (grandson 
of Sayyad Qutb, Nagorl). Lutfu-llah Khan also seems to have taken 
advantage of the first opportunity to abandon A‘zza-d-din and make his 
peace -with Farrukhslyar. 4 

13 . Jahandar Shah leaves DihlI for Agrah. 

On the night of the 4th Zu-l-qa‘dh (2nd December 17.12) messengers 
brought to Jahandar Shall at Dihli unwelcome news of A £ zzu-d-dm’s 

I Kara war Khan, 122, asserts that even the women were left behind. 

^ Ijad, 80 b j Khfifi Khan, II, 699, 717 j Yahya Khan, 120, a, b, 

S This leads Kamwar Khan, 122, to burst forth into verse :~ 

TaUn-llah, zaM, qymi o (Und ! 

Tawdn<u-dili*i- har na-tawanti 1 
* Behold of the omnipotent the wisdom and strength ! 

4 Giver of power to all those who are powerless !’ 

4 Khftfi Khan, III, 099, 717; Kamwar Khan, 122 ; Khushbal Cand, 392 a. Muzaffar 
.Khan afterwards Sayyad Khan Jahan, Barhab, d. 1131 H. (1719). 
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flight from Kajwali. It was at once decided to march from the capita! 
to meet the danger. Many thought it would he wiser to await the 
enemy at Ta gh laqabad, eight miles south of Shahjahanabad, or Hew 
DihlL These views did not, however, prevail and a inarch to A grab, 
was resolved upon. Strenuous efforts were made to put matters into 
order and to collect an army. But during the preceding eleven months 
everything had been allowed to fall into confusion, and during the whole 
of this time the troops had not • seen the sight of a coin. An attempt 
was now made to pay them, and to provide the necessary materiel and 
equipage for a campaign. Most of the treasure, amassed in previous 
reigns and stored within the fort at Dihli, had been expended in 
frivolous festivities. As one writer complains, the money had been 
spent in lamps and oil for a weekly illumination of the fort and river 
banks. Meanwhile, the zamlndars, taking advantage of the disputed 
succession, had evaded the payment of revenue, and the officials, 
uncertain of their future position, neglected to coerce them and made 
many excuses. 

Such small* amount of money as there was in the treasury 
was soon spent. G-oid vessels collected in the palace from the time 
of Akbar were next broken up and used, and such fragments of gold 
and silver as could he found in any of the imperial workshops were 
appropriated. Warid, the historian, saw the process with his own eyes. 
All jewelled articles were next taken, and then the jewels themselves ; 
after this, the clothes, carpets, and hangings were removed. As there 
was still a deficiency, the ceilings of the palace rooms, which were plated 
with gold, were broken up and distributed to the men. Nothing 
else now remaining, the store-houses were thrown open and the goods 
distributed in place of cash. 1 A crowd assembled and no order was 
maintained* The soldiers took what they liked and paid no heed to the 
clerks. In a moment store-houses, full of goods which had been 
preserved from the time of the Emperor Babar, were emptied. Nothing 
was left. Still, in spite of all these efforts, the claims of many of the 
men were unsatisfied, and they were told to wait until Agrah was 
reached, when they would be paid from the treasure-house at that 
place. 2 

1 Khushhal Can&j S92 a, says that his father, Jiwan Ram, was then a clerk m 
i’ |e Khrinsaman* s (Lord Steward’s) office. In one week jewels, worth three hrors 
fifty lakhs of rupees, were distributed, among them a pot (matkah) of jasper 
lidded with jewels, said to have belonged to Bhlm, brother of Rajah Judishtar 
udhisthira) and Arjim! It was 11 Shahjaham dir a 1 a (yards?) long and 7 dirat a 
ida ! Although the dimensions are so precisely stated, I need liardly say that they 
on! j be taken cum grano. 

Ijad, 82 b, 83 a; Warid, 140 ay Khushhal Cand, 392 a. 
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One of the first measures necessary was to provide for the immediate 
safety of Agrah. This was undertaken by Oln Qilic Khan, son of Ghazm- 
d-dm Khan, and his Mughal troops. In the reign of Bahadur Shah this 
noble had shown dissatisfaction with the treatment accorded him, and 
finally had retired into private life at Dihll. In the struggle for the 
succession he had intended to take Azimu-sh-shan’s part, but withdrew 
in time and was saved through Asad Khan’s and Abdu-s-samad Khan’s 
intercession. When danger from Farrukhslyar threatened, be was too 
important a man to be neglected, and Zfi-l~fiqar Khan, in spite of their 
old rivalry, found it expedient to make him an otter of employment. 
He was sent to Agrah to join prince A c zzu-d-dln, who had then advanced 
across the Jamnah beyond that place, but being a very cautious man, he 
thought it wiser to delay any open declaration until affairs had farther 
developed. He therefore found excuses to linger at Agrah. The 
Mughal leader next in importance to Gin Qilxc Khan was his cousin, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Gin, who was now recalled from active service, 
in which he had been engaged in sirkar Sahrind against Bandah, the 
leader of the Sikhs. 1 

At the end of a week arrangements had been completed. Asad 
Khan, the wakil-i-mutlaq , was put in supreme charge of the city, Muham- 
mad Yar Khan being made governor of the province and Ahlu-llaK Khan 
left in charge of the fortress containing the imprisoned members of the 
royal house. The captivity of Hamidu-d-dm Khan, Alamglr-shahl, and 
of Mahabat Khan, son of the late wazh\ was made more strict ; they were 
now locked up in the cells at the Tripoliyah (or triple gate) of the 
fortress. Other retainers of the emperor’s deceased brothers were sent 
to prison. The commands in the army were thus distributed. To the 
vanguard were posted Zu-l-fiqar Khan, Kokaltash Kha u (Khan Jahan) 
and Jani Khan, Jahan Shahl, with strong artillery and 40,000 horse- 
men. Rajl Muhammad Khan, general of artillery, had under his orders 
one hundred cannon, large and small, besides swivel-guns (sambumk) 
and camel-guns (shutarnal). His orders were to accompany the 
advanced tents. Islam Khan, Murtaza Khan, and A‘zam Khan guarded 
the special artillery, detached to protect the centre, under command of 
Raza Quli Khan. 2 Muhammad Amin Khan and Abdu-s-samad Khan 
were on the right wing ; Jan Nisar Khan and Mukhtar Khan on the 
left wing. Round the emperor in the centre were posted Sa‘&u-liah 
Khan, Haflzu-llah Khan and Bahrahmand Khan. Faizu-llah Khan, 
Mughal, was told of to guard the retinue of Lai Kunwar. 3 

i Khafi Khan, II, 698, 716. 

% Khafi Khan, II, 718, adds the name of Sipahdar Khan. 

Niiru-d-din, 97 ; Kamwar Khan, 128 ; Khali Khan, II, 718. For Zu-l-fiqar Khan 
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At the time appointed by the astrologers, near midnight of the 11th 
Zu-l-qa‘dh 1124 H. (9th December, 1712), Jahandar Shah mounted his 
elephant and rode to his camp at Talab Kishn Das near Khizrabad, 
seven miles south of the city. The superstitions were cast down from 
the first by several accidents, which they treated as omens of coining 
evil. As the elephant bearing the imperial kettle-drums passed 
through the Dihli gate the ropes broke, the drums fell, and were dashed 
to pieces ; and a few days before this sinister event, the imperial umbrella? 
having caught on the branch of a tree, lost its fringe of pearls. In 
addition, from the time that Jahandar Shah set out for A grah, there 
were continuous clouds and rain with cold wind night and day. The 
cold was so intense that to the native of India to put his head outside 
his tent was a hardship, Ms blood felt frozen in his veins, and his feet 
were hard as if made of stone. The mist was so thick that the country 
round could not be seen. It need hardly be added, at any rate those 
acquainted with the country will know well, that these outward 
circumstances produced the most depressing effect upon the troops. To 
add to the other bad omens, came the accidental destruction by fire, in 
spite of the rain and cloud, of some of the imperial tents. At Khizrabad 
they learnt that prince A { zzu-d-din had reached Agrah on the 6th of the 
month (4th December, 1712). Farrukhsiyar was at the same time 
reported to be at Itawah, though he was then really at Makhanpur. 1 

On the 15th Zu-!-qa £ dh (13th December, 1712) a move of six or 
seven miles was made to Talpai. Here the puerile expedient was hit 
upon of writing long appeals for aid to Rajah A jit Singh, Rahtor, of 
Jodhpur, and the other Rajput chieftains. There was no time left for 
any such help ; the issue must be decided, one way or the other, long 
before any of the Rajputs could arrive upon the scene. On the 16th, 
the camp was pitched at Farida-bad, about sixteen miles south of the 

and Kokalfcash Khan, see ante p. 160, Janx Khan, p. 163 note 1, Rap Mhd. Khan, p. ISO 
note 2, Mnrtaza Khan p. 161, No 5, A'zam Khan (Mhd. Mah), p. 160, RazaQulI Khan, 
p. 161, No. 7. Islam Khan was Mir Alixnad, grandson of Islam Khan, No. 1 ; he died 
in 1144 H., 1731-2, aged 77, Mu-l-u, II, 741, T-i-Mhdi. year 1144 H. Jan Nisar Khan, 
(Khwajak £ xlbdii-hmukaram), d. Rabl £ II 1131 H. (Feb. March 1719), aged about 
eighty, T-i-Mhdi, and Mu-l-u. f I. 537. Mnkhtar Khan (S. Mhd. formerly Iffcikhar 
Khan) received this, his father’s title, in 1119 H, (1708) when the latter was made 
Khan ‘Alam (d, 1121 H.) ; his sister married Bedar Bakht, son of AV ; am Shah, 
(see Mu-l-u, III, 655, for the father). M. K. died early in 1153 H. (1740), 
T-i-Mhdi. 

1 Nitra-d-dm, 98, 99 ; Khfifi Khan, II, 700, 718. K. K. gives the date of starting 
as the middle of Zu-I Qa c dh, 25th Azar of the Ilahi era. Itawah is 73 m. south- 
east of Agrah, Thornton, 305; Makhanpur, 34 m. north-west, of Cawnpore, id. 
642 , : ' 
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city, and two days were allowed for the arrival of stragglers. Two days 
were passed at Sikri. On the 21st (L 9th December, 1712) the army 
was at Palwal, and there the final muster was made. The force reported 
was 100,000 men, horsemen, matchlockmen, and bowmen. Their tents 
covered a circle of about eight miles in circumference. 1 Bv daily 
marches Agrak was reached on the 1st Zu-l-hajj (29th December, 
1712), and their first encampment was at Ba gh Dahrah, three miles 
south of the city. Prince A'zzu-d-dln came out of the city and joined 
his father. Curaman, the Jat, to whom many flattering promises 
had been made, joined with a large number of men from his own tribe. 
Efforts were now made to unearth the buried treasure in the fort of 
Agrah. Many doorways were opened but nothing was found, and 
there was no time to conduct an effective search. Some ingots of 
copper were discovered, which had been lying there since Akbar began 
to build the fort and had prepared these copper bricks for use in the 
walls. These were now sold oft in order to pay some of Jahandar Shah’s 
men. 1 * * * * * * 8 

On the 2nd gu-l-hajj (30th December, 1712) Jahandar Shah moved 
to Samugarh, a place close to the Jamnah, to the east of and about eight 
miles from Agrah city. Probably it was chosen as having been the site 
of ‘Alamglr’s victory of the 6th Ramazan 1068 II. (June, 1658), won 
by him over his brother Dara Shukoh. At first sight, looking to his 
superiority in numbers and in artillery, no one could have doubted of 
Jahandar ’s being victorious. But he was in the power of a mere bazar 
woman, surrounded by men of low antecedents, and his army under the 
command of officers, who with the exception of Zii-l-fiqar Khan, were 
men of no experience or position. The fighting men from beyond the 
Indus were disgusted with Jahandar Shah’s habits and many spoke 
despairingly of his chance of winning the day. Earrukhsiyar’s success 
was desired even in Jahandar Shali’s own ranks. The want of unity 
among the leaders now began to produce its effects. Zu-l-lfiqar Khan was 

1 Khafl Khan, II, 700, says gud-fiqar Khan had more than 20,000 ; the total 
was 80,000 horse, 100,000 foot. In another place, II, 718, he gives 70,000 to 80,000 

horse and innumerable foot. Farruldislyar had not one-third of these numbers. 

Farldabad to Sikri about 10 miles, Sikri to Palwal, 9 miles, Indian Atlas, sheet 49 

South-East. 

* This tradition of copper bricks still survived in Agrah in 1768, see ‘ Orma 

Collections,’ Vol. 15, p. 4304, MiSmoire des Juts, an anonymous essay in French, 
written in that year. ‘ Commo en effet il y’a encore une tradition asses bien etablie 
parrai les habitans d’Agra, qu’Akbar 1’a vonlu taire de cuivre rouge, et qn’il avait 

deja fait faire nne qnantitl debriqnes de ce metal.’ But this author believes .the 
idea is founded on a mistake, and that the copper ingots were made for transmutation, 
into gold by a fakir, in whose powers as alchemist Akbar believed. 

J. i. 25 
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at daggers drawn with Kokaltash Khan (Khan Jalian) and his brother, 
Muhammad Mah (A‘zam Khan), Again both of these rival parties 
were jealous of the Mughal leaders, and fully resolved that they should 
have as little chance as possible of distinguishing themselves. Indeed, 
the Mughal s were hardly believed in or trusted at all. They -were 
suspected, and as it turned out truly suspected, of intending some 
treachery. Out of these jarring elements little agreement could be 
looked for. The first plan, supported by Zu-l-fiqar Khan, was to cross 
the river at once and occupy the other bank. This idea was given up, 
from want of concord among the leaders, in spite of their having thrown 
across a bridge of boats just opposite to their camp. Kokaltash Khan 
objected to their crossing on the ground that if they fought on the 
further side, the enemy when defeated would be able to get clear away 
and renew the struggle. All boats for a distance of eighty or ninety 
miles were called in, and when Farrukhsiyar arrived, not a boat or a 
boatman could be found on his side of the river. 1 

The only attempt at a forward movement was one undertaken to 
drive away the advanced guard of Farrukhsiyar’ s army. Reports were 
brought in that Bahadur Khan (Zainu-d-dln) Rohelah, and Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, with seven or eight thousand horsemen and some light 
artillery, had reached the further hank of the Jamnah, intending to 
effect a crossing. Rajl Muhammad Khan was ordered out with his 
guns to the other side of the river, to prevent them crossing. As soon 
as Rajl Muhammad Khan, accompanied by Islam Khan, reached the 
river bank, Farrukhsiyar’s troops decamped. The guns were taken 
across the water without difficulty. But on the further side the heavy 
rain had turned the sandy bed into a quagmire, into which the feet of 
men and animals sank up to the knee. The guns could not be placed 
in position, the generals therefore left them and returned. Two days 
had been wasted in this operation. The rain continued, the river began 
to rise, and thus on Jahandar Shah’s side all fear of the enemy effecting 
a crossing was dissipated. In this state of false security they continued, 
and the festival of the sacrifice (10th Zu-1-Iiajj = 7th December, 1712) 
was celebrated at Samugarh. One writer, Yahya Khan, says that all 
action was intentionally postponed until after the festival. 2 

14. FARBTJKH SlTAR ARRIVES AT THE JAMNAH. 

From Kajwah, where we left him, Farrukhsiyar marched on the 
3rd Zu-l-qa c dh (1st December, 1712) to Qasbah Korah. Here he halted 

1 Ehafi Khan, II, 70X, 718, 713 j ‘ElpMn stone, 522. 

M N (mud-din, Multan! 100 $ Yahya Kh an, 120 b, Siiinagarli is spelt Smnogay qb 
Indian Atlas, sheet 50. 
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for a day, forty horses from A c zzu-d- din’s fugitive army were brought 
in, and a visit was paid to the shrine of Shekh Badru-d-din. The next 
marches were ‘Alamnagar (5th), Dohar (7th), Jophrah, (8th), Sapoli 
(10th), Nadhaya (11th ), and the town of Makhanpar on the 12th. On the 
next day visits were paid to the shrine of Shah Madar , 1 and gifts were 
distributed there and at the tombs of other holy men. On the 1 5th 
(13th December, 1712) they moved to Makrandnagar, where ‘All. 
Asghar Khan was created Khan Zaman and made a Ba kh shl, in place of 
A 4 zam Khan. The next three days were spent in reciting prayers at 
the tombs of holy men at Rajglr and other places round Qannauj. On 
the 19th they moved to Jalalabad thence to Sikandrah (20th), Rang pur 
(21st), Aralpur (22nd), Basantpur (23rd), Kalyanpnr (24th), Hawaii 
(25th), Fazilabad (27th), Kharsanah (28th), Sarae Murlidhar (29th), 
Shukohabad (1st Zu-l-hajj), Flruzabad (2nd), 4 Almagar (4th), and 
Ttimadpiir (5th). This last named place is three miles from the left 
bank of the Jamnah, and lies five miles north-east of Samugarh. 3 

Here they learnt that Jahandar Shah had reached Samugarh and 
had seized all boats up and down the river for a distance of eighty or 
ninety miles. But not a sign of his further advance could be detected, 
nor did there seem any chance of their being able to cross the river 
themselves in order to force on a decisive battle. Therefore, on the 
night of the 5th Zud-hajj (2nd January 1713), it was resolved to send a 
capable messenger to Jahandar Shah. This man was to point out to 
him that they bad come a journey of three months’ duration, he, one of 
seven days only. Why then should he hold back and delay the final 
battle ? Let him cross at once and meet them in the field. An answer 
was awaited until the following day. The envoy then returned and 
reported that he had been taken before Jahandar Sh ah and had repeated 
his message. The only answer received was 4 It is well ! it is well ! 5 s 
When he passed the river they cried to him 4 You see the bridge, you 
see the bridge,’ but so far as he could find out, they neither meant to 
cross over themselves nor allow their opponents to cross. 4 

On the 7th (4th January 1713) Farrukhsiyar moved his camp some 

1 Makhanpur is 34 ni. North-West of Cawnpore, Thornton, 342. Sheldi 
BadPa-dni, known as Shah Madar, died 18th Jamadi I, 840 H. (29th November 
1436) : — 

" Bar Malcanpur hast marqad4~u, 

Hind r a shud bazar faMr a% u. 

Khazmatu-l-affiyah, XI, 310 ; Beale, 364, has S38 H. (26th December, 1434). 

2 IjSa, 82 b. 

3 Khub ast, khuh ast 

4 I j ad.,' 88 b, ■ 
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six miles to Sarae Begam. 1 2 * Here welcome news was received of 
treachery at work in Jahandar Shah’s army. TJbaidu-llah, Shari Vatu- 11 ah 
Khan (afterwards Mir Jumlah), who had been with £ AzImn-sh-shan 
at Labor, bad intended to return to Bengal and rejoin bis patron’s 
son as soon as possible. On his way down country he bad been detained 
at A grab by the officials on the river bank and had not been allowed to 
continue his journey. At this time, when Jahandar Shah arrived at 
A grab, Shari‘yatu-llah Khan, at the peril of his life, opened secret 
negociations with the Mu gh al leaders, Gin Qilic Khan and Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Gin, and by his persuasion these men agreed not to fight 
when the day of battle between the two claimants to the throne should 
arrive. s 

15. Sayyad ‘Abdu-llah Khan finds a ford and crosses the 

Jamnah. 

At this point things seemed to have come to a deadlock ; Jahandar 
Shah would not and Farrukhsiyar could not cross the Jamnah. Hot 
a boat could be found anywhere. After three days’ delay, the patience 
of ‘ Abdu-llah Khan was exhausted. Making over charge of the main 
body to Husain ‘All Khan, he marched up the left bank in the hope 
of finding a ford. "When he had gone four or five miles, he came to 
a place where he saw some villagers wading through very shallow 
water. Forthwith (9th Zu-l-hajj 1124 H., 6th Jan. 1713) he crossed 
with the five hundred horsemen then in his retinue. s Messengers 
were sent to Farrukhsiyar, and ^Abdu-llah Khan’s men passed the long 
winter night shivering from the cold, while they held their bridle reins 
in their hand and watched for the daylight to appear. The 10th (7th 
January, 1713) was passed by Farrukhsiyar at Mewatpur, where he 
sacrificed for the ‘id. During the night of the ] 1th, the prince crossed 
the river on. his elephant. 4 The rest of the army preceded or followed 

1 Query, the Sarae Hazaru of the Indian Atlas, Sheet 50, nine miles west of 
IVimadpur. 

2 Ijad, 885, 89a ; Mhd. Qasim, Lahorl, 157, 158; Khafi Khan, II, 700. 719. Lutfu- 
llali Khan, Sadiq, is said to have aided in seducing Jahandar Shah’s officers from 
their allegiance, Khiishhal Oand 392 5. 

S Iradat Khan (J Scott, II, pt. IT, 91) says the counter march was one of 
twenty miles, and the place of crossing the ford of Gao, Ghat, some miles above 
Agrah, Khafi Khan II, 720, fixes it on the night of the 11th (i.e., the night 
Between the 10th and 11th) ; the water, he says, was np to a man’s chest, and the 
place, near Sarae Roz BahanT, four kos from Agrah on the road to Dihli. The 
Ahimlu-l-Miawaqm 58a, also calls it the ford of Roz Bahan. 

4 lhafi Khan II, 720, says this crossing was 3 or 4 pds le. } 9 to 12 hours after 
that of ‘Abdullah Khan. 
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him; and although the night was dark, no lives were lost Camp was 
pitched at Sara© Roz Bahani 1 * 3 nearAkbar’s tomb at Bihishtabad Sikan- 
drah, five miles west of Agrali fort, .with the front facing Agrah and the 
rear towards Dihli. For a time Husain ‘All Khan and Chabelah Ram, 
Nagar, were left behind on the left hank of the river as a rearguard, 
with the view of protecting the army from any sudden pursuit on the 
part of Jahandar Shah. They, too, crossed the river twenty- four hours 
after the rest of Farrukhsiyar’s army. The next day, the 12th Zfid-hajj 
(9th January 1713),.' the rain being less heavy and the mist less thick, 
was spent in rest and in ■ drying such articles, camion, muskets, and 
rockets, as had been wetted in fording the river. 8 

16. Jahandar. Shah moves from SamFgarh. 

No one in Jahandar Shah’s army had dreamt that Farrukhslyar 
would be able to cross the Jaranali so easily and expeditiously. The 
news spread consternation through his camp and threw all his plans 
into confusion. A retrograde movement was commenced, and although 
the distance was not great, the whole day was spent on the march and 
the emperor did not reach Ms tents until nightfall. During the next 
two days, the 12th and 13th, Jahandar Shah failed to take the initia- 
tive. Zil-l-fiqar Khan thought that delay would induce many of 
Farrukhsiyar’s soldiers to desert, for they were supposed to be enduring 
great hardships in various ways. 

17. The Battle of Igrah (13th Zu-l-hajj 1124 II. 

10th January, 1713). 

Zu-l-fiqar Khan chose a position resting, to the right or east, upon 
the gardens and houses of Agrah, having to the left and the front, that 
is, the west and north, cultivated fields, thorny scrub, and many broad, 
deep ravines. To the soutli and rear the emperor’s camp was pitched. 

1 Yahy a Khan, 120b, places the camp near Sikandrah. Sarae Roz Bahani 
(Kh. Kh. II, 720) was 4 hos or about 9 miles west of Agrah. There is a tomb of a 
saint of some repute, Shekh Roz Bihan, a little to the east of Shiraz town, E. G. 
Browne, 4 A year amongst the Persians,’ London, 1893, p. 274. Roz BaMn was the 
son. of Abi Nasar. lived to be 84 years of age, and died 636 H., SKimz-namaK B.M. 
Addl. 18,185 fol. 138 a. The Roz Bahani who built this Sarae may have been a 
descendant or disciple of this saint. Roz Bahani is not in Beale, although that 
author lived at Agrah. A Yusuf Khan, Roz-Bihani, was Subahdar of Haidarabad 
in Bahadur Shah’s reign — Ma’anru-l-umard, I, 256. Again, id. Ill, 77 h a corps of 
Roz Bahanxs was present in the battle against Prince Shuja 4 at Belghatha near 

Akbarnagar- (Munger ?}. 

3 Ijad, 90 ; Warid, 141 a; Khafi Khan, II, 720; Yahya Khan, 120b. 

3 Ijad, 91 5 Warid, 141 b j Khafi Khan II, 719, 720 ; Nuru-d-din, 101. 
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His troops were disposed in the following order. As the heavy artillery 
had been abandoned in the Jamnah sands, the light artillery under 
Baza Quli Khan was removed from the centre and sent to the front; 
where the gnus were drawn up in line and chained together. The 
vanguard was divided by Zu-bfiqar Khan into two parts of fifteen thou- 
sand men each, one half under Kokaltash Khan (Khan Jahan) and the 
other under Jam Khan. In support, there were ten thousand men 
under Sabha Cand, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan and Muhammad Amin Khan. 
The first body was opposed to ‘Abdu-llah Khan, and the second to 
Husain ‘All Khan, who was on the right of Farrukhsiyar. Raj! 
Muhammad Khan, the niir-atash, was sent off with seven elephants 
to recover the heavy guns from the sand, and by great exertions he 
was able to bring forty of them into action. 1 

By three o’clock in the afternoon of the 13th Zu-l-hajj or 19th Dl 
(10th January 1713) the rain stopped and the mist lifted; the con- 
tending armies as the sun broke out were able to perceive each other’s 
movements. ‘Abdu-llah Khan mounted his elephant and displayed his 
war standard. Then he sent Chabelah Ram, Kagar, Khan Zamfin 
(‘All Asghar) and Muhammad Qian, at the head of 8,000 horse, to 
meet Jani Khan, who was advancing in bis direction. 2 Kokaltash 
Khan (Khan Jahan) who was on Jahandar Shah’s left, had been told 
to attack Husain ‘All Khan, who was immediately in front of him. 
But disobeying Zu-l-fiqar Khan’s orders, he turned his attack against 
Farrukhslyar’s centre. Meanwhile, in the expectation that the guns would 
soon arrive, there was some hesitation on Jahandar Shah’s side in charg- 
ing home. Husain ‘All Khan, provoked that the enemy had assumed the 
initiative, lost patience and advancing into the field with Saf Shikan 

1 Kuru-d-din, 102; Ijad, 91 a. Jahandar Shall’ s disposition is thus given by 
Khali Khan, 11,720, 721 ; Bight — Kokaltash Khan, A‘zam Khan (M. Mah) Jani Khan ; 
Left— Zii-l-flqar Khan, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan ; Taman (right) of Kokaltash Khan.— 
Mhd Amin Khan, Gin Qilic Khan, Jan Nisar Khan ; Taman (right) and Tasdr (left) 
of the. Yalfcamash— Raji Mhd Khan, Islam Khan, Murtaza Khan, Hafizu-llah Khan 
and Raza Quli Khan. Farrukhsiyar’ s order of battle is given thus by Earn Raj 
Xbratwxmah, 50 a ; Vanguard (hamwal) S. Fath ‘All Khan, MIr-afcash, S. Husain ‘All 
Khan, Saf Shikan Khan, Ghulam ‘All Khan ; Jltamsh and left ( jar an (/h dr) S. 
Hasan ‘All. Khan (i.e., ‘Abdu-llah Kh.), S. Najmu-d-din ‘All Khan, S. Saifu-d-din ‘All 
Khan, Muhammad Khan Bangash ,* (baranghdr) Rajah Chabelah Ram, Girdhar ' 
Bahadur, ‘Ali Asghar Khan; centre (qfd), Farrukhsiyar, Ahmad Beg, Khwajah 
A‘sim, Mhd. Muzaffar, Mir Ghyasu-d-din. 

2 Khali Khan, 721, says this force was sent against Kokaltash Khan. Iradafc 
Khan (J. Scott, II, pt. IV, p. 93) appears to be referring to this movement when 
he says c After a cannonade, I saw two bodies from the enemy’s line charge ours 
one with a red and the other with a green standard The former was the corps 
of Rajah Chabelah Ram, and the latter, that of Sayyad JJusain 'All Khan.* 
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lOian (Hasan Beg) Mir Asliraf (of Lakhnau), Saifu-Ilah J&an, Fath 
‘AH Elian, commanding Farrukhslyar’s artillery, Bahadur Khan 
(Zainu-d-dln), Rohelah, and others, delivei'ed an attack on Kokaltash 
Klian . 1 They soon came to close quarters, Jahandar Shah’s side 
having the advantage. Seeing this result, ‘Abdu-llah Khan sent forward 
reinforcements under A frasyab Khan 2 and Imtiyaz Khan. Raza Qnli 
Khan, commanding Jahandar Shah’s light artillery, poured a fire on 
them which did much damage. Husain ‘All Khan, feeling that the 
crisis of the battle had come, dismounted from his elephant, as was 
the custom on an emergency, and continued the fight on. foot, sword in 
hand, surrounded by his relations and tribesmen. At this juncture, 
‘Abdu-s-ssamad Khan appeared in the Sayyad’s rear and his Tamil 
bowmen wounded Husain ‘All Khan so severely that he fell to the 
ground and fainted. The JBarhah Sayyads closed round him and de- 
fended his body till they were cut down themselves. Bahadur Khan 
(Zainu-d-dln), JEtohelah, was felled by a sword cut delivered by Muham- 
mad Mah.(A‘zaui Khan), brother of Kokaltash Khan. Mir Ashraf 
(brother of Mir Mushrif ) and Sayyad Fath 5 All Khan 3 flung themselves 
on the Turanis and slew many before they were themselves slain. Ko 
one on Jahandar Shah’s side had anticipated that Kokaltash. Khan 
would fight so bravely, and as it turned out, he was the only one of 
the chief generals who really exerted himself in his master’s cause. 4 
While the contest between Husain ‘All Khan and Kokaltash Kh an 
was proceeding, Chabelah Bam made a fierce charge on Jam Khan. 
He was backed up by Khan Zaman (‘All Asghar) and Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, and both sides made play with their swords. Many a 
head was severed, many a saddle emptied. It was late in the afternoon 

1 Khafi Khan, 721, says this attack was against Zu-l-fiqiir Khan. 

2 Suhrab, known as Mxrza Ajmeri, entitled A. Kh, Bahadur, Rustam Jang, 
son of Girshiisp, died at Dihll on the night of the 25th Ramazan 1130 (21st August 
17 IS), rank 5,000 (T-i-Mhdi). He had been Farrukhslyar’s instructor in wrestling 
and archery. An anecdote of his strength is given in AMbtir-i- Mukab bat, 277. 
His elder brother was the Rashid Kh an ( ante , p. 173) who had been sent in 1124 H. 
to eject Ja‘far Khan (Murshid Quli Kh ) from Bengal, vide Gladwin, Transactions , 
96 , et seq. 

8 Sister’s son of S. Abdu-llah Khan, Kliushhal Cand, 3926. On fol. 3966 there 
is an incredible stoiy that Abdu-llah Khan, jealous of his nephew’s reputation, sent 
a European doctor to him at Agrah, where he was left behind wounded, with 
instructions to kill him by poisoned ointments, and it was done accordingly. 

4 Khafi Khan, II, 721 ; 722, Kliushhal Gaud, 393a. Shridhar Murlidliar also 
gives us the date in the following lines 

Sambat su satrah sai onhattari, Pus punyd Budli tahi, 

Sam s5 agyarah tetis*a, mahe Moharram chaudahf, 

Aru patsahi mah Ajur baesi, Shridhar kahi 
Saph jagg ki saet sadhi, Saheb Jahan kini sahi. 
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and the booming of Jahandar Shah’s big guns could now be heard. 
Farrukhsi jar’s men seemed to lose heart ; many left the field and took 
shelter in neighboaring villages. 1 

When Zu-l-fiqar Khan noticed that Kokaltash Khan had began to 
gain the npper hand, he directed Mukhtar Khan to lead a strong 
reinforcement to their right, to the aid of Jani Khan, and gave orders 
in person to the artillery to direct their fire against ‘Abdu-llah Khan. 
The latter held his ground boldly against this artillery fire, his position 
being on a mound slightly raised above the plain. But some of his 
supporters, particularly the new levies, showed signs of giving way. 
In spite of this ‘Abdu-llah Khan, surrounded by his Barhah Sayyads, 
then not numbering more than two or three hundred, remained on the 
mound where he had taken up his place. Availing himself of his 
opportunity, Curaman, Jat, a practised plunderer, fell on the rear of 
Jahandar Shah and captured many elephants and camels together with 
the baggage loaded upon them ; and one of his officers, Girdhar Singh, 
tried to drive off the oxen, which were used to drag the heavy guns, 
bnt was slain by Raj! Muhammad Khan in the attempt. 2 

Mukhtar Khan reached Jani Khan’s side at a critical moment. By 
his aid, the ranks of Chabelah Ram were thrown into confusion and his 
men were almost on the point of flight. Then Chabelah Ram and 
Muhammad Khan, taking their lives in their hands, drove their ele- 
phants alongside that ridden by Jani Khan, and succeeded in killing 
him. On the death of their leader Jani Khan’s men fled, bnt Mukhtar 
Khan with 4000 men continued the fight until he was severely wounded 
and forced to withdraw. 3 

At this stage of the battle Farrukhslyar’s defeat seemed assured. 
Reports had spread that Husain 4 Ali Khan was dead ; while separated 
from Lis standard elep&ant and from most of his captains, ‘Abdu-llah 
Khan had only a few men left around him ; and in the centre, with 
Farrukhsiyar himself, there were no more than six thousand men. 
Even these men had no heart left in them and were only waiting for a 
way of escape. On the other side was Zu-l-fiqar Khan with 25,000 fresh 
troops, many noted leaders, and powerful artillery. But for some 
reason, either that he despised the enemy or that he wished Kokaltash 
Khan to be thoroughly defeated, he refrained from intervening in the 

1 Nuru-d-din, 106. 

% Huru-d-dm, 106. 

s Kuru-d-din, 108. Khafi Khan, II, 702, says Mukhtar Khan was killed on the 
spot, Karnwar Khan, 126, however, explains that he was killed by plunderers during 
the retreat on Dihll. He was the son of Mukhtar Khan, Khan ‘Alam, Bahadur Shahi, 

(d. Safar 1121 H. April 1709), Mu-l-u, III, 655, Karnwar Khan spells it Mukhtvar 
Khan. 
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fig-lit. Although repeatedly asked for permission, lie declined to give 
the order to attack. At length, learning that Jam Khan was dead, 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan despatched Cln Qilic Khan to support Kokaltash Khan, 
with instructions, when free of that duty, to turn his attack against 
Farrukhslyar’s centre. Zu-l-fiqftr Khan then made ready to deal hirnself 
with c Abdu-llali Khan, who was still in his former, position. Cfmheiah 
Rani withdrew his men into ambush, while Muhammad Khan succeeded 
in joining ‘Abdu-llah Khan. The scattered troops of - Husain ‘All Kh an 
re-assembled round the elder Sayyad brother. Farrukhslyar sent two 
thousand men from the centre, which he commanded in person. In all 
‘Abdu-llah Khan had now some four thousand men at his disposal. 1 * * * * 

Leaving Zu-l-fiqar Khan’s division on his right, ‘Abdu-llah Kh an 
began to work round to the rear-guard of Jahandar Shah, at the moment 
■when Kokaltash Khan on his way to Farrakhsiyar’s centre, liad been, 
met and stopped by Ohabelah Ram. ‘Abdu-llah Khan, as soon as he 
saw the prince’s danger, had detached Muhammad Khan, to protect their 
centre. Razfi Quli Khan, general of Jahandar Shah’s light artillery,., had 
just turned his guns on Farrakhsiyar, when Muhammad Khan came up 
and by a hand to hand encounter silenced his fire, Raza Quli Khan 
himself losing his life. Ohabelah Ram, meanwhile, had defeated and 
killed Kokaltash Khan, whereupon that noble’s men fell back upon 
the main body of Jahandar Shah’s army, and threw his centre into 
confusion. A‘zam IOian. (Mhd Mah), brother of Kokaltash Khan, who 
had been severely wounded, succeeded in rejoining Jahandar Shah. s 

These events assisted ‘Abdu-llah Khan in making good his advance. 
Accompanied now by Ohabelah Ram, Muhammad Khan, and c All As- 
g liar Khan, he came out behind the rear of Jahandar Shah.. The 
movement was facilitated, or rather made possible, by the defection 
of the Turanls under Cln Qilic Khan ancl Muhammad Amin Khan, 
who according to the previous agreement, stood aloof and made no 
effort to interfere. At the rear there was no preparation for defence. 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, without a moment’s hesitation, marched straight upon 
the elephants bearing Jahandar Shah’s women. Islam Khan and 
Murtaza Khan came out and did their best to stem the torrent. But 
they were soon killed. 8 

Zu-l-fiqar Khan, on seeing the enemy opposed to him move away 
to one side, adopted the erroneous idea that they had abandoned the 
field and were in full flight. He drew rein and countermanded his 

I Nuru-a-dm, 109, Kkafi Khan, II, 702, 722, 722, Khushlial Cand, 393 0 . 

3 Kurii'd-din, 110 Kiiafl Kh an, II, 703,724. K. K. says, 724, that- Raza Quli 

Khan, after being wounded, escaped to Agrah and was there poisoned. 

$ Xuru-d-rlin . MuHam, 110, 111. 
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attack. Many urged that as Husain ‘All Khan was dead (as was then, 
■thought) and ‘Abdu-llah Khan had left the field, it would be easy to 
decide t he day by attacking Farrukhsiyar, who could have with him 
no more, than 3,000 or 4000 disheartened men, already more than half- 
inclined to take to flight. Zu-l-fiqar Elian objected that the field of 
: battle had been already -vacated by the enemy, and that night was 



coming on. He would cause the drums to beat for the victory and 
encamp where they stood. The few of the enemy left were unable -to 
cross the river at night, flight was barred to them in every direction. 
Why then trouble any farther ? In the morning they could take them 
alive at their leisure. The drums were beaten, iu forgetfulness of ZfiTs 
advice to Rustam, ‘Ko enemy can be counted despicable or powerless! 1 
Abdu-llah Khan heard Zu-hfiqar Khan's drums beating. He was 
perplexed by the sound and feared that some calamity had overtaken 
Farrukhsiyar. Resolving to sell his life as dearly as possible, he charged 
the enemy’s centre from its rear. Jahandar Shah was still engaged 
in repelling this onset when his attention was diverted by new assail- 
ants. Clouds of arrows had struck the elephants bearing his women 
and the women singers ; the uproar and confusion were increased by the 
3 at plunderers, who fell at once on the baggage placed in charge of the 
rear-guard. The men defending it were scattered and fled to 'the centre 
division. This point became in its turn the object of ‘Abdu-llah Khan’s 
attack, his force having swollen on the way to some 12,000 men. Jahan- 
dar Shah’s elephant, on receiving several arrow wounds on its face, 
got out of* its driver’s control. The Emperor made an effort to reach 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan, so that tlieir united forces might turn and face the foe. 
But the elephant was quite uncontrollable and rushed first in one 
direction and then in another ; any horseman or foot soldier that it saw 
it rushed at and killed. The Emperor’s body-guard fled in all directions 
to save their lives. Jahandar Shah was thus forced to descend from 
his elephant and mount a horse . % 

Hardly had the Emperor settled himself in the saddle, when Lai 
Kumvar arrived in search of him. She forced him to come into her 
haudaJi , and together they took the road to Akbarabad (Agrah). Wight 
was now rapidly approaching and his troops in despair abandoned the 
field. Zu-l-fiqar Khan sent men to repel the enemy but the movement 
was ineffectual ; in the darkness many were slain by the Barhah 

S and some, among them Mukhtar Khan {son of Khan Adam, 
dhahi) and Wazarat Khan (son of Mir Khan, the elder), were 

kih cah guft Zdl M Rustam-i-gurd , c Bushmin rd m-taivfin hacfir o becdrah 


113 ; Warid, 142 a. 
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killed by plunderers. The camp followers of Jahandar Si all's army, 
•wlio had taken to flight, were trodden under foot by the retreating 
elephants, of which there were over two hundred present. 1 When this' 
rout was reported to Zu-l-fiqar Khan, he made no attempt to retreat, hot 
stood where he was for at least three hours after night had fallen. 
Although on Farrukhslyar’s side they were heating their drums in 
token of victory, no one, nob even ‘Abdu-llak. Khan, ventured to move 
against Zu-l-fiqar Khan. Meanwhile the latter had sent messengers, 
to whom he had promised large rewards, to search for Jaliandar Shall 
and A'zzu-d-dm, and bring one or the other back to the battle-held. 
If one of them could be found, he intended to make one final charge in 
the hope of retieving the day. In spite of all efforts, no trace of either 
father or son could be found. Uneasy at seeing ZCid-fiqar Khan still 
holding the .held at the head of his troops, Farrukkslyar sent him. a 
message asking the reason. If he claimed the crown for himself, his 
persistence was understood. If on the other hand, he were only a sub- 
ject, then one heir of the house of Taimur was as much entitled to his 
allegiance as another. When A‘zam Shall was defeated, ho had sub- 
mitted himself to Bahadur Shah : he was bound to adopt the same 
course now. On this appeal, Zd-l-fiqar Khan withdrew slowly and in 
good order towards A grab. To all his enquiries for Jaliandar Rh ah 
the answer was that he must have gone to the city of Agrali. Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan pushed on as fast as possible towards the city, in the hope of 
finding the Emperor and returning with him to renew the contest. He 
drew up at Shall ganj near the city, where he* remained until midnight, 
then finding no trace of Jahandar Shall or his son, be marched off 
accompanied by ‘Abdu-s-samad Kkfin, Baji Muhammad Khan, Shakir 
Khan and other leaders with their troops. His first march made at night 
carried him to near Kakrol, he then changed his direction and made 
for Dikii. 8 

Some of Zu-1-fi.qar Khan’s officers, notably ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan, 
Ahrari, had advised him to attempt the seizure of Famikhslyar’s person, 
an easy enterprise, and if in the morning it were found that Jahandar 
gbah and his son were slain, Farrukhsiyar’s gratitude could be assured by 
placing him on the throne, gu-1-li.qar Khan declined to entertain this 
project. Others advised an immediate retreat on the ' Dakhin, where 
the Nawab’s deputy, Daiid Khan, possessed sufficient troops and 
treasure to renew the struggle. This proposal seemed likely to be 
accepted. But Sakha Gaud interposed with the remark, ‘ Think of 

1 Nfirn-d-dm, 113 ; Khafi Khan, II, 703, 724 ; Kfimwar Khan, 128. 

2 KhJxfi Khan, II, 724 ; Safely a Klrau, 121 a ; I radii fe Khan in I . Scott, II, pi.. IY 
94; B.M. No 1690, fol, 161 5. and Ah wa 1 u -1-fch a wfiq In, 57 b. 
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your weak olcl father ! Will yon by your own act, give him over to 
be killed P ’ The by-standers remarked to each other that it was an 
omen of ill-fortune when,' at sach a moment, a scribe’s opinion was 
taken and that of soldiers neglected. 1 * 

As the light of morning began to break £ Abdu-llah Khan stopped 
the pursuit of Jahandar Shah and returned to the position occupied by 
Famikhsiyar, bringing with him the imperial umbrella and the golden, 
throne called kancctn samir, which had been abandoned in the flight. s 

Flight of Jahandar Shis to DihlI. 

At the place where he had taken shelter, Jahandar Shah caused 
his beard and moustache to be shaved off, and changed his clothes. 
When the night was nearly spent he, Lai Kunwar, and Mhd. Mali 
;(A‘zam Khan) mounted a small, two-wheeled bullock-carriage ( baked ), 
covered by a canopy, such as women ride in, and started for DihlI. In 
the morning, about nine o’clock, they reached a village live miles or so 
west of Mathura. There they sent for food, and until it was found, 
lay 3 down on the bare earth for a short sleep. They were soon again 
on their way, and munched as they went the dry bread for which they 
had begged. Three hours after nightfall on the second night, they 
reached a village near Sarae Hodal, and here they obtained a little 
grass for their cattle. Day had hardly risen ere they were again on the 
road. On the 36th Zii-l-hajj H. (I3th Jan. 1713), after dark, they 
entered Talpat, a village thirteen miles from Dihli, which had been 
granted in perpetuity (al taghmali) by Jahandar Shah to Muhammad 
Mah, who had built there a house and mosque and planted a garden. 
His servants were still in possession, and thus they were in comparative 
safety. As they did not wish to enter Dihli in day -light, and they were 
worn out by continuous travelling, they went to sleep. At dusk they 
resumed their journey. Muhammad Mah advised his master to avoid 
Dihli and continue his flight to Multan, where he had friends. Jahandar 
Shah answered with idle talk. He still relied on Zu-l-fiqar Khan’s oaths 
and insisted that he must once more see and speak to that nobleman. 
They reached Dihli in the night of the 18th Zil-l-hajj (15th Jan, 1713). 
Lai Kunwar went to her own house in charge of Muhammad Mah, 
while Jahaudar Shah, still covered with the dust from his journey, 
repaired alone to the house of Asad Khan, Asaf u-d-daulah. 4 * 

1 Wand, 143 b, 144 a ; Mci’dsiru-l- umara, XI, 93. 

2’Warid, MS a,b. 

3 Omjvm garni kardan, to take a nap, lit. c to warm tlie eyes/ 

4 MirsS Muhammad, 153, 154,* fjad, 108 b to 111 a; KMfl ghan, II, 725. 
Mathura is 35 m, from Agrah, Thornton, 656 5 Sarae Hodal, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 
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Zu-l-fiqar Khan with ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan had arrived at Dihli on the 
preceding day, the 17th (14th Jan. 1713), still at the head of a large 
and well-equipped force. The people of the city made certain that 
after an interview with his father, he would renew the struggle, erecting 
batteries outside the city. Zu-l-fiqar Khan proceeded to his father’s 
house, but found him strongly opposed to further hostilities. He 
argued that if with 100,000 men, and all the great nobles, they had. 
failed, they were not likely to succeed with disheartened troops. Nor 
was there any money left with which to pay anyone. By collecting all 
the rascals and low fellows from the bazars, they might prolong the 
struggle for two or three days. But their efforts would be only like the 
final splutter of an expiring candle. 1 

Jahandar Shah, immediately on reaching Dihli went, as we have 
said, straight to the house of Asad Khan, in the hope of securing the 
renewed co-operation of Zu-l-fiqar Khan. When his arrival, alone, 
without a single attendant, was announced, Zu-l-fiqar Khan directed 
that he should not be admitted beyond the gate. The short delay was 
devoted to consultation with his father. The wily old man, regardless 
of the infamy of the act, saw that Jahandar Shah could be converted 
into a ransom for themselves, Fortune had turned its face away from 
the man, he had made himself odious by his acts and words. It were 
best to make him a prisoner. They could then use this act as a means 
for reconciliation with Farrukhsiyar. Asad Khan had long held the 
highest office in the State, and five years before had been very gently 
treated by Bahadur Shah, As is not altogether unusual with the old, 
he had come to believe that he was indispensable, that no government 
could be carried on without him. He imagined that Farrukhsiyar, 
surrounded as he was by new and comparatively untried advisers, 
would only be too glad to secure the services of two such experienced 
persons as himself and his son. If nobemployedatCourt, Zu-l-iiqar 
Khan was still sure to obtain the government of a province, or at 
any rate, would be allowed to retain his rank and titles. 3 

Zu-l-fiqar Khan, whose judgment rarely erred, did not share his 
father’s opinion. He wished to carry off Jahandar Shah to Multan, 
or even to Kabul, and there collect an army ; or he could take him to 
the Dakhin, where Baud Khan with all his troops was at their sob 
disposal. Nay, even if Jahandar Shah were abandoned to his fate, 
why should he not hasten to the Dakhin himself, where without much 

50, 32 m» N.W. of Mathura ; Talpat, Elliot, Supp. Glossary, 340, 13 m. south of 
Dilili, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 49 S. E, 

1 M. Mild,, 153 ; Warid, 145 a, b, 

8 M, Mhd, 154; Ij ad, 110 a. 
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exertion be could found an independent principality. Anything was 
better than submission to Karrukhslyar — who was there who knew 
not of his enmity with the late fi Azimu-Rh-shan ? Was not the alliance 
of the three princes his ■ work ? Furthermore, w r as it right for them 
to deliver to an enemy a man who had taken refuge at their house? 
His father replied that, when Bahadur Shah died, every noble took 
one side or another, and they happened to join that of Jahandar Shah, 
What crime had they thereby committed? Besides, if such a captive 
were made over by them to Farrakhslyar, what could he do hut receive 
them into favour. Doubtless it was opposed to the rules of friendship 
to deliver up Jahandar Shah. But everybody detested him ; if they 
espoused his cause, not a soul would join them ; and they would only 
risk their own heads along with his. Let them rather seek in him an 
instrument for saving their own lives and property. Zu-l-fiqar Khan 
after some time yielded a reluctant consent. They sent out to Jahandar 
Shah misleading messages of friendship, and on the pretence of his 
taking repose, inveigled him into a small detached building, round which 
they drew some tent-screens, and thus made him a prisoner. A joint 
letter was then despatched by father and son to Farrukhsijar, claiming 
recognition for the signal service that they had just performed , 1 

Having thus decided on their course of action, Asad Khan thought 
it advisable to eject Ahlu-llah Khan (Saifu-llah) from the fort, to the 
charge of which he had been appointed when Jahandar Shah started 
for Agrah. He was replaced by Muhammad Tar Khan, who had been 
Subahdar of Dihli and commandant of the fort from the time of ‘Alamgir, 
Information bad reached the partisans of Farrukhslyar that Jahandar 
Shah was hiding in Asad Khan’s house. These men assembled and 
demanded with threats that the fugitive should be delivered up. By 
daybreak there was a large crowd, and it looked as if an insurrection 
would break out. Then to appease the rioters, Jahandar Shall was sent 
a prisoner to the fort, and at his earnest entreaty, Lai K mi war was 
allowed to join him. On seeing her, he is said to have exclaimed 
joyfully, ; Let the past be forgotten, and in all things let us praise the 
Lord ! ’ A few days afterwards, on the 23rd ZuT-hajj, by ‘Abdu-llah 
Khan’s orders, harshness was carried to the point of placing the fallen 
Emperor’s feet in fetters. Already, on the 22nd Zu-l-hajj (19th January, 
1713), before any of the victorious prince’s officers had appeared in 

1 M. 3Uid, 15 o. Yahya Khan, 121 a, who had a personal grudge against the 
Sayyad brothers, puts Zud-fiqar Khan’s objection on the ground that the Say y ads 
were in power, and that they had no tenderness or good feeling for thorn (Asad 
' ■Khan and his son). He could not tell how the# would act towards him and his 
father. ' 
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Dilili, the Khutbah was read at the Jama 4 Masjid, or great mosque, 
in the name of the new Emperor, Farrukhslyar. 1 * 

19. End of Ja hand la Shah’s Reign. 

Although Jahandar Shah lived a few days longer, and we shall 
recount his actual death in the next chapter, still his reign being 
ended, it will be convenient to interpose in this place the few details 
about him which remain to be noted. 

Bates of Birth and Death. His life was taken on the 16th Mnbarrain 
1125 H. (11th February, 1713). As' lie was born on the 10th Ramazan 
1071 H. (10th May, 1661), his age at death was 53 (lunar) years, four 
months, and six days. 3 * * & 

Length of 'Reign. His reign, counting from the 21st Safar 1121 H., 
the day on which he was crowned, to the 16th Muharram 1125 H., the 
day on which he died, lasted ten months and twenty -five days. (1125 y, 
0 m. 16 d. - 1124 y. 1 m. 21 d.) 

Goins, The verses on his coins were— 

(1) Zad sikhah bar jar cun mihr sMib-i-qiran, 

Jahandar Shah , fddshdh-ifahdn. 

4 Jahandar Shah, Emperor of the World, Lord of the Conjunctions, 
struck sun-like money of gold/ 

2. Bar dfdq zad sikhah cun mihr o mah. 

A hu-l” fath-i-ghaz l, Jahandar Shah. 

‘In the horizons struck money like sun and moon, Abu-l-fath, the 
champion, Jahandar Shah.’ In the first line there is a variant, bar 
(upon) appearing instead of cun (like). 

3. Zad sikhah dar miilk cun mihr o mah . 

Shdhdn Sh ah i gh azl, Jahandar Shah. 

I M. MM, 156 ; Warid, 143 b ; Kamwar Khan, 128 j Ijad, 110 a. Mhd Qusim, 

' Aurangabad!, ■ Ahwalu-UTdiimaqiny 58, has different details. According to him 

Jahandar Shah put up at a way* side cook-shop, where he wrote a note, and by urgent 
entreaty prevailed on the man to get it into Asafu-d-dauiah’s hands, and if Fate were 

propitious he would reward him with a mmsab and money. One M nhsin, a servant of 

Asaf u-d- daulah’s, was a customer of the cook-shopman. This servant took the note 
and gave it to his superior, the Nawab’s nazir, and from him it passed to the Nfawub. 
On getting the note, Asaf u-d- danlah sent men to seize Jahandar Shah. 

& Ma ^7 nr- i- AlamgM, 35 ; Kamwar Khan, entry of the 10th Ramazan 1121 H.,— 
Khushhal Cand, 387 b, has by error 1072 H., instead of 1071 H. In Yalentyn, IY, 
opposite p. 304, is a portrait of 4 Mosoddien.’ which I take to mean .MuTzza-d-dln ; 
Jahandar Shah, as the same spelling is used for him in the letter-press, see page 304. 
It shows a man seated on a stool or takht, two attendants behind, a noble in front, 
and a suppliant. The face is of the Central Asian type, usually given to Biibarj 
narrow and with thin beard. 
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4 Jali and ar Shah, king of kings, the champion, struck money in 
the realm like sun and moon.’ There is also the following variant of 
the first line. Ba zad sikha h-i-nuqrah cun mihr o mdh , ‘Struck silver 
money, like sun and moon/ 1 

Mini Towns. In the three collections at the British Museum, 
the India Museum, Calcutta, and the Panjab Museum, Labor, I count 
up twenty-eight coins of this sovereign. On three the place of coining 
is absent or illegible. The rest belong to the following mints; Labor 
(1), Shahjahanabad (5), Akbarabad (5), Lakhnau (2), Patnah (2), 
Cambay (1), Surat (3), Burhanpur (2), Aurangabad (4). I ana very 
much surprized at finding Patnah in the list, a place where he never 
had any authority. The other names represent fairly enough the local 
limits of his brief authority. 

Title after Death. His special title after his death was Khuld 
aramgah , £ Peaceful in Paradise/ 2 

Character . His character has been perhaps sufficiently disclosed in the 
course of our story, and it hardly needs further elucidation. In bis earlier 
years, in the Dakhin and during his government of Multan, he seems to 
have been a fairly active soldier. It is said that, during the struggle for 
the throne after ‘Alamglr’s death, the only thing that A 4 zam Shab feared 
■was Mufizzu-d-dln’s soldierly qualities. But Jahandar Shah’s acquisition 
of the crown was more due to happy accidents than to his own exertions ; 
and his conduct during his few months of power showed him to be quite 
unfitted to hold rule over others, being unable, even according to the 
somewhat lax Eastern standard, to govern himself. He was the first 
.sovereign of the house of Taimur who proved himself absolutely un- 
fitted to rule. The only good quality left to him, in popular estimation, 
was his liking for and liberality to religious mendicants. In company 
with Lai Kunwar, he visited them and 4 kissed tbeir feet.’ He was 
also fond of watching the fighting of elephants. He delighted in illu- 
minations and fire- works, himself setting fire to the Lanka , the mimic 
fortress of Ravan, the ravisher of Sita. The cause of his fall is likened 
by Warid truly enough to the case of the exiled monarch, who attributed 
his ruin to morning slumbering and midnight carousing. 3 

Wives. — Jahandar Shah was married on the 5th Shaban 1087 H. 

1 B. M. 44 The Coins of the Mogul Emperors,” 175 and 571, C. J. Rodgers, /. A. 
8. Bengal (1888), vol. LYII, 29, id. “ Coins of tbe Mogul Emperors of India” (Labor 
Museum), 200; id. <{ Coins of tlie Indian Museum ” (Calcutta), Pt.II, 52, 53 ; Had l 
qcttud-aqdlhn, 131 ; MifWwd-tawdrikk, 299. 

& Blochraann, Am, I, Genealogical Table at end, Miftahu-Utawarljeh , 300. 

3 Hdn ! cah shnd, ba-go, ‘zawal-i-mulk o jah-at-rd sabab ? 

Guft { Az khiDdb-ijdamsubh o J* 

Warid. MO l ; Yahva Kh an, 119 a. 
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(14fch October, 167(5) to the daughter of Mlrzfi Murad Iviim, Mukamurt 
'Shan, Safawl, and then,, on- the J 8th Ramazan 1095 H. (3.0th August, 
16S4) to that lady’s niece, Sayyada-ii-mssa Begam, daughter of Mlrza 
Rixstam, son of Mnkarram IQian. . Another wife was Anup Bae, who 
died at Dihl! on the 2'5fch Zu-l-qaklh 1147 H."(17ih April 1735). She 
was the mother of ‘Azlzu-d-dln. (‘Alamglr II). One wife, oi* rnt-h or. 
■concubine, was the woman we have so often mentioned, Lai Kim war, 
a dancing girl, created Iratiyfiz Mab.al after Jahandar Shah’s accession. ■ 
Children . The children of Jahandar .Shah are shown in the hal- 
lowing table ;~— 

MuTzzu-d-dln, Jahandar Shalt. 


A £ zzu-d*dm (1) ‘Izzu-d-din (2) ‘Azizu-d-dm (3) Babidi Regain (4) 

Daughter (5), 

Yahya Khan, 119a, calls the younger sons Hzzu-d-daulah aiul 
MuTnu-d-daulah. 

(1) jVzzu-d'dm. The date of his birth is not recorded, but it must 
have been before 1103 H. (1691-2), in which year he is mentioned. Ho 
was married in 1118 EL (1706-7) to the daughter of Amir Khan 
deceased, and again on the 24th Ramazan 1121 H. (23rd November, 
1709) to a Sayyad Begam, daughter of Bedar Bakht, son of AVpun 
Shall. A^zu-d-dm was blinded on the 6th Mu^arram 1126 H. (2 1st 
January 1714), and died at Dibit on the 8th Za-hhajj 1157 II. (12th 
December, 1744). s 

(2) ‘Izsii-d-dbi. This prince’s year of birth has not been traced, 
but lie, too, is mentioned in 1103 H. (1691-2). He died in confinement 
at Dihli on the 8fch RabI 4 II, 1151 H. (25th July, 1738). s 

(3) ‘Azlzu-d-din, He was horn at Multan in 1099 H. (1687-8 ), 
Ms mother being Anup Bae. He succeeded to the throne in 1167 H. 
(1754) under the title of ‘Alamglr the second, and he will he dealt with 
when we reach the end of his reign. 4 

(4) Rahil h Begam. She was betrothed to Bedftr Dil, son of Beclar 
Bakht, on the 22nd RabI 4 I, 1122 H. (2Gfch May 1710), and died on 
the 14th Rajab of the same year, (7th September, 1710). 5 

(5) There must have been another daughter, since Jahandar ' 

1 Ma’asir-i-Alamgm, 152, 447 348, Matfsirud-Umam, III, 583, TanMtd-Mhdl, 
year 1147 H. 

% WrfZsivJJAlamalri. 345 : Kamwar Khan, 59 : Yahya Kliftn, 120 b : Tarlkh-i-Mhdl, 
year 1157 ; Ghulam c All Khan, Muqaddmnah, Go a. 

3 Ma'dnrd-Almigh'u 345 ; Tarikh-i-Mhcli , year 1151, 

4 Mirdt-i-Aftdbimmd. 

5 Kamwar Khan, 73. 

J. i. 27 
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Sh ah had another son-in-law, Khwajah Muse, Sarb aland Khan, son 
of Khwajah Ya £ qub, Surbuland Khan, Naqshbandi, Bukhari, who died 
on the 4th JamadI I, 1152 H. ( 8th July 1739) at Shah jab Inabaci, aged 
nearly seventy. This man’s father died in 1096 H. (1684-5), T-i- 
Mhdi 

List of Authorities quoted or referred to. 

In addition to the works noted below, I have also quoted from 
those entered against the following numbers in the list at p. 112 of 
the Journal, Part i, for 1894, Vol. LXIIT, viz, Nos. 5, 8, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 31. The Orme collections, which 
I quote once, consist of some 20 folio volumes of extracts made . by 
Mr. Orme ; they are now in the Record Department at the India Office. 

Printed Books (European Languages). 

1. Valeniyn. — Oud en Nieuw Ost Indien. 5 vols. folio, Amsterdam and 

Dordrecht, 1724. 

2. Gladwin . — A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, — by Fran- 

cis Gladwin, 8°, Calcutta, 1788. 

3. Seir Mataqherin* — A Translation of the Seir Mutaqharin, or View 

of Modern Times, — by Noiamanns Haji Mustapha), 3 

vols., 4°, Calcutta, 1789. 

4. J. Scott — Ferishta’s History of the Dekkan, — by Jonathan Scott, 

2 vols, 4°, Shrewsbury, 1794. 

5. Stewart . —The History of Bengal, — by Major C. Stewart, 4°, London 

1813. 

6. Blplvinsione , — The History of India, — by the Honble M, Eiphin- 

stone, 4th ed., 8°, London, 1857. 

7. Supp, Gloss . — A Supplemental Glossary by H. M. Elliot, reprint, 

8°, Roorkee, 1860. 

8. R, J. Leeds. — Census of the North-Western Provinces in 1865 

(Report on Castes in Muzaffarnagar, — by Robert J. Leeds, 
Asst. Collr.) Folio, Allahabad, 1865. 

9. Oldham . — Historical and Statistical Memoir of the Ghazeepoor 

District,-— by Wilton Oldham, LL.D , folio, Allahabad, 1870. 

10. C. P. Gazetteer . — The Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India # 

edited by C. Grant, 2nd ed., 8°, Nagpur, 1870. 

11. Alan Cadell. — Proceedings A. S. Bengal for 1871. 

12. Blochmann . — The Ain-i-Akbati of Abu- 1- f azl-i- £ AllamI, translated 

by H. Blochmann, M.A., YoL I, 8°., Calcutta, 1873. 

13. Oudh Gazetteer,— Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, published 

by authority, 3 vols., 8°., Lucknow, 1877-8. 
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14. Eien . — Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in tlie B. Musoura,-— 

by Dr. Charles Bleu, 3 vols, 4°., London, 1879, etc. 

15. Bom. Gaz . — Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII (Khan- 

desh), under Go vernment orders, 8% Bombay, 1880. 

16. Beale . — An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, — by Thos. W. Beale, 

edited by PI. G. Keene, 1st . ed., 4°.,;.. Calcutta, 1881, 2nd ed,* 
8°., London, 1894. 

17. B. M. Catalogue . — Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the B, 

Museum— the Moghul Emperors, by Stanley Lane-Poole, Ed. 
B. S. Poole, 8°., London, 1892. 

18. Constables Hand Atlas of India, under the direction of J. CL 

Bartholomew, 8°., Westminster 1893. 

Printed and Lithographed Books (Persian and Urdu). 

19. Inshde Mtklhu Ram — (Compiled 1136 H.), Litho. Paiz Cfashmah 

Press, n. d. 

20. Siyaru4»mntaMiarm — by Ghulam Husain Khan (finished Rama- 

zan 1195 H.), Printed, 4°., Calcutta. 1248 H. (1832-3). 

21. Ghimcah-i-rag — by Mardan c All Khan, Ra c na, (Urdu) . 8% . Litho; 

Laldinau, 1863. 

22. Miftdhu44awdrikk,---hy T. W. Beale (composed 1849). See Elliot, 

Till, 441. Litho., folio, Lakhnau, 1876. 

23. ffadiqatu4-aqdlm>~^hy Sliekh Murtaza Husain, Allahyar Saul, 

Usmani, Bilgraml (composed about 1190 H.) see Elliot, Till, 
80. Litho, 4°, Lakhnau 1879 [I also possess a manuscript 
copy]. 

24. Khazhiatu - Uasflyah . — by Mufti Ghulam Sarwar, Lali fin (compos- 

ed 1280 H, 1863-4) 2 vol. 8vo., Litho., Lakhnau, 1894. 

Manuscripts (Persian and Urdu). 

25. Shimz-ndmali . — B.M., Addl., 8, 185. 

26. Mamba'u-l-amdb. — B.M. Oriental, 2014. 

27. AMhdrdt . — Of the second year of Bahadur Shah, 11 19 EE., Tod MSS. 

in Boyal Asiatic Society, MorJey, p. 127, Ho. CXXXIII 
[I found these news-reports of B. Sh. in the collection, though 
not catalogued]. 

28.. Iradat Khan , — A Tashirah y ov Memoir, by Iradat Khan, Wazib,' 
circa 1126 EL, My copy — See Elliot, VII, 534. Translated by 
J. Scott, Hist, of Dekhan, Vol. II, part IV, Separate paging- 
1-94, “ Memoirs of Moglml Empire.’ ’ 

29. N Tiru-d-dm. — Jahanddr-namah by Kuril -d-d in, son of Burhami- 
' d-din. Faruqi, Balkhi, Multan!, Dihlawi, composed between 
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1127 and 1132 EL My copy is from an original belonging to 
the Qazl family of Jaunpur, N. W. P. 

30. I/ad. — Farrukhshjar-namcih by Mhd Ahsan, Ijad, Samanawi, B. M. 

Or. No. 25, circa 1131 H. 

31. Kmn Raj . — * Ibrat-namah by Kam Raj, son of Nain Sukh, -Saksena 

Kayath of Phapond (Itawah district), Yol. I, India Office 
Library No. 1534 circa 113-3 H. [This first volume ends with 
the reign of Farrnkhsiyar. The second, which was to contain 
that of Mhd Shah, is not in the India Office Library. The first 
volume practically incorporates his samu-l-harb (B. M. Or. 
1899, Elliot MSS.) Neither of these works is named in Elliot 
an&Dqwson]. 

32. Tnshde Mar Karan,— by H. K., son of Mathura. Das, Mult am, c. 

1181 EL My copy is of a few leaves from the first one of 
seven bob , or chapters [The man professes to have been Bakhshl 
to X‘tiqad Khan, Farrukhshahi. I look on it as spurious]. 

83. Ajaibu-l-afaq , — A collection of letters from and to Chabelah Ram, 
Nagar, and his nephew Gdrdhar Bahadur, c. 1143 H. B. M. Or. 
No. 1776 (Elliot MSS). 

34. A Jiimlu- UlcRawdqm — by Mhd. Qasirn Aurangabad!, 1151 EL, B. M. 

AddL, 26, 244, Rieu, 276. [Not in Elliot]. 

35. Khushhal Cand. — Nadim-z - zamdni — By K. C., c. 1160 H., Elliot, 

VIII, 70, Rieu, 128, 894. B.M. AddL 24,027, Or. 1654, Or. 1844, 
Or. 3288 [Or. 1844 is the only MS. containing Mhd. Shah's reign 
(the most valuable part) and even it only gives fragments. 
The one I quote here, No. 3288 (Oriental) once owned by EL EL 
Wilson, is a very good complete MS. until the reign of Mhd 
Shah, thirty years of which are compressed into three or four 
leaves, and what there is of this seems a fabrication.] 

86. Muqa ddamah-i- Shah ‘Alam-namah — by Ghulani ‘All Khan, B, M. 

AddL 24,028, Rieu, 282, composed after 1204 EL [not in 
Elliot]. 

87. 8 iwdni h-i-Khizrt — by Mhd ‘Umr, son of Khizr Khan (composed 

at Patnah c. 121 3-14 EL) . My copy. 

38. Mirat-i-aftab nurna — by Shah Nawaz Khan, My copy. See Elliot 

YII1 332, c. 1218-19. 

39. AMbarA-Mdthabbat — by Muhabbat Khan, son of Faiz ‘Ata Khan, 

Daudzai, ShahjahanpurL My copy. See Elliot, VIII, 87e 
composed 1220 EL 
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Supplement to Thomas’s Chronicles of the PatJidn Kings of DeJdf No. VL 
By Ciias. J. Rodgers, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of 
India , Honorary Member of the Numismatic Society of London , 

(With Plates III & IY). 

[Read May 1S96.] 

I thought when I wrote the Fifth Supplement to Mr. Thomas’s 
most excellent work, that I should not be able to add anything more 
to it; but constant search and further acquaintance with coins— some 
of which were gathered in bazaars, some sent me by friends to be read, 
and some belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal — have shown me 
that the subject is by no means exhausted. Adhering to my custom,. 
I drew everything new that presented itself to my notice. The result 
has been the accompanying two plates. I have given the weight and 
metal of each coin as usual. The capital letters appended to each coin 
show who the owners were when I drew them. L. M . = Lahore Museum ; 
€. J. R. myself ; A. S. B. = The Asiatic Society of Bengal ; IL = L. White 
King, Esq., f. S. A., late Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur ; A. = Miss 
Allsop, of Malerkotlah ; B. = Geo. B. Bieazby, Esq., “The Prairie,” Lahore ; 
E. — R. Ellis, Esq., Oil Mills, N.-W. Railway, Lahore ; B. M.= British 
Museum, from me. X cannot help regretting that all the coins are not 
in some Indian Museum, seeing that every coin is new to Numismatics, 
so far as I am aware. I see no help, however, for coins being obtained 
by Indian Museums, since I am informed officially that in the new 
arrangements for the revival of the Archaeological Survey of India 
mo provision will be made for numismatics. This is a decision I deeply 
regret. I cannot thank the Asiatic • Society of Bengal too much for 
the kind manner in which my small attempts to elucidate the numis- 
matics of India have been received. It remains for those who know 
what coins can do towards throwing light on the history of India, to go 
on with their studies and to publish results. I am sorry my health 
compels me to go home for a season. I send my sixth Supplement to 
Thomas, to the Society, just as I am making preparations to go home* 
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I make no apologies for lack of arrangement or for brevity. Some 
time or other I hope to be able to arrange the coins I have described 
in the six supplements. They should be arranged chronologically, 
and also with respect to the numbers of the coins given in Thomas. 

The coins drawn in the plates are as follows : — 


(1) Sher Shah Suri 





^UhXws 






945 H. 

(2) do. 

do, 

do. 




<1P-. 

94- H. 

(3) do. 






1 










(4) do. 









j u>j*> ( Shergarh) 

^*olrsr^ 



In margin 

d * <XXwj 

950 H. 

(5) do. 





iJJUU 


943 H. 




Nos. 1 and 3 seem the only quarters of dams of Sher Shah 
known. Nos. 2 and 5 are the smallest copper coins of his I have seen, 
weighing, as they do, but 18 and 22 grains respectively. No. 4 is quite 
a new coin of Slier Shah, struck at Shergarh in 950 H. It weighs only 
33 grains, but each side is in a circle, and the obverse had a circle of 
dots outside. No. 5 was struck in 943, and No. 1 in 945, which shows 
that Slier Shah had assumed royalty long before he defeated Humayun. 
(6) Ibrahim Suri 



<nr 962 H. 

This is the only half dam known, up to the present, of Ibrahim 
Burl* Only a few whole dams are known. 
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(7) Abu Bakr Shah. In quatrefoil, 


21; 


Margin 

JjjjaJ ( (jsi ) 

This beautiful coin seems 
king’s name in a quatrefoil. 
without any area at all. 

(8) Mahmud Shah of Malwa 




f 791 H. 

to be the only one known with, the 
It is generally in a square or a circle, or 


J kj&Jf *U tj+sz ' 0 

■ . This is quite a new type of Mahmud Shah. Duplicate in my own 
cabinet, obtained in Mandu. 

(9) Mahmud Shall of Malwa. e>tlaJLJ| 

** JiUlt 


y&J\ j*\ 


c 


Margin illegible. 


Bade horseman. 


This is also a new type of the same king. 

(10) ‘Alau-d-dm Mas 4 aud Shah. cjlidU* 

xl& 

A new type of Mas‘aud Shah’s, not in any Museum. 

(11) Flroz Shah, son of Abu Bakr Shah jj }J J ^ 

_fS\ ^ *_uu(j 

w&U, vir 792, H. 

This king is not mentioned in history. His name comes along with 
his father’s, just as his grandfather’s, Zafar, conies along with Ms father’s. 
This Flro z Shah must not be confounded with Flroz Shah Zafar, the 
father of Abu Bakr Shah. I formerly edited one of this king’s coins. 
But I mis-read it. It reads exactly as this one does, and has the same 
date, hut the obverse is in a six-foil area. See Ho. 24, pi. IX Vol LV 
Pt. I, for 1886 of J. A. S. B. ’ ’ 

(12) Muhammad Shall of Malwa. 

e>(KLJf <$b b^L* Shacliabad, 
Yery few coins of this king are known. This seems the only one 
known in copper. It resembles the coins of Hoshang Shill. 

(13) Ibrahim Burl. In square area:— In square area:— 

— — 4£Lo &Jlf|-CdA' ' 

4*)!jah« . dilJhlww j 
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Margins : names of the 

vo 


four companions of 

<nr 962 H. 


Muhammad. 



Margins : — 

(Banaras) j^jhj - || 

This is the only Bupee of Ibrahim Sim known. I regret that I am 
not at all satisfied with my imperfect readings of the legends. The 
Hon’ble J. Gibbs edited a half-rupee which belonged to Sir Alex. 
Cunningham, and was more imperfect than this one. It is pretty certain 
that the mint on the coin is Banaras. It is curious that the names of the 
four companions should come in the margins of the obverse. They are 
generally in the margins of the reverse. 


(14) Muhammad Sun In square area: — In square area:— 

Jab? cjliah* The Kalimah and 

ft£Lo*Ui*JLL <nr 963 H. 

Margins : apparent-. 
Upper margin: LWfj^hxj ly the names of 
Left n the four companions, 

rest illegible. and their attributes. 

This is a new type of the rupees of the third Suri emperor. 

(15) Abu JBakr Shah and 5 W j&j* I 

Piroz Shah Zafar ijhdu 


u&Wf v<m 791 H. 

This coin seems to have been struck curiously. What I have given 
as the reverse comes on the obverse of No. 23. The curious thing 
about this is that the date conies along with a king’s name. It generally 
comes on the reverse. It may be a coin struck by mistake. It may 
have been coined purposely. It is a| present unique. 

(16) £ Almi-d-dxn of In scolloped square : — In scolloped square : — 
IQiwarizm. 

above, and below, an above, and below, an 
ornament. ornament. 

A new type of this ruler’s coins. I think it belongs to Colonel 
3turt of the 2nd P. L, commanding at Kohat. 

17) Khusrau Shah. 0 
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Tins is a coin that lias been long wanted to complete the types of 
this king, Nasiru-d-dm Eh iisrau Shah who reigned in 720 B* 
Dehll, We know of several of Ills raoliurs, one rupee, in the cabinets 
of the Society, amt several billon types, in the Lahore Museum. This 
is one of the small types issued by most kings about that time. It was 
obtained by me in. Dehll and is now in the British Museum. 

(18) H asrat Shah . f j| $ 

A heavy copper coin of this king. Coins with this inscription are 
generally half this weight. I have seen only one duplicate. I forget 
where it is, and I likewise forget where mine has gone. 1 see X do 
not possess it now. This is gross carelessness on my part. 

(19) Hasiru-d-din Qarlugh. Horseman to r. 

above him 

J tibiAf 


This is a carious coin and a new type. We know several types 
of the coins of Nasiru-d-dln Qarlugh,. This one is very much like a 
type of the coins of ISfasira-d-dm Mahmud of Dehll. It varies, however, 
in the way in which the obverse legend is written on the coins. And 
it has instead of over the horseman. I have this coin, 

and I have seen two others. The B. M. has one given under the coins 
of Nasiru-d-dln Mahmud. 

(-0) Ohiyasu-d-dln Balban. 

This is the smallest copper coin of Balban known. Coins with 
this inscription generally -weigh about 26 grs. This is 10*3. 

(21) Altamsh (?) (J&* <AXc 

I think it is a coin of Altamsh. Mr. King obtained it from me. 

(22) Flroz Shah Zafar. ^ JJ 

Mjuj# V D 791 e. 

This is a new type of the coins of this prince. We wanted tins to 
complete his set. 

(23) do. iWj jyJ 





I have remarked on this coin before. It is curious the yeai 
on the obverse, contrary to the custom of the Tughlaq coins. 

J. l 28 
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(24) and (25) Aitamsh. Bull seated to left. • Reverse of both, 

Above him : — f^fS? fw^5 horseman, very rude. 
"These.' two coins T regard 'as h-avihg the Hindi legend of the reverse 
of Thomas’ No. 44 over 'the bull : — Sri Sultan Litifimisi. Undoubtedly 
&i ' HHtwi 55 is on the coin, and I cannot see anything else that it resembles. 
(26) and (27) No king. These two coins have over the bull. 

This legend comes over the horseman of some coins or ‘Alan- 
d-din • Mas ‘ail'd Shah, see Thomas’ No. 100, p. 122. Over the horseman 
on these two coins is The deciphering of these coins took me 

a long time and caused me much trouble. 

(28) ' Mafeniud Shah of Malwa. i/l j 

^ dj+ss* 

LbJ| iu 869 H. 

This is -the third hew type of this king given in this paper. I 
obtained it iu D.ehlh The Malwa . coins have not yet been collected 
carefully, ' although several extensive collections are known. 'From 
what I have seen of them, they would pay for being collected and edited, 

(29) Nasiru-d-din Mahmud Shah. <jtlai*J'j UWf j*d* 

This is a new "type of the coins of this king. It shows that he 
introduced this type which was used by Ghiy as u- d-dln Baiba n, Jalahi- 
d-diii Firos Sh ah, ‘Alati-d-dln Muhammad Shah and Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak Shah and then fell into disuse in Northern India, but was used 
by some of the Muhammadan kings of M‘abar. I have never seen a 
second coin of Nasini-d-din like this. ' It belongs to- my friend L. Whit© 
King,, Esq. 

(30) Sha msu-d- din Aitamsh » Jfj ^IkLJi ^UJfj 

and Razi-ah j UWf 

This is the only rupee I know of, bearing the joint names of Aitamsh 
..and his daughter Raziah. It is a coin .perfectly unique. It shows us 
that we need never be surprised at the- results of coiitiixued research. 
Tilings will turn up that nobody-, ever expected. It belongs to 
L. White King, Esq. 

(31) Ghiyasu-d-dln Tughlaq I. yjhkWf 

(Posthumous.) dxgAlf ^LhLJ| jjlxJ 

dUy csfzJl aJJf jGf 
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I have drawn one specimen of this coin before. The; coin is ap- 
parently of good silver and is nicely shaped. It is describe* 1 by Thor ms 
In Iris footnote to pages 212 and 213 of bis work. This specimen 
belongs to Mr. Ellis of the IT W. Bail way, Lahore. 

I find 1 have finished describing ■ the- coins in the two plates.' On 
looking over my notebook . I see I • have a lot of coins I' might have ' 
given in a third plate. ' Had I secured all the' coins of yAlau-ci-dln of • 
lOi warizin that I have seen of. late, I could have gi en two ulafces 61 
Ms coins alone, 1 let them go. contrary to 'ray usual custom. They 
will, T hope* be secured by some one else and in course of time ’edited. 
Just now should be a .good time for . collectors in India The British 
Museum is no - longer purchasing oriental coins. The Indian Govern- 
ment declines to assist Numismatics, and this means that funds will not 
be allotted to Indian Museums, which are Government institutions, for 
the purchase of coins. Consequently, collectors have, the market all ' to 
themselves. Unfortunately caravans from Kabul are few. and far 
between. Amritsar merchants inform me that it pays, them better to 
deal with Bukhara via Batoum, rather than by Kabul, Hence the 
Kabuli traders who used to bring old coins -with them to .sell in "Indian 
bazars are now seldom seen. Butin India itself, new coins are always 
turning up* so that there is no fear that novelties will cease, just yet. 
Of course that portion of the history of India covered by Mr. Thomas’s 
book is only a small one, not four hundred years, but it was a period 
that produced innumerable coins, and hence to the numismatist it will 
always be a time of great interest. It is -a subject that has occupied my 
leisure hours for many years. My first supplement was published in 
18S0, and of course for several years before that, I was engaged in the 
study of ‘ The Chronicles/ 

I cannot part with this branch of Numismatics without noticing 
one point. It seems to have been imagined . that I was .antagonistic to 
Mr. Thomas- in publishing* .these supplements. Never was an idea -so - 
groundless. • Mi*. Thomas honoured me with his. friendship ; and when 
I was at home, I had the pleasure of an interview with him in which 
he spoke very kindly - of my work on the supplements,. nnd especially 
praised the drawings of the coins. In my remarks on Ins Look, I have 
always given to it its. due praise. It is. a book of which any one might, 
be proud. There is not a coin wrongly assigned, and I know of only 
one mistake in the reading of a coin. It was tile first book on the 
subject and was not exhaustive. I have written six. supplements to it, 
and they are by no means exhaustive. This does mot,, however, in any 
way lessen my esteem for the book or for its learned and'; Most amiable 
aufhoic 
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Bare Mughul Coins , — By Cl-IAS, J. Rqdoe.es, Honorary Numismatist to fhd 
Government of India, Honorary Member of the Numismatic Society of 
London, fyc* 

(With. Plate V), 

ike ad May 1896.] 

I thought, when I finished m j u Copper Mogul Coins 3 " a short time 
ago, that I had pretty well exhausted the subject; but I find if is not so. 
The following coins have come under my notice, since I finished that paper. 


(J) 

<sb} (•j' - 


*Jd\j 


f j { 






(1001 H.) 

(2) 

abj I&J « a- 


uftii j 


MibLJfjfd 


is^\ 




(1001 H.) 





(8) Silver 

Jib' f • |p. 

LS sx aLsJf jldj di 



(Kabul, 1014 H.) pj&S 

(4) 

e>r 

(Kabul) 





Ff (41 IlalfL) 

(5) 

If ( Kalpi 

lSj j 



mint) 

d Xia> 








, r 3 

(6) 


(Gwaliar) 

( OMjb ) 


&*13 




1396.] 

J. UoigeM—Etm 

> Mughul Coins . 

22 1 

(?) 


(Delhi) 

jtfP L$* 





1 vr 






(1)72 11.) 






(8) 

«L_0a 


( A 

Jvba'rahad.) 




1 'Tj* e 


(»> 



{ j ) tty 









(Lucknow) 

JjtLw 





f ••• 

(.1000 H ,) 

(io) 







(JDogam) 

lSj j 

(100 l EL) 











(11) 

JtXriiO 


j!> 




(Chi tor) 

l » * d 

(1005 H.) 


k r if* 




(12) 



j }J.$b CsJb 



'-rtf*® 


Ivl ■ 

(1006 H.) 







These coins call for a few remarks. The year on Nos. 1 and 2 is 
plainly one thousand and one. Some time ago I came across, in one 
day, in the Amritsar bazar, two square rupees, both dated Aaq uaJf One 
of these is now in the British Museum, and one with my friend L. White 
King. What the mint may be I cannot conceive. Is it a capital aty cjU/J ? 
Coin (1) is the property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

( 2) belongs to Mr. Malabarwalla of Bombay. 

(8) is a half rupee of Jahangir’s, struck at Kabul. It has on it 
a new Persian couplet. It is the property of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

(4) A new half dam of Akbar’s, Kabul mint'; it belongs to Mr, 
Ellis of Lahore. 

(5) A new clam from the Kalpi mint, and is the property of the 
same untiring collector. We have some earlier mintages from this mint. 
We still want some of the Ilahi years of Akbar from this mint, which 
was so active in his eaily years. 
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(6) A new dam from the G wall ar mint dated 968 H. } and is the 
property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

(7) A half dam of the Delili mint, also belonging to the same 
Society. It is the only half dam from the Delili mint that I have yet 
seen. 

(8) is a coin belonging to Mr, Ellis, and probably struck by 
Shahjahan at Agra or Akbarabad. Its style agrees with some of the 
issues of Shahjahan I. I do not think it can be one of Shahjahan II 
or Shalij ah an III. It is at any rate unique. 

(9) This darn and the three following were found by me at 

Ludiaiia. It is from the Lucknow mint. On its reverse it has 1000 
in Persian words and in figures f ♦ ♦ •. I have never seen a darn 

similar to this. Over the date is j*f S The y£'\ is not on this coin, 

blit it comes on the following coin. 

(10) is a Dogam dam of 1001 H. I have now another Dogani 
dam of 999 with yf\ &U|. on it in full. We may regard this as an 
ascription of praise or an exclamation of joy on Islam reaching its 
thousandth year. . It is a novelty on Akbar’s coins. 

(11) a dam of 0 hit or, dated 1005 EL 

(12) I think is a dam of Karnoh Its date is undoubtedly 
1006 H. 

Besides these I have by me six other- dams whose mints I have not 
yet had time to decipher. And besides this I obtained a few weeks 
ago a fulus of Farrukhsiyar struck at Kabul ; and a few days ago a 
iiirn tarjkah of Akbar’s from the same mint : also a of Aurang- 

zib’s from the Multan mint. And I have by me a small coin of Akbar’s 
from the Delhi mint, in which the Ilahl year is gVij ^ 35 in Persian 
words. Truly the coinage of the Moghuls seems exhaustless. I remem- 
ber about a year ago a gentleman sending me some coins to read, and 
some were from the mint These were coins of 

Shall ‘Alani ll. and the mint is Banaras-MuhammaClabad. Were all 
these novelties in one Museum, what a show they would make r It is 
most annoying that they should be scattered all over the country in 
private collections. If all we now know about the coinage of the 
Moghuls were collected in one book, it would make a large and 
sumptuous volume. 

Just as I had finished this, Mr. Ellis- sent me hfo. 13, a gold coin 
weighing 5*5 grains. It has 4 . Fathpur ’ on obverse, and name of coin 
not legible on reverse, perhaps 4 .Shahid 
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Mare Kashmir Corns . — .7% . Ohas. J. 3oi>G-etw- . .Honorary Numismatist.- ■ it* 

' /'Ae Government of- India, Honorary Member 'of the Numismatic BoeAeR 
of London, frc. 

(With. Plate VI.) 

[Bead May, 1898.] 

It is now' several years, since I published my “ Copper Coins of the : 
Maharajas and Sultans of Kashmir.” Since then I have seen, many 
thousands' more of their coins. Further acquaintance with them has 
not given me more exalted ideas of the art. of. .-the Kashmiris* They 
certainly were the worst die-sinkers in the world. But die-sinkers arc 
only mechanics, and from mechanics oppressed as were those whose 
homes were in Kashmir, much could not he expected. I have not 
troubled myself • much; about getting. Kashmir novelties. Those drawn 
in the accompanying plate are almost the only new things I have seen 


in. seventeen -years. ' 

- They -’are as follows 

: — 


(i) 

AVI 

' (876,11.) 



(2) 

e s. 'j** 

■ ■ (Sirina.gar) 


(i-Ilahl) 

(3) 

pJafi Iff s^JaLJ} 
n,i:l pilwf 



(95) 7 H. 

( Kashmir) 

(4) 

m 




(5) 

*r (^) 




(6) 

4.0 I*' 

(40th IlaM.) 

LSj*» 

(Sirmagar) 






(7) 




wool] not full 


c ykLJ | 
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(8) # 

full. 




(9) cjUaLJf 

do. 


a vp (874 11.) 

Avp 

(874 H.) 

(10) 






(11) 




J 



*)Vt 

(971 H.j in words 



and figures.) 




(12) ^ 



(13) 



JJ&LJf 

C 


(14) &&=k'° 





(Kashmir 


<HP 

994 H.) 

These coins call for hut few 

remarks. The letters under some 


show tlieir ownership wlien they were drawn. S. = Mrs. Stoker, 
'G.= General Gosset, c.b., K, = L. White King, Esq., p.s.a. ; K. = Rodgers. 
It will be seen that Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 13 are halves of such 
coins as Nos. 3 and 11. Each king seems to have had a style of his 
own on these halves. These halves are seldom met with. There are 
none of them in the British Museum Catalogue, hut in the Lahore 
Catalogue of my collection are several. 

No. 3 is a copper coin of Islam Shall Sum. This is the second 
one I have seen. He was never king in Kashmir, as I have shown in 
my paper on the square silver coins of the Sultans of Kashmir. His 
coins are evidence of the conspiracy against the then ruler of Kashmir, 
Muza Haidar Doghlat, the author of the Tarikh-i-Rashldi. 

No. 4, is a coin of Yasaskara. In my paper on the “ Copper Coins 
of the Maharajas of Kashmir ” I gave a coin on which the name is spelt 
Yaskara Both coins are exceedingly rare. 

No. 5 is, I am inclined to think, a coin of Gulhana. I obtained 
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the coin of this man, given in General Sir A. Cunningham's Mediaeval 
Goins of India, and this also along with Ko. 4, for Mr. King. 

The dates 874 and 876 indicate the dates of Haidar Shah and his 
son Hasan Shah respectively. I have seen these dates so often on the 
coins of these kings, that we must accept them as correct. I had a 
lovely gold mohur of Hasan Shah son of Haidar .Shall struck in Kash- 
mir in 876 H. The silver coins, too, given in my paper, bear these two 
dates. I do not think that they would, unless these were the actual 
dates when they were reigning. 

Ko. 14 is a coin of Akbar’s dated 994 H., which must he about the 
date of the final conquest of Kashmir by Akbar’s troops. I have seen 
Akbar’s Kashmir coins struck as early as 965, and one dated 987 H. 
These must be either complimentary coins, or else coins struck by factions 
who were plotting against their rulers and desirous of obtaining Akbar 
for their king. 

I should like to see a complete collection of Kashmir coins in some 
Indian Museum. They are not of much value, as I have shown else- 
where, for the assistance they render in fixing the chronology, but they 
are at any rate evidence of wliat was going on in Kashmir, and of its 
condition and of the state of art. Of course visitors to Kashmir 
purchase coins amongst other curiosities in the valley. Just lately I 
have received from one of these purchasers a list of the names of the 
kings of Kashmir whose coins he had obtained. There were twenty of* 
them, and not one was the name of a Kashmir Raja or Sultan. This 
shows how visitors are cheated. Lately, however, I had sent to me from 
the mint at Jammu over 6,000 coins to classify and value. They were 
real things, and if I have time before I leave India, I may send the 
Society an abstract of what I had then before me. It was a thorough 
numismatic feast, and I have not yet quite recovered fiorn it. 
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Coins of Nimroz. — By Chas. J. Rodgers, Honorary Numismatist to the 
Government of India , Honorary Member of the Numismatic Society of 
London , Sfc. 

(With Plate VI L) 

[Bead May 1896], 

Nimroz is a country we most of us read of first, when we waded 
through the pages of that book so well known to us all when we first 
came to India, the jltfj I do not think Mir Aman knew much of 
Geography or History, though he may have written good Urdu. We 
learn little from him about Nimroz. The origin of the name is said to 
be this, that when Solomon visited this part (and of course he did ; 
for the Takht-i-Sulaiman is named after him), he saw the whole 
country west of Qandahar full of water. He ordered jinns and fairies 
to fill it up, and they did so in half a day, i.e Nimroz. Hence the 
country is called Nimroz. But perhaps it is so called from its being half 
way between Sham (Syria, and evening, i.e ., sunset) and India, i.e. r 
the mid-day country. Its capital was Zaranj , and we have early 
Khalifa coins struck in that place. But the country was also called 
Sijistan, and this name is found also on coins * for Nasr, the brother of 
Mahmud of Ghaznih, ruled and coined there. Zaranj and Sijistan dis- 
appear from later coins, and in their stead appears the name Nimroz. 
This country, travellers tell us, was formerly densely inhabited, as is 
shown by the ruins of numerous cities still visible. There is no doubt 
about coins having been struck there. Three are figured on PL XXXII, 
of the second Appendix to the Catalogue of Oriental Coins, published by 
the British Museum, viz., 248e, 248g and 248m. Two of these are 
gold. In the text they are called coins of the Shirwan Shahs. Dr. 
Codrington in his description of a hoard of coins found at Broach, in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society gives two 
gold coins, Nos. 28 and 29, PJ. Ill, but he frankly says, “I do not know 
to whom to attribute them.” The mint is legible on them jjj+tf. He 
makes some small mistakes in reading the legends on them. He reads 
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tlie date correctly, and makes both the coins of the 8th century of the 
Hijirah, Some years ago I came across some Nlmroz coins of the Safaris 
of Persia ; after that some coins of Naar, brother of Mahmud, ca me info 
my hands. These were all in silver. Shortly afterwards I came, across 
some copper Nlmroz coins, and I purchased them from their owner who 
hailed from Qandahar. Then .some plated coins came from the same 
city along with a gold coin, and I bought the lot. Some of these are 
described in my Lahore Museum Catalogue, I sold the gold coin to, 1 think, 
Mr. L. White King, along with .some of the plated coins. The Safari 
coins are now dispersed, some being in the Lahore Museum and some in 
the British Museum. Coins 12* and 15a in the Supplement to the 
B. M. Catalogue of Persian coins, p. 265 and 256, were from me. It 
will thus be seen that I hare been interested in coins from the Nlmroz 
mint for some time. It will be remembered that In my paper on cc Borne 
coins from Qandahar ” I gave some from this mint. Hence when the 
coins of the Society were sent up to me to he catalogued, I at once saw 
there were no less than 29 coins In silver and nine in copper from this 
mint. 

The coins in the accompanying plate are all from the Nlmroz 
mint. 


(1) 

y 



j <3- 


(2) 

J** 

}jj+V 

(3) 

Iii scolloped circular area : — 

In square area : — 


A * A 

In margin 
<x£le 

the Kalimali. 

(4) 

In double circle : — 

In square are a : — 


vjdJi 

tbe Kalimali. 


UW}J.£ Jj'i 

In segments, the names 


| j 

four companions. 


oliS s>> 

In margin : — 

j}J+4 '-rJ'* 
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(5) In circular area : — 

plac J|| Not given. 

u)l 

(6) Not given. In square area 

the Kalimah. 
In margin : — 



(7) 

Hot given. 

In square area : — 
the Kalimah. 

I n margin : — 


(761 H.) )Jr^ 

(8) 

(5=”*i _> Di 

Hot given. 

(9) 

Hot given, but 

In square, the Kalimah. 


as on (8) (- 

- 3 H.) <2i4G (tl ^ jjj+tf'*' 

(10) 

do. 

As on (9 ), but margin : — 


(76-H.) j 

There can he no doubt about the coins ISTos. 1 and 4 to 10 being- coins 
of the same man. But I cannot find out who he is. Tie would be reigning 
just before the time of Taimur ; but in the histories of Taimtir I see no 
mention of him. The name of the king on coin Ho. 3 is unfortunately 
deleted. Coin Ho. 4 never had a king’s name on it. One of the gold 
coins in the B. M. Catalogue Additions, Yol ii., is called j wk5 
uMj* ^ This must be the son of ^ j (js \ 

So we have here three kings’ names and their country given. I cannot} 
find in my limited library any mention of any one of them. I have given 
the coins. I leave the solution of the question as to who the men were 
who struck them to some one who is fortunate enough to possess a history, 
dealing with this part of the world at the time when the coins were 
struck. The coins at any rate show us how useful they can be in direct- 
ing attention to kings and countries whose history is but little known. 
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Copperplate inscription of Nmmha-dBva II of Orissa , dated 1217 Qaha . — 
By Nagenpra-natha Vasu. 

(With Plates VIII— XVIII). 

[Road May, 189C.] 

With the view of exploring the antiquities of Orissa, I went there 
in the winters of 1892, 1893 and 1894, and I succeeded in collecting a 
number of copper- plates and facsimiles of several historical inscriptions 
from places where very few scholars had turned their footsteps hitherto. 
The facts elicited from these documents will go far to prove that 
the history of Orissa as at present known must bo reconstructed. I 
intended to publish these ancient records systematically and in their 
chronological order. But lately the owners of the copper- plates repeated- 
ly asked me to return them and consequently I am compelled to publish 
the present plate first of all. 

The owner of the copper-plate now exhibited vainly sought the 
aid of many Panditas of Utkala to decipher it: — My friend, Babu 
Arta-trana Migra, an inhabitant of Mauda, informed me of it, and I 
was enabled by his help to obtain possession of the plate. It is still 
in my charge. 

The history of the discovery of the plate is as follows: — When the 
Kgndrapada Canal of the Cuttack District was being dug, a box made 
of a peculiar stone locally called Vaula-mala, was found in the wUage 
^of Kendupatna situated in the Kendrapada sub-division, 19 or 20 feet 
under ground, and buried in a heap of broken stones. It measured 
about 3 feet square, with a height of about 2 feet. It contained three sets 
of copper-plates, of seven each, so that in all there were 21 plates. The 
initial plate of every set is blank on the outer side and the inscription 
. begins on the inner side, every other plate-leaf, except the seventh 
which is blank on both sides, is inscribed on both sides. The plates of 
each set are strung together by a copper-ring. At the joint of this 
ring is a circular copper-piece representing the padmBmna^ or lotus-seat, 
surmounted by the figure of an ox in an inclined posture, the circum- 
J, i. 30 
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ference exhibiting a Tri^ula, 1 2 an Agku$a, 3 a Damara, 3 a crescent and 
the solar orb. 

The plates are each 1SJ inches long, 8-J inches broad and £ inch 
thick. The circumference of the ring is 5J inches and its thickness § 
inch. The circumference of the lotus-seat is 4| inches. The ox is 4 
inches long and its height is 3| inches. The letters are J inch in length 
each. On the 11 sides of these plates there are 209 lines, and each line is 
about 12| inches long. The holes made in these plates for stringing 
them together are an inch in diameter. The four lines engraved on the 
sides of these holes, are 10 inches long. 

Not far from the spot where the box mentioned above was found 
there is a large tank : and close to this tank is a newly built temple 
dedicated to Laksmi-narayana. The box was placed in this temple. 
Close to the heap of stones under which it was obtained, there were 
three more heaps in a loose condition. From each of these was ob- 
tained a copper vessel. On the discovery of these copper vessels, the 
older inhabitants of the locality surmised that the three stone-heaps 
were the ruins of three stone-built temples, and that one of these 
temples contained the image ■ of Laksmi-narayana. After the demoli- 
tion- of that temple, it is said that the image was kept underneath a tree. 
After some time, a rich man of the place, built the present temple out of 
the ruins of the old ones, and placed the image of LaksmI-narayana in it. 
On the lotus-seat of the image are inscribed two lines* The shape of the 
characters engraved on the copper-plates being exactly similar to that 
Of the lines under reference ; it has been conjectured by some that, the 
image of Laksmi-narayana and the three old temples now in ruins have 
some connexion with the copper-plates. Bat so far as I have seen, 
there is nothing in these plates to support the conjecture. 

The present copper-plate is a grant of Narasirhba-deva II, king 
of Ufckala, dated Monday, 6th tifchi of the bright half of the Simha 
e.j Bhadra) month, in the fakayear 121 7 = 19th September, 1295 A.D., 
in the 21st year of his reign. 

There is, however, a complete agreement between the verses of 
the two copper-plates of Nrsimha-deva IV, (from Plate I— TV) * up to 
with the first 94 verses of the present grant, except line 
23rd o! Plate IV of the second grant by the above king marked B. Of 
Course, there are varim lectiones owing, either to. the carelessness of the 
engraver or to wrong decipherment. , . . 

1 Trident of Maha-deva. . . 

2 An elephant goad. 

s A musical instrument used by Mahn-deva. 

' * See J. A , S: B, for 1895, Pt. I. f p. 133-144. 
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The character of this grant may be described as Bengali of the 
Kutila type, of the 12th and 13tli century A.D. The letters ft, ftft, c % f, jp, 
n and r, in many respects, resemble the corresponding letters in 
Vi9va-rupa-sena , s copper-plate, and the letters a, a, a, gr, jf, <?, (, th and m 
are very similar to those of the modern Bengali character. The system 
of. writing medial vowel-forms (t, ^ ^ x 9 st, x)) and com- 

pouiid words, resembles the method adopted in the inscriptions of the 
Sena kings and that now followed in writing Bengali, 

As regards orthography, the only points calling for remark are, 
that the (nasal) y and (dental) n are sometimes employed instead of 
anusvarn, as in mgga, (Pt. I, line 10), and in sanmrpad (Pt. V, ob. line 
4) ; and g for s in the latter portion of the grant. 

Of all the plates the reverse of the second is most particularly 
deserving of: notice. The arrangement oi certain letters from the 1st 
to the 38th line iu this leaf is not similar to that in any other plate. 
Every letter of this leaf forms a curve with its matra; whereas an 
acute angle is formed by the contact of the maira with each letter 
in the other plates. More especially the four letters th, w, p, m and h 
of this portion perfectly agree with the Utkala characters of the 14th or 
15th century. The letters of this portion, which bear no likeness to 
the Bengali, Nagar! or Mai thill characters of that time, can be taken 
- as an early form of the Utkalaksara. 

Here I quote the remarks of Mr. Beames on the origin of the Qpy& 
■...characters:— 

* Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal or 
from Central India is a question still under dispute.... Assuming that they 
got their alphabet from Central, rather than from Northern India, the 
reason of its being so round and curling has now to be explained.... The 
Oriyas and all the populations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal 
write on the Talapatra, or leaf of the fan-palm, or a palmyra ( Borassus 
Jlabellifornm )..., On these leaves, when dried and cut into proper lengths, 
they write with an iron style, or Lekhanl, having a very fine sharp 
point. Now, it is evident that if the long, straight, horizontal matra, or 
top line of the Deva-nagari alphabet, were used, the style in forming it 
would split the leaf, because, being a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre, going 
from the stalk to the point,... it may suffice to say in general terms, that 
the Oriya characters show signs of having arisen from a form of the 
Kutila character prevalent in Central India, and that its love of circular 
forms, common to if and the neighbouring nations, is due to the habit 
of writing on the Talapatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with an iron style.’ 1 

I Comparative Grammar o£ the Modem Aryan Languages o£ India, Intro . 
p. 68 ff« 
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Bui inasmuch as a striking resemblance is found to exist in every 
respect except the matra, between the Bengali and Maithill characters of 
that period and most of the letters in the greater portion of this plate, it 
■ may be conjectured that the early Utkala-lipi took its rise from the ancient 
Bengali and Maithill character when the carve or circular matra was 
added to it. As in the course of time, the Bengali characters of the 

Sena kings assumed their modern aspect, so the ancient letters of -this 

plate have gradually developed into the present Oriya characters. 

The language is Sanskrit, prose and verse mixed. Like the other 
grant of this king dated 3218 £aka, published by me in 18931 and 
like the plate of Nrsimha-deva IV, published in the Society’s Journal 
in 1895, the present inscription can he divided into 5 parts. Babu 
Manomohan Chakrabarti has discussed several points at length in his 
article on the inscription of Njsimha-deva IV : I shall not repeat what 
he says. But the following points deserve some notice. 

According to the grant of Nrsimha-deva IV, Maharajas Anarjga- 
hhima-deva II and Bhanu-deva I held the reins of government for 
33 and 17 years respectively. But both the grants of IT rsimha-deva II 
fix the respective periods of their reign at 34 and 18 J ears. Ibe giant 
of Nrsimha IV states that the name of Raja-raja’s wife was Guna or 
Sadgiina ; but according to the plate under consideration, the name is 
Maqkuna. 

In addition to the above, the verses No. 84 and 86 should be 
especially mentioned ; although they have escaped the notice of Mano- 
mohan Bahru vhY 

ii ; [V. 84.] 

[V. 86.] 

* The (white) river Gagga blackened for a great cl itsance by the 
collyrium washed away by tears from the eyes of the weeping Yavanis 
of Ra^ha and Y.arendra, and rendered waveless, as if by this astonish- 
ing achievement, was now transformed, by that monarch into the 
(black- watered) Yamuna. 

l See Viijvako^a, Yol. V. (supplement to the word * '}* For convenience* 

sake this grant- will be marked A. 

Babu reads ' ' t' h' 
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Shining day and night;, making Meru over to the Brahmanas in 
pious gifts, namely, the tulapumsa, (and consequently the gods being 
deprived of their home), (King Kai*a-simha) built at Konakona (a place 
of great renown) a temple for the Sim to live in with the other gods/ 
From the above it is plain that king Nrsimha I conquered the 
Muhammadan dominions of Raclha and Yarendra. The contempora- 
neous historian Minhaj i-Saraj thus writes : — 

4 In this same year likewise (642 Hijra), the Iiae of Jajnagar, in 
order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which Lad taken place the 
preceding year, as has been already recorded, having turned his face 
towards the La*khanawati territory on Tuesday, the 13th of the month 
of Shaw will 642 H. (le. 1244 A. D.), the army of Infidels of Jaj-nagaxy 
consisting of elephants, and payiks (foot-men) in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawati. Malik Tughril-i-Tughfm Khan came out of 
the city to confront them. The infidel host, on coming beyond the 
frontier of Jaj-nagar territory, first took Lakh an- O' r ; and Faldiru-l-mulk, 
Karimu-d-dm, Laghri, who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with ft 
body of Musalmans, they made martyrs of, and, after that, appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati. The second day after that, swift 
messengers arrived from above [the Do-abah and Awadh <kn] and 
gave information respecting the army of Islam that it was near at 
hand. Panic now took possession of the infidels and they decamped/ * 
He again relates : — 

4 After he (Yuz-bak-i-Tughril Khan) went to that part, and 
brought that country under his jurisdiction, hostility arose between 
him and the Rae of Jaj-nagar. The leader of the forces of Jaj-nagar 
was a person, by name Saban-tar, the son-in-law of the Rae, who, 
during the time of Malik 4 Izzii-d-dln, Tughril-i-Tughan-KLiiii, had 
advanced to the bank of the river of Lakhanawati. In Malik Tughril 
Khan-i-Yuz-Bak’s time, judging from the past, ho [the Jaj-nagar leader] 
manifested great boldness, and fought, and was defeated. Again, an- 
other time, Malik Tughril Khau-i-Yuz-Bak fought an engagement with 
the Rae of Jaj-nagar, and again came out victorious. 

4 On a third occasion, Malik Yuz-Bak sustained a slight reverse, 
and a white elephant, than which there was no other more valuable in 
that part, and which was ruttish, got out of his hands in the field of 
battle, and fell into the hands of the infidels of Jaj-nagar/ * 

The battles which according to Minhaj ’s statement appear to have 
been fought under two Muhammadan rulers, in reality took place successive- 
ly in thetime of the Utkala kings Anagga-bhima and his son Karasimha L 

X Col. Raverfcy’s Tabaq.M-i-Ndsiri, p> 740. 

* Tabdqat-i-Ndgiri, p. 762-3. 
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The following is seen in the Cate^vara-inscription of Anarjga- 
bhima II : T ~~ • 

cr^wrtt^ra- 

%^^TCTOinifir qsi?cn I 

«r«ns4 sr ttf^Srisr sr cf?fT 
fN TTftJBcf gJT’gFT-'qsftW I! 

JgVTST wi^pft fnwcr: 

faf sOTT cTt 55® ft I 

4 The Vaikhanasas could not even by their most austere penance 
comprehend the omnipresence and all-pervadingness of Visnu to the 
extent to which the idea was realised by the Tumghana king, (i.e. 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan), when lie began, apprehending Visnu here and 
there, to look around through extreme fear, while fighting on the bank 
of the Bhima, at the skirts of the Yindbya hills and on the sea-shores. 
He alone fought against the Muhammadan king, and applying arrows 
to his bow killed many skilful warriors. His heroism transcends des- 
cription.’ 

According to the above inscription, it was Visnu, the minister of 
Anagga-bhxma II, who fought a furious battle against the Muhammadan 
king, Tumghana by name. The ministers of the Hindu kings of IJtkala 
used to get the title of Santra ; even now in some places in Orissa, the 
eldest sons of the minister-families are enjoying that title. Under the 
circumstances, it seems to me that it is Visnu-santra who has been 
described by the Muhammadan historian by the name of Sabantar only. 
Minhaj says that this Santra was a son-in-law of the Jag-na^ar or , 
Utkala king; but the Cate^vara Inscription 3 makes it clear that he was 
aBrahmana by caste. It was not then customary for a Brahmana to 
take a Ksatriya girl for his wife. Yery likely Narasimha-deva I, /son 
of Anaajga-bhlma II, in company with Visnu, attacked Badha and 
Varendra, {i.e., the territory of Laksmanavatl) at that time. It seems 
that Minhaj, by mistake, has described the son to be the son-in-law. 
Nfsimha-deva I, in his father’s life-time, fought many battles with the 
Yavanas; and after he ascended the throne, attacked the Muhammadans 
several times. The glory of his heroism has been narrated in the 84th 
verse of the present plate. It was this Nrsimha-deva who erected the 
Black Pagoda of Konaraka, famed far and wide as one of the wonders 
of the Hindu world. The 86th verse of the present plate proves that 

• * See Vi$va-k§§a i Yol. YI, Art. u Gafce^vara.” 

* I hope to be able to publish this important inscription in our Society's 
Jmrml. 
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t im ° oi J**f Ah& r * Konab3 9 a was the name of Konarak. 
Tie place subsequently became famous under tie name of KonSrka 
orKanarak after the sun-temple had been built there. 

undeviW PlaCeS mentl0Tied 1,1 % Copper-plate, exist up to this day, 
nndei the same names with very slight variations. For instances- 

Peru-Tisaya is now known as Dera-vifi (on sheet 115 of the Indian Mas 

S6°IZ\ f « Dai ' abe6j Lat ‘ 20 ° 30 “20 c 35'Sr. and Long. 88°1S'45"- 

Sdiii'' ? S ° 0ang Lat - 20 ° 16 ' 21%. and Lon" 

861140 86 13' 50 E. (on sheet 116 of the I. A.). The 

village Edara is now known as Endara (Aindare of the Indian 

oituated on the north of Talagga (Teelung of the 1. A ) Lat OAo.>.v., n „’ 

»a l»». sows-. sLii, » .JS, 

loT °Ltu‘ 6 “ n “ mils fa "» tUe 

och. But they are now included m different pargannahs It mw *h„ 

7® tlo village of Sm.Silo is very w to 

where the Copper-plate was found. p,£l0e 

The reading of the original and its translation are given below. 

Copper-plate inscription of Nrsimha-deva II of Orissa, dated 1217 Caha. 
Plate-leaf 3STo. 1, reverse. 

L. I. I W II 

[^r] 1 ^rff% gr-pefe <* { 

2 * 1 

ftm- irflrfafNcr: srWfP 

^ *rsn§ftffc<r «nFR;?rt nir * 3p$fspp n 
3. ’^ftrMrfwrcr isogtirar: srr^f# w- 

sr^ncr^f^fg | 

4 - i 

ft | pjj 


L. 


L. 


L. 


[1] 


6. ifcfMf^rrpr- 

sRiTfsiwsrjrar i 

1 The bracketed portions are taken from A. 8 Bead \ 
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L. 6 . «rt 




wE^ra^Tgsr- 


L. 7. ^ T_ 

^fan^fNwsx fcrfri^WT;. i 

cpa^xr^rwi^fwcqjiff wrwf*ns 

L. 8 . iNfir^ra^ suifar fsmw ^t^r^rfsr^: n 
cf^J w l ^w *m*PX#*r jpsnrsFSW 
sr^^f *■ 

L. 9. W UcT I^TimT’^mT^^TUT «rt sf^FTT! I 

artier fiw fi M if wft ^ 


L. 10. <r% a*ti ! ^fcrj^ fasR ^ 


L. II. 


L. 12. 


«ir®nr* J^r ^r^lNr % 


* * * 


^ inw* 


crsnfr i i^x- 

L. 13. w*ar* 

Sfra - : I 8 <rpftaV*r: I sry B yX^prxfy: i 
<^5%: I cfcrfaTi- 

L. 14. w i aatfSpctwr cry: 

*rr^p i crat xrrerx^ i aeft s^eit^n I crop 
cRft^Ti; cTcr: *ffc- 


leac! sr» i 

ad ^|TO 


8 Read j 

*, 6 Read ■ \ 
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3 j. 15 . ttw 1 1 i ?rr. 

I cTcft ! cRf: I cWt M«rN: l 

ereft fWF^: I 

L. 16 . Cleft fs ? 1 I cTef: snm: 


cfcf: | efeT: 

W«ITOJ^ JTf- 

L. 17. WfSTg: 

t ^wfrwfrsp i 

«wrat%fcr . 

L. 18. cTefRJT: II 

50*R^fis| efeft sanuffi 
Wt I 




L. 19. 

afSFj m ii 

.. „ , _SV. , _ . ,-. r _ fy * -- f^-r- ■ . ■■r-r-r 

^wwp ’new^prat 

farfiwraifw i^nf^ra^raRi *r%sajcri tftmi 

wm*M- 

Plate-leaf II, obverse. 

f^N [w* ^rarthrs a 


[r 


E 




L. 1. 
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^T^lfwfsr ctf^FT JFT 

L. 4. , it ^ cr^s^igftf i 

t fzt 

crsft 3Tf=T- 

L. 5. 

cr^N;ig;ai3rTTf^ ^mRFR'ffafcr: i 
S|i§ffT IW^WI^rr 5CTSTH: II 

sriwr- 

T| fT-ra -t , x -rT-r f V?, IT J=*V 

*]- 

L. 7. W«! II 

=T JTWcfi 

50f 

3rt 

L. 8. ? wk - ifwr- 

«?w: II 

^nwJTf §t#rR^r fc^spnif srfsr- 

[qT%TDT] 

L, 9. *rfwr ^ i 

L. 10. %- 

f«T? tpr: -gsngf ¥ft<TWT^W ^fTWT^ II 

wffift srpn ct^t tn4- 

L. 11. *?fc twf%=r: i 

?f TTST^erwt tip 3f- 



[No. 3, 

[ 10 ] 


[ 11 ] 

[ 12 ] 


[13] 


m 


[15] 


[ 16 ] 
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L. 12. ■rTSf^lfn? 



. ... 


L. 13. 


[17] 


g ii 

cTcf^lT- 

m 

1 j. 14. 




wWtew wfif^ ffrrar w h 

’WWlsR 

[19] 

L. 15. 

5 (%qr flcRIf 

„ |, • , fSTYmr^T T3TT3^nr ’ZTTZrzX? 


L. 10. 

M i ii<il cf 1 CTT«f^I 

SW 

[ 20 ] 


cnf^n^iifcr: w trrwETi ftRqra crtfap sp^r u 
^rNff f^jrra[T]^T?T5n : ?iicr'i^ ;f §%r- 

L. 17. 

^ qu> 

anaygarTfkr^rm igyferfrfef fairsr??^ ^vsiida&arxn i 


* 

Iff JP$l 


L. 18. 

sfTtrraf 



jnfaarw sfsj arafar srt 53 wfem: srftercj; n 
JZSTf* ! ?$( y*: ^%jr^T7iTcmJi- 

[211 

L. 19. 

f?# 1 



?T^ fttj ‘itv- llfofWT S 3 tl 

_./£ ■ — . . **■ c* S. 

me 

,..^f s . ..^r.. . ^ ... ■'.. ..;,:. ■ :.•''■ :■■}■, y - .' i ~'. :'. : . 

^WtJRpTr 

[ 22 ] 

L. 20. 

f*pg *ft ¥rwe^ i 



f*f&is*r Wf ! ii 

[23] 


3T- 

1 Read f 
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Plate-leaf II, reverse. 

L. 1. iNr: cTErrfts^- 

^T 8 %T: W® * 7 ^ I 

■Sf . .. . ir .. . . 

^srrcnRT^T- 

It. 2. ftpran^f^ ^mfrra 

iftfc’frei f ; 3Tf fWFT 5pf ii 

3T- 

L. 3. ^cT^^nT% 2 

^ 7 *> , . , , £j ,f» *V » ___. 

^ 80581 3ra^TIWlTwt*raT ^ SR- 
L. 4. ' 3ct 3 



* SfTHIT 


L. 5 . w wen? 



crtWt: faf*r 4 sr^r- 

L. 6. WW spfj^nfsFP I! 


[24] 


[25] 


[ 26 ] 


^ iNpr sj^f- 

L- 7. fjr ■g ;gk*rt | 

vmji ^^fcr: srm 


L. 8. t%f?r- 

srraT{% ^srcT ?fcT ^trfaRraT^ i 

f*jf§W : wrt- 

L. 9. tw; 



[27] 


;H| i|p| 

1 Bea<J *N I 2 Bead ign^ | S Read jfjj j * Read I 


[ 28 ] 
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L. 10. q ¥TT ^ cwfq 

-^wtfgsr fe'ccrw?^ wwsr*n jto m i 

<£ v* 

’eft- 



wrasrarg sivst Wcr 

L- 12. m q<PP?T<T « [29] 

qsrrwt quvrar 



L. 13. TTfTcTS^jraa; 

qraf'^yfy si^fliicfTOqraJrJTraTiifsr- 



L. 14. # . ffi rog ffl * ii [30] 

qfUrkwr fm q gi 
t’frfqwq: 

L. 15. 

germ m 

fsm\ «ft neram ^||§| w?r ji%- 


L. 16. *si [31] 

gqfani ^rafcrsftT: wMt^wtTurrqrg- 1 



^qq«nqf^m 


is Kead I 
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Plate-leaf III, obverse, 


1. 

*T STTSTcT- %g[’5TFmcft'5ftr] I! 

wot *dhri srmmfsftr. i 

2. fws ^roukt^ ii 

^^H^srf*T<Tsji ! eTiT gra^ni - f^it 
5 gw#?f[Wtt wfj- 


sifacr sm} 


fl^fTEr*rrewn?sT[^ *rrf%} 
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L, 18. srfgfg^crrf^ftcn: 

W- I! [46] 

#owq fciqfq fwqifar- 
wtfqffr! f%]- 

L. 19. f?nrraw t 

fSpflqq^q wrer qw: ii [47] 

L. 20. is- 

mWeiqTqsiprf: I 


Plate-leaf ill, reverse. 

L. 1. iftr- 

#1 ■re^njsf: fwtq*n w ii 

5TJlffT IIWW! ETT|Ta€tf|rt^: 
fstngfts- 

L. 2. jprrqtT SST^TF^^i|aR{ | 

qfr arqf4- 

L. 3. * *nttn 


qw qxqw?qr qqif« qs^x ’sfftixw- 

v 

L. 4. fqr- =g-?m^ i 

3*X jg^fjxq^q^fiqsTjffcj-: 2 gftf%?nsf qr 
q^qt^TT Pfc(W qwqxquqflT- 

L- 5. fq: |! [50] 

^iV qxqqi-q fwfw^g qqj 
qqT^Jcf qreHqgqx fqfqt%V qq: | 
fqqfq^fq?qaqt f*T- 


Eead q^fr ! * Read f*T3?q^ f 


'"A 




1396.] N 
L. 6. 

L. 7. 

L. 8, 
L. 9. 

L 10. 

L. 11. 
L. 12. 

L. 13. 

L. 14. 

L. 15. 

1 Bead 


. N Vasa — Onpper-plate inscription of Nrdmhu-deva II. 

3f- 


sft - 


^Jqwk^T ft? *MTH l?r: 

crf^T^fiwsfsnrvT- 

^apcfsc% 9 


W * '. : ^ 

^ff*f II 

VMvm sftr ^artvr- 

sfvmt ii 

ftp* nifr?*rftt v?r^Rvf% qitvfN^crl' 

^■ranshri 

t^lffcr SWT?ftr 

feVRT- Vftwftrf ijfep ^gcT- 

|1||| vivztffh ii 

ggrfsp4 %rfta 

5*prftef ^Iu-=TOR f- 


Wfl^Rn « Bead ^1%%! & Omit fin 
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L. 16. . *M 

^sfTJRt tfonf 

■ sf fr [f>n*rf *nsp II 



♦ 

.5cp*t srrssr- 



ww* ! 


Plate-leaf IY, obverse, 


imww} 


'#YT^OS5Ttc[ 


iPflf,'FcT || 


ivfmmZ] i 


[^wm]- 


[Fo. 3, 

[57] 

[58] 


[59] 


[60] 

[ 61 ] 

[62] 


L. 8. 



L. 9. 


L. 10. 


I! 


rtf* 



L. 11. 

WSKt fwwi 

L. 12. «prrfrr^ nf^mw it 
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L. 6. wnw it 


L. 7. 


[66] 


Ssffcqi- 

L. 13. , r s r?F : ^vwctir ^ i 

'era 1 *mr=r ^ ^snwfsw *rNh% fwr 

■T' -_ , > r- : . 

ft- 

L. 14. ^srsrscr- aRi% ^ff%: wft n 

^ ■ 

^TqT 5#tf%3T5T5t[f*r]fV^[«l ItkjST 


L. 15. e n K urgrp ^stre^s# ?m% ^ot^TcT 

s» S, 

fT® Z 


aiapi 

l Read * Read < 


[67] 


[ 68 ] 




.■;■■■ 


lililiBli 
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Plate-leaf IV, reverse. 

€^-ii -j i c t "*N ,, . 

*PsW> fkw ft- 

a, — - 

sw* ^Er^fT t’twgtt'p 

tit ifr: \ 

*riH ^rsr- 

3ncr: ^n^f^tTirairf?ri W*r( 1 ff)wl‘fw it 



5. 


■EfTfflra- 


L. 6. 



^T- 


L. 8. 1%r- 


•'•'■■•: ;• ._: ■ . v* ■ . '. • .. -• • . ' * . ■' ' ; ' - V'-V ' .; :? • ■ • , />,■•;. . "• 

L. 9. srwflhpj 

L. 10. 

wajTFT • 

L. . 11. *r 


'stm- 

L. 12. 4<n ri- 

r nfeo TTf^Tf^^wri i 

L. 13. 



sfjtm vcm ^fr *r 

L. 14 §?r* 1 twfsnr: 

W ^fw^wr: w*?i w 


[76] 


[77] 


[78] 


m 

[80] 


1 Bead 1 
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L. 15. ert I 

r- mcrw’ffT tt?*rcfscV- 1 li [Bl] 


L. 16. 



.**• — 

pR^pF®rai- 


sTYfarf* 5r- 

L. 17. Jifswfaw ii 


;82; 


«st- 

L. 18. f wm sjsmwii *ra=RiT 
{%‘Yw^f stJr^r sp© n 

Trcw^ap^t s *p£r*ri- 
L. 19. sprra- 



JT^ifsr 5g*wg«n 

h. 20. ’srg^rrasn^ a 

wvsf* fiK^ W 

t^fawc^wirfs fans 


L. 1. 


Plate-leaf V, obverse. 

W : I 



fi^WT- 


[83] 


[84] 


[ 85 ] 


1 Bead I * Read ft? I 
S Correct reading is according to A* 
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1 Bead I 

8 Bead *IWrt’fT*rfN 1 


miiiisi 
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L. 12 . crrerfasifolM 

^nwrii xxfi'crt ?rn 


ti- 
ll. 13 . sif«Kftr frffeT<n- 

s*. 

waasiClO 

JL „. . 

cd<soj ^r> 

L. 14 fen ^r^pst! i 

m?r trw w fsncf^f sr^r ^ w 
»rr% ^fofercret *ri- 

L. 15 . far I 

1 srtp ^rg^tftn 

xrNr^ : ^m3if*r 

L. 16 . farw: am^r^rrapftftr n 

STT! fafiT^J ^PfT WcrT'Cf^fcr- 
sffRccrd^rfsnaa: fw$ KFraftsr i 

K fc c i fr f^g r t ffq wPT II 

'afhrrf^ftm^r stRFraccrr#^ 

s» 

[^^T^nfsr T]a:r5r- 

L. 19 . ~ 

gpcTT aTEff^%fecTTf«r 
fSTOTOffl^ 



^owt TWfcT 


[ 90 ] 


[ 91 ] 


[ 92 ] 


[ 93 ] 



[ 94 ] 


Vig- 


1 Bead I 


L. 20. 
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Plate-leaf V, reverse. 

wraww W5- 

L. 2. antfstt li [96] 

<T^3i I 

L. 3. ii [97] 

TOfwsiw sn# giwfMhiT i 
snm ^rflfr 3% *rNi£ ppmr- 

L. 4 *w ii [98] 

7r*r ^tt f^nfcw straw B^raNfrar i 
WT^rcPf ^KT^r iip-T 11 [99] 

L. o. tWTOsrrfsfreft 



*rf^l srsrrefcr w* f^s^r: 

”Nf 

^JTT^T^T 

^TOlfcsf- 

L. 8. 

fsrarf^rrvtwsi^ n?nfacw^ ii 
ffcraW wf^fcPSfcT ppI®T- 
L. 9. «H’cNts[Brarci ^ *£tn *rrcr i 
^Twr«f5r?5refif^ 

L. 10. fer spmwwfET *rw n 


[ 100 ] 


[ 101 ] 


[ 102 ] 
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L. 2. q^raKTfs^raTT*frsr Hiferororih* 


* Read t 


l Head •’ 
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L. 12. «raawi*r 

I! srfr^Wfil'sSt 1 ?? WHS? 

W9?taT*I' SI ^Ti^cf: 

CS. 

L. 14 i %pn§T PTr?ifl 

WHSI II 'S7T 

fm ^HTrf^nfiTcf sf%sfsr trow? '^rk^c 

d 

JPGfTTWRf *?T- 

L. 16. sff^r thrust stfetn trftfwcj \\ j& 

ps-zmx ^ftfJTcf ii sasrsr- 

W$ 5R^ WWt 

L. 17. sffffcT ?TTw4*T^ft®sr || * || JTfT- 

''Tf^fTR sitwrsr i*rt?rcr 
srr- ’ 

^Twf^wff%jcn srtfelM « o ferpwnn 
^rgifroir 

L. 19. ii ® II w w^W'W^ I 

wsigwrei 3(?)wwnfto nw $€Nrpr 

L. 20. to? irfw?r *rNit w’fe'TWT « o g 
STWf%3T SR’fT^f wf^ra^r strt fsra%sT 

C\ v» 

L. 21. fero ii ® ii g^aWrorfl^ ^^OT iqi^K 

w? ii * ii %?TO3>wft^*rre «r?T?®rt¥n 11 <> 11 


L. 1. 


Plate-leaf VI, reverse. 



*T«r&F 

«rr^praiirw ||r m- 
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L. 2. 




^rwwstiiwT fwrsrsj ffsfsre i 
f i*rr^[ wrg- 

L. 8. fm ii 

m wt# fgsro i 

«ff«TfT nftnljfl fwftp w fWf II 

fM% wrat ^ w 

L. 4 frtewfaf: i 

mwmf fw 5nf fr f itPtt fgnpi n 
irmw ^jfSra m wrtoniNrim i 
fic^wrat- 

L, 5. ff fTff{*3cWW I 

scmnff ncrN^fi tnfiftft flftfafip i 

v* 

tf fs scf s w ■%&{■. 5m ^ f^rar i 

V> V> N * \ 

n- 

L. 6. isspn: ft 

fififf cwfwt *nff*sjrn li 

% fTffffl <Fffl 'f^tfsttf ^W^t" 

^ftw- 


fT ff tfxf cftirffitf || * II 

^ =^t ^ *ft II 0 II 

Translation. 

Om ! Adoration to Narayana ! 

Verse 1. May the lotus-like feet of LaksmI grant yon. prosperity : 
her feet, whose nails emitting hundreds of brilliant rays, shine like the 
petals with filaments, and distinctly reflected on the nails of which her 
lover (Krsna), bowing down to her for offence committed to her play- 
fully, looks like a black-bee sitting upon a lotus, 

2. When the ocean of milk was churned by the Devas and 
Daityas, the beautiful Rama sprang out of it, and although 
piva, Brahma, Indra and other gods of renown, present on that occa- 
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sion, looked longingly after iier, she recognised the lotus-navelled Yi§nu, 
the delighter of the three worlds, as her husband : just as in a garden 
of various blooming trees, the bhrcmara (black-bee) has recourse to the 
mango-tree only. 

3. From the lotus-like navel of Yisnu sprang Brahma ; from 
Brahma, Atri ; and from the eyes of Atri sprang the moon whose rays 
illumined the universe. He, although equal to the sun, in his power 
to devour the darkness potent enough to eat up the three worlds, 
surpassed him in transparency, because darkness is seen through his 
person in the shape of the black spot apparent on his surface. 

4. He being a brother of LaksmI gives delight to the universe ; 
being a friend of nectar destroys the poison-like darkness; and as 
a younger brother of the celestial tree Kalpa is enjoyed hy all the 
Devas. But having all these blessed qualities combined in him, he 
defeats each of them by unfolding his purity before the universe. He 
reigns supreme. 

5. Several kings were born in his dynasty. Their glories, 
partially delineated in the puranas, did not stop there. Then they 
became themes for several Mvyas ; and now, as if assuming living forms, 
they are, travelling throughout the world, halting in the ears of the 
hearers. 

6. Where on the face of the earth is so many-tongued a person, 
who can proclaim the great military exploits 'of every king of the 
Lunar Dynasty? The description of the glories acquired by the 
prowess of one of the members of the family (Arjuna) has taken up 
a Mahabharata. Therefore only the names of the kings of this dynasty 
are here given in the order of precedence. 

From Candra sprang Budha, from Budha Anala, from Anala 
Purd-ravas, from Puraravas Vayu (Ayus), from Vayu Nahusa, from 
Nahusa Yayati, from Yayati Turvasu, from Turvasu Gaggeya, from 
Gaggeya Yirocana, from Virocana Sambedya, from Sambedya 
Bhasvan, from Bhasvan Batta-sena, from Batta«sena Saumya, from 
Saumya Aqva-datta, from Acvadatta Sauragga, from Sauragga 
Citraggada, from Citraggada ^i^dhvaaa, from ^fradhvaja Bharmaisi, 
from Bharmaisi Pariksit, from Parlksit Jaya-sena, from Jaya-sena 
Yijaya-sena, from Vijaya-sena Yrsa*dhvaja, from Yrsa-dhvaja Pragal- 
bha, from Pragalbha 5 a k:ti, and from §akti sprang Kolahala known as 
Ananta-varman. 

7. There was a famous city named Hagga-vadi. It was wealthy, 

prosperous and fit to be the abode of gods. Ananta-varman became 
its first king. He and Ms successors were known by the title of Bdpa- 
gagga, . 
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8. Because the adversary kings, (while he was fighting) at the 
head of the battle, raised a tumult (Kdlahala) and (went to) the abodes 
of the gods, his (capital) became equal to the abode of gods and was 
named Kdlahala. In that city several kings reigned in succession, 

9. When the eldest Narasimha is reigning what shall we do here— 
we who delight, in forcibly carrying away the goddess of prosperity by 
conquering the world with our prowess. Let the creeper-like sword in 
our hands exercise in the forest of the necks of our enemies. Let the 
creeper of our glory ascend to heaven. 

10. Of the Lords of men, they with Kamarnava as their fifth, 
while roaming over the world with the object of conquest were in some 
places honoured by their enemies, in others, they had to destroy the 
families hostile to them. In this they reached not only Kalirjga but 
along with it TJdra also. (When they reached there) the Tortoise 
Incarnation of Hari rose, as it were, from the sea to see them, 

11. What more can be said in praise of these kings belonging to the 
Gagga Dynasty than that, at the time when, in battle, they snatched away 
by force all the lands belonging to the Kaliqgas, and the fortune long 
enjoyed by others ; the divine tortoise, the three-eyed five. at Gclkarna 
as well as on the Makendra, the sea, and the sun and the moon in the 
sky, all bore witness to the occasion, 

12. Among them, Kaxnarnava the ruler of the world was the 
progenitor of a line of kings. His sons and grandsons wore kings of 
renowned arms. 

13. From Kamarnava sprang Vajra-hasta as the thunder- 
holder on earth, a renowned king throughout the world and devoted to 
the teachings of the Qastras. He was a destroyer of his enemies and 
provided all the means for supplying the wants of the needy ; and by his 
pure way of living, he was like an ascetic of the first order. 

14. The king of Tri-Kaliigga was not only Vajra-hasta in name, 
but in his deeds too he was like the Holder of the thunder-bolt. Except 
Indra the Thunder- bolt-holder himself, who is there upon earth, who 
can resist the falling thunderbolt, i. e., the attack of Vajra-hasta P 

15. His fame, pure as the moon, spread through all the directions 
of the horizon, and gladdened the whole world. The riders of the 
elephants supporting the eight quarters of the world perceiving this, 
painted the frontal globes of their elephants again and again with thick 
pigment of vermilion. 

16. As Parvati was of Pinakin (Maha-deva), so Faggama was his 
beloved wife: By her, Vajra-hasta had a son named Baja-raja the 
valorous king, 

17. King Baja-raja was handsome like the moon. His glories 
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were as innumerable as the heads of Ananta. He lowered Kuvera by 

his wealth and India by his prowess. _ 

IS. Like Laksml of Narayana, and R5hii>i of Oandra (the moon) 

Raja-sundarl was his first queen. 

19. From Raja-raja and Raja-sun&arr sprang Coda-gagga _ o 
deprive the rulers of the earth of their means of strength ; as 
formerly the ‘ thunder-bolt ’ issued from Indra to lop off the wings oi 
the supnorters oE the earth (he. of mountains). 

oq*' Surely Sarasvatt, the goddess of learning, was his nurse, as 
thatlrya-boy sucked up from her all the milk-like learning even when 
very youn°-. Otherwise how was it possible that he should acquire such 
keen insight into the Vedas, such well versed knowledge in the fastras, 
such wonderful poetical genius, and such superior ingenuity in the fine- 
arts, and what not ? 

21. Excepting the Dik-palas, he brought under Ins control, all 
the kino* of the earth ; and the gems that adorned the heads of the 
kiuo-s unfriendly to him shed radiance on his feet. This is not speaking 
too much in praise of king Coda-gagga. For the full moon, thinking 
that (the disc) his whole body, owing to its similarity with the white 
umbrella of kings, would be carried away by king Coda-gagga, has, 
through fear, ceased to expand his body. 

22. .As an aged person takes tlie k civet (liaud) of a woman duly / 
married to him, he (the king) exacted hard (tribute) from all the lands 
between the Gagga (the Ganges) and the Gotama-garjga (Godavari)/ 
disregarding the powerful warriors who looked on in amazement. 

23. In duels, before the blood, flowing from the wounds inflicted 
upon liis body with the weapon in the antagonist’s hand reached 
the ground, king Gagga with the sword held in his hand cut them 
to pieces and made them lie prostrate upon the ground. 

' 24. When the terrible flame of Gagga’s prowess burned the 
capitals of the unfriendly monarchs, the smoke rising in clouds from 
these cities ascended the heavens ; and the devas thinking that the 
Khandava forest was again on fire got frightened for a moment. But 
soon their fear was assuaged, when they came to know the real fact 
from the enemies of Gagga, sent to heaven by the sharp edge of Ms 
sword ; and surely the devas then began to praise his valour. 

25. With elephants in fury appearing like masses of clouds, their 
temporal juice flowing in torrents and rendering the battle-field inac- 
cessible, the effulgence of the waving swords appearing like flashes of 
lightning, and the clash of the naraca am roaring like thunder, his 
army was very similar to the appearance of tho rainy season. Trilooana. 
vibliu saying that no hero could venture to conquer Gagga,, was hound 
in agreements with him. 
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26. Defeating the king of Utkala .as if churning another sea. Garj« 
geevara obtained the moon of expanded fame, Laksml-like kingdom ^ 
0 dharani ), thousands of maddened elephants, tens of thousands of horses 
and gems innumerable. What shall we say ? Is this the excellence of 
the ocean or the person who churns it ? 

27. What person is there who is capable of erecting a temple fit for 
the dwelling of that great Being pervading the whole universe, whose 
feet are this world, whose navel is the firmament, whose ears are the 
ten directions, whose eyes are the sun and the moon, and whose head is 
the yonder heaven ? In consideration of this it seems that the kings who 
preceded Coda-gaijga did not take in hand the erection of a temple 
to Piirusoitama * but Garjgegvara built it. 

28. The sea of milk is the birth-place of Lak^mi. Persons who 
know the value of self-respect consider it derogatory to their honor to 
live in the house of their father-in-law. It seems that taking this into 
consideration, Laksmi-pati (Jagannatha) surely felt greatly mortified, 
whilst dwelling there : but as soon as the temple was erected he left 
his former abode and has been residing in it ( the temple) with great 
pleasure. Laksmi too, leaving her father's house, is living in that of 
her husband with great delight. 

29. Now, tli ou, 0 Kurmadhipa (king of the tortoises), run not thou 
away; thou, O Yyalendra (king of the # serpents), have patience ; thou, 

O Earth, be still ; and, thou too, O Universe, be immoveable; for the 
lions brought enchained by Gang ec vara in his several hunting excur- 
sions by their furious roar filling the whole universe with the echo may 
terrify the Dhg-nagas to flight, which will make the world tremble, 
which may also happen sometimes under the weight of his feet. 

30. Hotly pursued by Gaijgeqvara the king of the Mandara 
first fled from his -capital whose ramparts, walls, and wide gates had 
been already destroyed by the forces of Kaliijga and then again from 
the battle-field on the banks of the Ganges, his body all the while 
receiving wounds, and appearing like the body of Radii eya (Kama) 
thickly pierced by the arrows of Partha (Arjuna) in battle. 

31. Places even beyond the concave of the world were plastered 
over with the nectar of his fame. People who in their first distress came 
to him for relief got heaps of gold from him equal to their expectation. 
The capitals of his enemies were burnt by his prowess. 

32. The valorous king, after making the Dik-palas on all sides 
as his gate-keepers, enjoyed (ruled) the world for seventy years* 

33. All the qualities of the queen Kasturika-modinx were, of 
such a nature as to elicit the praise of the gods. It was owing to his 
unparalleled devotion to the gods that C5&a«gar)ga was blessed with. 

J. x. 3-i 
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such a wife. A king, unless lie is inspired by Visnu cannot prevail ; and 
so the ruler of the 'earth was not different from Visnu born to save the 
world, and Lakstmi herself seeing Yisnn born in the shape of Coda- 
gaxjga took birth in the form of Kasturika-modim. 

34. By her Coda-gagga had a son, named Kamarnawa. He was 
the only valorous king in the whole world and there was none charitable 
like him, and his fame for glorious deeds done was spread throughout 
the world. He with his fiery strength defeated the sun and with, 
spotless purity surpassed the moon. 

35. Justly the prince Kamarnava was called Kumara ( Kar ti- 
ke ja), for both of them were the sons of Gaggeqa (Oiva and Coda- 
gaijga), both protected the Yibudhas (Devas and Panditas), and hoth 
were wielders of f^akti (spear and the regal power) capable of destroy- 
ing arrogant enemies. 

36. It is well-known that the sea swells at the sight of the moon : 
but never the reverse. But it is strange that at the appearance of 
Kamarnava (the sea of desire) the Kirti-candra (moon of fame) 
began to increase. 

37. In the f'aka year measured by the Vedas (4), the seasons (6),. 
the sky (0) and the moon (I), (i.e. 9 1064) when the sun was in the 
sign of Sagittarius (Dhanu), when all the planets were exercising 
auspicious influence, and the enemies had all been destroyed, the prince 
the illustrious Kamarnava, son to the great king Gai)ga, and the only 
lord of the worlds was anointed king, at which all the universe rejoiced. 

88. The story runs that the crescent-moon was born out of the sea 
of milk. But from Kamarnava sprang both full-moon-like fame and sun- 
like prowess. They too, like a couple, shone over the world, and em- 
braced the adverse kings though they had no liking for them. 

39. In the battle-field, the pearls issuing from the temples of the 
enemies’ elephants broken by Kamarnava’s sword, and moistened with 
blood gushing forth from the wounds, sparkled like stars in the morning 
and evening sky. 

40. In a quarrel between the sword and the prowess of Eamar- 
nava, one saying 4 1 have devoured the puissant armies of the enemies/ 
the other contradicting, 4 No not so, I have eaten them ; ’ the king’s 
pure fame would come as a mediator to settle their dispute and say 
4 1 shall tell you after consulting with the great/ and would thus respect- 
fully reach the ears of Brahma* 

41. People speak excellently of another world having been created, 
in former times, by Mahefa along with the Hiranya-garhha (golden 
egg-born Brahma). But now their speech is stopped, because king, 
Kamarnava before the eyes of all the living beings made the world 
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come into self-existence long before, (Hiranya-garbh a) fall of gold 
(riches). 

4*2. The earth is already burdened with the weight of the seven 
seas, and trembling often calls for the help of Nfigecvara (king of the 
snakes) and Kurmeevara (king of the tortoises). Bat the Creator 
(Bhata) again burdened her with another Sea of Desire (Kamartiava). 
He too on his part, being unequalled in kindness, takes upon himself 
the excess of the earth’s burden by often ascending the balance and 
weighing himself with gold. 

43. King Kamarnava ruled his kingdom for ten years. During 
his reign his kingdom was full of happy and well nourished people, and 
was very attractive on account of several learned Pandit as dwelling 
there. 

44. Maharaja Coda-gaqga had another queen named Indira, 
daughter of a king of the solar-dynasty. In beauty she was like the 
moon-faced Indira (Laksml) bom herself, who is still regarded by 
Brahma as the model of beauty. 

45. Her beauty, character and deportment being delineated in 
most laudable terms have set forth the daughter of the mountain 
(Durga) as a simile. This was not blamable ; and as in this world 
Maharaja Ooda-gaijga was not different from Hara (f‘iva) ; lie 
married Indira proud of her supernatural beauty. 

46. By her CSda-gaqga had a son the illustrious Baghava. He 
was king of kings and crushed the pride of the adverse rulers. All 
the kings frightened at the news of his coronation trembled in their 
hearts. 

47. When the illustrious Baghava became king, all the other 
rulers of the earth attained *t he ultimate object of their body by sham* 
pooing his feet. But it is strange that though rendered destitute of 
their iejah (power and heat) they became mitras (le., feudatory kings 
and the sun ). 

48. In ancient times Arjuna was held the typical example of one 
who possessed hands strong and capable of striking down formidable 
enemies in several ways ; but now Baghava possessing hands playing 
with the heads of the enemies like balls in the arena of the battle- 
field, is looked upon by all the wielders of the bow as their only 
model. 

49. Was he a second Para^u-rama born in the world ! Because 
like Para^u-rama he too uprooted the lines of enemies, made all the 
world obey his commands, devoted his hands to the donation of the 
Ksiti (earth or landed properties), and, like Para^u-rama, he killed 
impetuously his formidable thousand-handed enemy (Da^a-p&iabahu). 
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50. Cutting asunder troops of mountain- like elephants in battle, 
king’ Haghava’s sword drank in a moment the water- like blood, and 
then having become loaded with white fame, like the moon adorned, with 
pleasing lustre, gloried 'victorious. 

51. Wherever kings were unfriendly to him king Raghava 
with his overwhelming power was like the dava-dahana (conflagration) 
to their forts, like thunderbolts to the mountain-like kings, and like 
the lion to the troops of maddened elephants of the enemies. 

52. The king of the 'world the illustrious Raghava* who was the 
crest- jewel of the sovereigns of the earth, ruled his kingdom unrestrained 
for ten and five years. 

53. As Acliti was of Ka^yapa, the illustrious Candra-iekka was 
the favourite wife of the illustrious Coda-gaijga, the king of the globe. 
She was as a bulbous root to the creeper-like extension of the king’s 
dynasty. Of her was horn Raja-raja who defeated the sun by the 
force of his splendour, and filled all the sides of the horizon with the 
fame of greatness derived from crushing kings. 

54. When Raja-raja set out on his expedition to subjugate the 
world, the force with which his troops struck the earth raised a 
large quantity of dust which covered the firmament. The horses of 
the sun thinking it reproachful to touch the earth used to uplift 
themselves towards heaven and the celestial elephant began to strike 
the earth with his tusks. 

55. The son of Coda-gaijga was of unrestrained valour. He 
was famous under the name of king Raja-raja as he was the king of 
the kings. 

56. Having in his early youth taken upon himself the protection 
of the world, -what extraordinary things happened to him whose body 
was like the Himalaya (0 Ye honest hear !). The earth acted as his 
seat, the heaven as his ensign, the mountain ^as his palace, the Dik- 

■ palas as the representatives of his fame, and the verses in his praise 
as his bards, 

57. 0 illustrious Raja-raja, surely your fame gave pleasure to 
the minds of those who could appreciate higher excellencies, and created 
desires iu the innocent minds of the needy. On the other hand, the 
same fame on reaching the ears of the enemies mortified them like a 
dart in their hearts. Nowhere are the followers of their free-will seen 
to act uniformly. 

58. The illustrious Raja-raja the king of the world was the 
possessor of the Royal fortunes of the rulers of the earth, and his 
thunderbolt-like hands were always busy in wielding his victorious 
bow. He, after a reign of twenty-five years in this world, rose up from 
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his throne, shining like pure snow, his fame extending far and wide, 
and Indra singing his glorious deeds. 

59. After him his younger brother Aniyatjka-bhlma was installed 
on the throne. This king was competent in work and a lover of good 
poetry. He was pure in religion, free from any impurity of the Kali - 
age, and his eulogy surpassed those of his ancestors. 

60. On the summit of the mountain of battle, crowded with 
warriors, echoing with the sound of conch-shells, filled with heaps of 
pearls issuing from the gigantic, elephants’. 'temples .pierced with spears, 
and burning with his excited fiery prowess, king Raja-raja reaching 
the heads of his adverse kings robbed them of their royal fortune. 

61. When churned, the sea of milk highly agitated by the com- 
bined hands of the Devas and Asuras produced only a half- moon which 
adorned (the forehead of) Mahadeva alone ; but in the battle-field the 
single strength of thy arm produced ..from the rain- water-fd hara-jala)- 
like sharpness (dhara) of thy sword such a mighty moon-like fame that 
it embraced all the eight Dlk-palas ( protectors of the eighth directions 
of the earth.) 

62. The dust rising at the time of his setting out on expeditions 
filled the sky, and so soiled the body of the kings of elephants (Aira- 
vata). 

68. This heroic prince Anaijga-bklma subjugating all his enemies 
ruled the earth for ten years. 

64. The valiant king Anaijga-bhima was of unrestrained power, 
and as the family abode of the goddess of Danda-nlti (Administration 
of Justice). His conduct was most elegant, being purified by truth- 
fulness, right observances, and correct judgment, and the sole object of 
his life was virtue. His other half was the patta-mahisi Baghalla- 
devi ; in love, that knew no bounds, she was like the goddess Laksrm 
herself. 

65. Her son was the king Raja-raja, who equalled his father 
in all Ms excellent good qualities, possessed superior valour, and assumed 
the reins of government in his youth. . His lotus-like feet were 
coloured reddish by the effulgence radiating from the jewels on the 
crests of the kings bowing clown to him. 

66. His marching war horses impetuously striking the earth 
raised such a cloud of dust that it completely obscured the bright rays 
of the sun, and being spread, far and wide by the incessant flappings 
of the ears of the raging war-elephants, resembled the veils on the 
faces of the eight Dik-gajas. 

67. When, after subjugating all his enemies, the chief of the 
princes, namely the illustrious king Raja-raja, ruled the whole earth 
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girt; by the seven seas,, with superior political abilities, even Madhava 
began to consider the king’s sword sharper than his own discns, Yidlii 
acknowledged his cleverness in the matter of studying the pastras, and 
nowhere was the word Kali (quarrel) heard except to denote the 
yuga. 

68. His sea-like fame, having swollen great!} 7 , inundated the 
world. When small and twinkling stars appeared in the firmament, it 
seemed that the foam springing up from the sea had spread over it. 

69. This valorous king Raja-raja was like Karna in benevolence, 
like Arjuna in power, and like Yudhisthira in truthfulness. 

70. King Raja-raja after enjoying his royal prosperity in this 
world for ten and seven years went to heaven. 

71. This king had a queen named Magkima-devl. She was 

descended from the Calukya Dynasty, and in beauty was like the coast 
of the sea of beauty. . * „ 

72. Of her was born king Anaijga-bMma of extraordinary 
valour an# great personal beauty. His eulogy shone forth on the walls 
of the horizon washed with the waves of nectar-like fame. 

73. The prowess of his arms having rooted out his enemies, the 
tears from the eyes of their wives used to inundate the earth. It seems 
that Yisnu, who is always anxious i o go into the sea of milk, seeing 
the tremendous waves, has twisted his neck in shame. 

74. Who art thou? I am Kali. Why dost thou look sorrowful ? 
Who is there by narrating to whom my condition, I can cross this ocean 
of sorrow ? Tell me, I am myself Hari. Dost thou not know me ? -On 
hearing his reply, Kali used to say, that if thou art thyself Narayana, 
then hear what I say. In the Gaijga dynasty, a king named Anax}ga« 
feKima has taken his birth. He has almost dispossessed me of my 
rights. That king is the sole cause of my anguish. 

75. The Original Being embracing his lotus- like tender heart 
fragrant with perfume of great delight arising from deep meditation, 
and sweetened by the honey of love to God, played the part of a black 
bee. 

76. His splendid sword serving as a harem-keeper for the protec- 
tion of the goddess of Royal Fortune, likewise assuming the appearance 
of a rope for strangling adverse kings, and displaying many feats of 
dancing in the arena of the battle-field was regarded as an unparalleled 
beautiful dancer. 

77. He by. his great prowess earned a mighty fame. His libera- 
lity was so great that even the liberal Eama-dhBim and others were 
surpassed by him.. In fine, he was regarded as another Hiranya- 
garbha : and on hearing this, the great Padma-yoni (Brahman) felt 
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ashamed, and as a' result of this, .the eyes in his four heads began to 
move in vacancy. 

78. lie was endowed with the three-fold regal powers and ob- 
served the tnla-ptimsa-dana. 1 The possession of the whole world did 
not give him so much pleasure as he derived from granting several 
pieces of land to pious Brahmanas. 

79. Attracting the hearts of deer-eyed girls, and crushing those 
of the enemies, the king, who was anxious that learned men should 
know the meaning and construction of his name most appropriately 
assumed, the title of Anagga-bhlma. 

80. The king Anaijga-bhlma the beloved of his servants, after 
ruling the earth by force of his mighty arm, for thirty-four years, went 
to the abode of the gods. 

81. From Aditi-like illustrious Kastura-devI and the Kacyapa- 
like king Anarjga-bhima, was born on the earth the warrior Bara- 
snhha 9 (Yisnu)-like Narasimha, the saviour of the world and the des- 
troyer of the sinners. 

82. The king Bara-simha was always engaged in benevolent 
deeds. Seeing Iris boundless charity, it was thought, as if Bara-simha 
(Visnu) himself had been born in this world in order to wash with the 
water of profuse charity, his hands formerly polluted by the blood of 
the king of the Asuras (Hiranya-kaeipu). 

88. He was fanned from both sides with two -white camaras, and 
a white umbrella was spread above his head. The room in which he 
sat was built of white elephants’ tusks. The sight of it led a visitor 
to believe that the Goddess BhavanI thinking him to be his own son 
had taken him on her lap, and for this reason his feet are always rested 
on the victorious lion-seat. 

84. Bay, G'axjga herself blackened for a great extent by the flood 
of tears which washed away the collyrium from the eyes of the Yavanis 
of Radha and Varendra, and rendered waveless at his extraordinary 
deeds, was (I think), for that time transformed by this prince into the 
Yamuna. 

85. The eight mountains and the eight elephants of the quarters 
which bear tbe burden of the earth all lie upon his hand, So when he 
weighs himself against gold in the Tulajmru&a ceremony, where shall 
the single golden mountain, Sumeru, the abode of gods be ? 

86. Shining day and night, and making Meru over to the 
Brahmanas in pious gifts, namely, tulapwusa, king Bara-simha built 
at Kona-kona (a place of great renown) a temple for the sun to live 
in with the other gods. 

87. Whose fame pleasing to the sight after traversing the eight 
I Presents of gold, jewels, and other ornaments equal to a man’s weight. 
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sides of the earth and feeling hungry, consequent on the fatigue sustained 
in the struggle, used to drink water from the Lavana (salt) and Iksu 
(sugar-cane) seas. But this proving insufficient, she used to cross over 
the Sura (wine) sea. Then partaking of the health -giving Bar pi 
(clarified butter), tasting Dcidhi (card) and satisfied with Dugdha (milk) 
(from the seas bearing these names), she appears washing her hands 
and mouth in the various seas. 

88. The king surpassed all in his strength of arms, and crushing 
his enemies all over the earth, enjoyed the unsurpassed pleasure of his 
kingdom for thirty-three years. He relinquished all attachment towards 
earthly affairs ( sneha ), and just as a lamp when its oil ( sneha ) is 
exhausted, is extinguished by the fall of a great fly, so death extinguish- 
ed his flame of life. 

89. By Sita-devI the daughter of Mala-cancLra, the . king had a 
son the illustrious Bhanu-deva, like the Bhanu (the sun) himself, 
who brought good days to the world. As the Bhanu (the sun) opens 
the Padmas (lotuses), brings languor to (i.e., shuts) the Ka ira vas (water- 
lilies), destroys the intense Vrtra (he., darkness), and places Ins feet 
upon the summits of the para-dliaramAflirt, (i.e., principal mountains 
namely: D’daya-giri and Asia-giri), so king Bhanu-deva diffused Pad m a 
(wealth and prosperity), brought languor to the Kaimvas (enemies) 
destroyed the hostile Vytras (enemies), and placed his feet upon thdj' 
heads of the para-dharani-bhrt (other kings). 

90. For the welfare of his kingdom, he kept sixteen ministers ) v/ 
well versed in politics, capable of destroying enemies by feats of strategy,! 
of virtuous character, and of unfailing resolution. That illustrious and' 
fortunate king used to govern the empire with their advice. 

91. He whose weapons although kept closed in his hands is 
ISfirbliara-data (i.e., capable of killing all the enemies or very much 
bountiful), although trembling, is good in fighting capacity, and al- 
though of fierce attitude, is Krsna-^axfira (i.e., of attractive appearance 
like Krsna.) 

92. Continually partaking of Jravis ( clarified butter) in his inces- 
sant sacrificial ceremonies, Hari, suffering from indigestion, sleeps a long 
and profound sleep in the sea. Agni (the fire-god) vomiting smoke 
had recourse to the salt-water (as a remedy for indigestion) in the form 
of Yadava (sea-fire); and Civa though he safely drank the Kaia-kuta' 
(fatal poison) was attacked with pula (i.e., acute internal spasm.) 

98. What shall we say of him ? he crippled very much the 
fame of other kings for liberality. Having conquered their wealth, at 
the advice of his ministers he gave away Kanakacala (the golden 
mountain), Kamadlienu, and Kalpaclruma to them. 
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94 Tlio unrivalled king granted, with proper ceremonies, to good 
Qrofcriya Bralimanas, on© hundred pieces of land highly decorated with 
large an, cl beautiful edifices, ' shaded by numerous gardens of mango, 
cocoa-nut, plantain and several other trees, after having the gifts 
inscribed on copper-plates. 

95. When King Bhanu-deva had reigned for eighteen years, 
"Dhata was perplexed with the question as to -which of the four donors, 
namely, the Cinta-mani, the celestial tree (Kalpa-drmna), the Kama- 
dhenu and the king Bhanu-deva was the best, and summoned the king 
to appear before him for judgment. 

96. As L alps ml is of Narayana, Jakalla-devI of the Cfilukya 
dynasty was the beloved wife of Bhami-deva. 

97. -By her was borne the valorous and illustrious king Hrsimha, 
destroyer of all his enemies and the saviour of the Gaijga dynasty, 

98. (He acquired fame) like Arjuna in handling weapons of war, 
Vrhaspati in fastrik knowledge, Ivarna in making presents, Bluma in 
valour, and Kama- deva in beauty* 

99. In obedience to his mother, he issued one hundred pasanas to 
Bralmianas, and also other presents of great value, 

100. When the most valiant and illustrious Hrsimha-deva as- 
cended the throne, his feet dazzled (the beholder) with the light emitted' 
from the gems that adorned the crowns of other kings. All the adverse, 
kings, frightened, broken-hearted, and intent only on saving 1 their lives, 
betook themselves to mountains. 

101. When he began to rule the world, the Kulacala, the Kurina- 
raja, the Kaga-raja and the elephants of the quarters unburdened them- 
selves of the load of the world and took rest; and the disorder of their 
beads having disappeared, they reposed happily and blessed the 
king. 

102. When the king sets out on elephants to battle, what hero is 
there on earth who would bear the weight of fighting, when we see 
that a single creeper-like sword held in his rain-bow -like hand spreads 
terror on all sides ? 

103. He was fierce by reason of his sword, and, violently robbing 
the hostile kings of their immense wealth equal to that of the Kalpa- 
taru, presented them to Bralmianas, with his sprout-like hands which 
were as ornaments of the earth, and shone beautifully wetted by the 
water of charity. 

104. He placed his lotus feet upon the heads of all the kings of 
Ms time. W hat description can we give of the glory and prowess of 
the king P When the Dig-gajas, on hearing, from the lips of Kinnaras, 
songs of his fame, used to cease undulating their ears, the large black- 

3, i. 3o 
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bees sitting comfortably, drank the ichor issuing from the heads of the 
elephants. 

105. Being resolute, his prowess never received any check. Tim 
kula-parvatas , at the time of his sacrificial ceremony seemed like cooked' 
flesh placed on bars, and the four seas looked like caldrons. Even the 
sub, the giver of a thousand rays, becoming bewildered, was seen 
• -wandering about in every direction. 

(Pt. v. Kev. L. 16-19) Hail Fortune! In tbe faka year 1217, 
decorated with all the epithets such as the Lord of the fourteen worlds, 
&c., the illustrious king Yira 1ST ara-.Simha-d.eva, in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, on the sixth day of the bright fortnight of Simha (Leo), 
Monday, in the city of Eemnna, at the merry time of a new conquest, ■[ 
in order to grant 50 vatikas of land, out of the several pieces of land I. 
set apart by Hali Prahlada Mudala for granting to pious Brahmanas, 
(Pt. vi. Ob. L. 1-21) while on the hanks of the Ganges at the time of a . 
lunar eclipse, to Kumara Mahapatra Bhima-deva Jarman of the 
Ka^yapa gotra, Kacyapa, Apasara, and Naidhruva Pravaras, and a 
reader of the Kanva-pakha of the Yajurveda, gave the two villages ; 
namely : jjSdaragrama within the boundaries of the Bera-Visaya, and 
according to the Nala- measurement of £rl Karana yiva-dasa lying from 
the (half dant}a?) boundary line of the village Malo-pura on the north 
to the drinking-water-supplying reservoir of Talai^ga-grama, and from 
the western bank of the pond of the village Sahasapnra on the west to the 
embankment (Htdct ?) on the boundary line of the village of Vibhftti- 
pada on the west. Gut of the 42 vatikas, 16 manas and 12 gunthas of 
land contained within these boundaries deducting 8 vatikas and 9 mams 
as already granted to gods and Brahmanas or comprising cow- grazing 
•fields, ponds, &c., the remainder 34 vatikas, 7 manas and 12 gunthas . 
Secondly : — The village of Simaila within the boundaries of Svarjga- 
Visaya according to the A r aZa.~measnrenient of the above-mentioned ^iva- 
dasa and lying from the boundary line of BMma-narayana-pura on the 
west, to the boundary of Khan da-sahi village on the east, and from the 
half-boundary line (?) of the village Veda-pada on the south, to the 
boundary line of Ghdda-pala village on the north ; out of the 33 vatikas , 
13 manas, and 6 gunthas , deducting 10 vatikas and 12 manas as already 
granted to gods, and Brahmanas or comprizing grazing* fields, drinking* 
ponds, &c., again from the remainder 23 vatikas, 11 manas (?), and 6 
gunthas , deducting 7 vatikas, 8 manas and 18 manas ( gunthas ?) according 
to the measurement of Candra-dasa Karana, and lying from the Vat a, 
tree on the boundary of the village Ka-ild on the west, to the Vata tree 
at the middle of the field of village Sunailo on the north, to the Vata 
(Ficus Indica) tree on the boundary line of the village of Veda-pada 
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on the south ; the' remainder 15 vatikas, 12 mams , and 13 guntMs. 
These two Tillages together making up 50 vatihas of land free of any 
obligation, are granted by regular deed of conveyance including every 
tiling, land and water, with shades and marshes, <&c., for as long as the 
sun and the moon endure : In this granted portion of land named Gaijga- 
Marasimha-pnra one mtika is granted to the Sevaita Allala-natha 
§arman of the Putimasa gotra, reader of the Cakala-Oaklia of the 
Rgveda ; half a vatika to the coppei'-maker (Tamra-kara) named Nadi/ 
As a part of this grant, — Nori <prestlii son of Purai ^resthi, son of 
EZQmati Mai]kn Cresthika of TJeada village in the middle of the 
South Jliada-khanda ; Dhittu Velali, grandson of Maha-deva Velali 
a Tambuli of the village of Kanta-padi-hatta ; the Tazora-kara 
named Amnai of Purusotfcama-pura Usthall ; and the Kamsa-kara 
named Madai of Veda-pura Usthall. 

(Plate vi. reverse, L. J-6). In order to reap the harvest (gain the 
fruit) of my gift and of preserving it, O you future kings 1 obey this 
my religion, as long as the moon and the stars endure. O Ye Kings, 
suspect not it to be fruitless because granted by another; there is 
greater virtue in preserving the grants of others than in making grants 
oneself. 0 Yudhi-sthira ! the principal of the intelligent, keep care- 
fully the grants either by yourself or by others ; for preserving gifts, is 
far superior to granting them. Whoever forfeits lands granted either 
by himself or by others becomes a worm in excrement, and there rots 
with his ancestors. Those who take away the land become black serpents 
in the hollows of dried up trees in a forlorn and waterless wilder- 
ness. He who robs a single cow, a single gold coin, or even half a nail 
of land, remains in hell until the fiual deluge. The religious acts 
performed even by an enemy are respected by the high-minded ; because 
the enemy only is their enemy, religion is enemy to none. Of the 
future kings of this world whether horn in the dynasty of my own 
or in the dynasty of any other king, whoever with mind unstained by 
vice, maintains this my religious act, I bow before them with my 
palms held side by side and raised to the forehead. 
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On two Unrecorded Sculptures in the Anania Cave , Khandagin. — By 
Alexander E. Caddy. .« 

[Read, February, 1896. J 

Dining my visit to the cave-holding hills of Orissa, the sandstone 
outcrop of Udayagiri audKhandagiri, some twenty miles south of Cuttack, 
1 had an opportunity of. making a careful search through the various 
caves for objects of interest -which might have escaped the scrutiny of 
previous visitors, and I was surprised to find there were still Art and 
Archaeological treasures which had been unrevealed to Fergusson and 
his emissaries, to Mr. Locke and his troop of students, to Dr. Rajen- 
dralala Mitra and his men, and all the later visitors, official and other- 
wise, who had been to these hills. 

My own mission was to bring away casts of Acoka inscriptions 
found among the caves, the Aira Raja’s inscription in the Hath! 
Gupha, and such dedicatory tablets in A^Ska character as were to be 
found in several of these caves, and which were mostly figured in Cun- 
ningham’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum . I was also commissioned to 
photograph whatever of allied interest came in my way. 

It occurred to me as very curious that no success had attended 
repeated visits to this cave in discovering the subjects represented on 
two of the four tympana between the arches over the lintels of the three 
doors and one window that opened into the inner sanctuary, seeing that 
more than half of each tympanum was there. They were sculptured but 
unintelligible. The grime of centuries and successive incrustations 
from the cells of the steel-blue hornet had sufficiently obscured them to 
make it hopeless for the casual observer to make anything of them. 

It was now an easy matter to set workmen on the tympana to clear 
out the resinisecl wax with bamboo scoops and presently the sculptured 
surfaces were exposed. In the meantime I had devised a preparation 
which would facilitate the photographing of this intensely blackened 
stone. A ley of clay and soap, passed through a muslin and applied with 
a fiat brush, much as a painter applies the 4 drag,*’ shows up a low relief 
with great elect. I photographed the newly exposed sculpture after 
using the preparation. 
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The Anania Cave temple had been explored with great care. Every 
inch of it had been measured and recorded by men who looked upon it 
as one of the most important caves in Orissa. Some effort, too, had been 
more recently made by Fergus son, who had visited Orissa nearly half a 
century ago, to discover the subject these tympana bore. At his rep nest 
the then Commissioner of Orissa sent Mr. Phillips specially to examine 
this cave and report on these tympana — unsuccessfully evidently, for we 
find Fergusson at last driven to surmise, writing thus in his and Dr. 
Burgess’ book on the caves of India. 
m Ci From our knowledge of the sculpture of the Bharat tope we may 
“ safely predicate that in addition to the TREE and the image of SRI 
“ the remaining Tympana were filled, one with the representation of a 
“ WHEEL, and the other of a DAGO BA. The last three being prac- 
u tieally the three great objects of worship both, here and at Sanchi.” 

I am sorry my facts do not substantiate this surmise. The series 
of sculptures on the semicircular tympana begins at the left with the 
apotheosis of the four-tusked elephant, or Gaja-raja, followed by Bury a 
in a quadriga, the worship of pri, and the tree, thus:— 



We have here then for the fii*st time the unique lotus-worship 
offered to the lordliest of elephants. The four-tusked one occupies the 
centre, huge but ungainly. The sculptor has set himself the task 
of representing in low relief every limb and feature of his great 
bulk en face . The left-hafid corner of the tympanum bears a sun 
image and a well drawn female elephant, in profile, trailing a long 
lotus stalk, 'whose flower she is holding up to the Gaja-raja. A lotus on. 
the right of the elephant is held up similarly, but the female elephant is 
wanting. 

In the Museum on a medallion, now on the centre table in the long 
southern gallery, there is a representation of a many-tusked elephant 
.Bodhisattva. Here a hunter sent by queen Culla Subhadra (one 
of the two queens of the Chadanta elephant in her former life) 
treacherously wounds the elephant king from a pit. Being discovered 
by the six-tusked elephant, the hunter throws a yellow garment over 
himself, but to no purpose. The magnanimous one spares him and 
learns his mission,— to saw off his tusks and carry them to Culla 
Subhadra. Being desired to proceed' with his task, he does so with 
difficulty, whereon the king of elephants takes the saw in his trunk, 
completes the severance, and then dies. 
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Tlie Bliarat medallion represents the six-tusked elephant near the 
centre to the right of a banian tree, whence he has advanced to the 
■right margin. In this second figure is seen the arrow which has wounded 
. him in the navel, also the hunter plying his saw, but the portion of stone 
which should have borne the tusk is chipped off. A female elephant 
his queen Maha Subhadra, stands by him during the great crisis. 

The birth story, which is admirably told inDr. Anderson’s catalogue, 
concludes with the narration of how queen Cull a Subhadra died of 
grief and misery for the cruel destruction of her former lord. 

In the Orissan sculpture of the apotheosis of the elephant king 
he is represented with four tusks only and both his wives are in atten- 
dance. 

The second tympanum figures Surya in his quadriga. The u seven 
bay steeds ” or “ seven lucid mares ” give place to the Western idea of 
four horses drawing the Sun-chariot, whose front suggests the shield so 
frequently used as a Buddhist symbol in these caves. 

He stands in the centre of his chariot attended by his two wives, 
Samjna and Chaya. An umbrella covers him. To his right is figured 
the Sun, and on his left we see the Moon in her first quarter. In the 
corner is Rahu with his Thyrsus and Amrta Y ase. The supporting figure 
on the opposite side and the better portion of two horses are missing. 

This subject occurs among the Bodh G-aya sculptures. It is figured 
on one of the rail pillars now in the Mahant’s house ; and this gentle- 
man kindly let me make a mould from it' last January. I did not 
then know there was a cast in the Museum already, the gift of Dr. 
Mitra, from the same source. 

Surya here stands in a large chariot, The front of which resembles 
the carapace of a tortoise. His attendant wives shoot ray-arrows from 
the chariot. An umbrella covers him, while halo- like rays emanate from 
his person. The quadriga here more closely resembles the Western 
model. The composition does not admit of accessories as the semicircular 
tympanum does. 

Note . — This representation of Surya in a quadriga was also in vogue in GandliEra 
and Udiana. A small group in the museum represents him thus ; while two large 
capitals of Indo-Corinthian Columns found by me in the Swat valley show the 
remains of a very fine sculpture of Surya in his quadriga. 


A. E. C. 
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J. Tibetan Guide-book to the lost Sites of the Buddha* s Birth and Death.— 

. By L. A. Waddell, M.B., LL.D. 

[Bead, August, 1896]. 

I am surprised that no one seems to have noticed that the Acoka- 
ediet- pillar, which was found three years ago in the Nepalese tarai by 
a Nepalese officer on a shooting excursion, has an importance far beyond, 
that of its own mere inscription, interesting as that is, for it supplies a 
clue to the hitherto undiscovered birth-place of (Jaky a Muni, which 
after Bodh-Gaya was perhaps the most celebrated Buddhist shrine, 
and which at Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in the 7th century A.D., contained 
magnificent structural remains including several inscribed Acok a- pillars 
and a monastery with 8,000 monks ; and its exploration must throw a 
flood of light on the origin of the Qakya race and other problems of 
those almost prehistoric times in which Buddhism had its first begin- 
lugs. 

This pillar of Konakamana in the Nepalese tarai , appears still to be 
fixed in its original position; and that most trustworthy topographer, 
Hiuen Tsiang, records that the 4 city * of Kapilavastu lay within seven 
miles or so to the north- west of this very identical pillar. 1 Fa Hi an 
also states that that town lay one yojana (about 7 miles) to the west of 
the stupa of this pillar . % 

This important indication which this new Azalea-pillar affords, 
struck me at once on reading Professor Biihler’s translation of its in- 
scription in the Academy of April 27th of 1895 ; but I find that the 
full official report on the pillar contains no reference to the indications 
■which this pillar supplies us with in regard to the site of Kapilavastu 
and its suburbs. 

It is true that General Cunningham and one of his most incompe- 
tent assistant s, some years ago claimed to have discovered this long lost 
city in the village of Bhuila in the Basti district of the N.-W, Provinces; 
but that this identification was altogether false, like the General’s identi- 
fication of the not far distant Kasia as the site of the Buddha’s death, must 
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immediately be evident to anyone who takes the trouble to look into his 
reports on the subject and to compare these with the accounts of Hiuen 
Tsiang and Fa Hian, which are our chief guides on this question, Not 
only are its position, topography, and surroundings quite out of keeping 
with the’ recorded description, but no characteristic structural remains 
were obtained on digging, . 

Now, however, we seem to have in this Nepalese pillar a guide to 
carry us to the very spot. 

This pillar of the shrine of the Buddha Konakamana lies in the 
Nepalese tarai near the village of Nigliva, thirty-eight miles north-west of 
Uska on the Bengal and North-Western railway, in the north of the 
Gorakhpur district of the N.-W. Provinces, The ruins of the town of 
Kapilavastu ought therefore to be found within about 6 or 3 miles to the 
north-west of this pillar, (30 li to the S.-W. and thence 50 li to the N.) 
The Lumbiih garden should lie a little to the north ; and about 5 miles 
(30 li) to the south-west should be found the old town of 4 Napiki 9 with 
the relic-stupa of the Buddha Krakucchanda, which also has its inscribed 
Acoka-pillar. 1 

In this connection, I have found in the possession of a Tibetan 
Lama, a guide-book to the Buddhist shrines of India which also 
places Kapilavastu near the hills on the frontier of Nepal, This guide- 
book is in MS., Tibetan, and its author has apparently not visited India 
himself. It is compiled, he says, partly from the records of Hiuen 
Tsiang and the Indian 4 Gau-pan,’ and partly from hearsay narratives of 
pilgrim monks. But its chief value lies in the fact that it gives the re- 
latively modern names of towns and rivers en route , It has no date, 
probably it is not more than a few centuries old. I here extract the 
paragraphs bearing upon the sites in question : — 

“ Going from that place ( Banaras ) not far to the north-west is 
the country of Kosala, now called 4 Tiksa 9 or 4 Ayodkya,’ situated on 
the bank of the river named 4 Dhoa-ha 9 ( P Dewa) or 4 Sarjapu.’ 
Here in this country was the great city of fkavastl, * containing the 
palace of King Prasenajit, but now traces only remain of the fort, 
which is called Kosala-puri. Inside the fort are traces of the stupa 
built over the seat of the Guide (the Buddha) when he preached here, and 
also several other stupas founded by the faithful ones. On either side 
of the eastern gate of the city, is a long stone about fifteen fathoms. 3 
A little farther off is a gilded brass 4 * image of the Guide in a great- 
brick building, but I have not heard clearly whether it still exists. 
To the south of the city about four or five hour’s walk there is the 
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Viliam of Jetavana where the past -Buddhas preached. Near that 
place is a well where the Buddha washed his 'hands and there, is- also a 
dwelling where the revered Caripulru humbled the pride of the miracle* 
worker Maudgalyapiitra. 

4 “ Three or four hours journey to the north-west of Jetavana, 
is a dwelling called 4 the eye-seeing sln-iue ■’ 1 where traces of ilia Guide 
and of the revered disciples are said to remain up till now. To the 
north-west of that place and north of Ay fid hy a is a great fort called 
• Khaoion.’ In the eastern portion of the Jefca forest is a shrine where 
the Buddha preached to the infidels, and several other shrines at each of 
which king Aeoka is said to have built a stupa. 

44 From here, eight or nine days journey to the east, stands the 
city of Kapil a, the birth-place of our Guide. It was called 4 Kapil a * 
or 4 the tawny colored town ; ’ g at present it is called 4 Jaya-sipata * 
or ‘the dwelling of victory . 3 One (to reach it) goes through a 
conn try "where there is a new city called - 4 Shi- lean ta-pura ’ on the bank 
of the river Bohita which dows from the north-east t}o : the south-west.. 
On the northern (or to the north of the) bank of the river 'Bohiia are 
the towns called * Kachi-li-bm/ and hBa ; l-po-garhy /(which; , literally, 
means the Nepalese fort, but it may be intended for * Balaul-garhi ? or 
4 Pal-pa ’• of the Nepal sub-Himalayas due north of Gorakhpur), and the 
hill of the ‘ Thag-po * country. 4 Not far from that hill is a small 
city called 4 (r) Do-na-ko-ta ’ (or P (Jilanakota ), 6 from which after 
two or three hours walk to the west, are the traces of Kapil a city 
(? now) called Kapil a- dl ( ? dlli), which is described by Gau-pan aiul 
in the travel-records of Tharj-sirj (Hiuen Tsiang) and in several suiras. 

“ In the middle of the city are traces of the palace of ptiddhddana, 
with an image of the king. Near the palace is also an image of the 
queen Mahamaya (■.?' now) called ,Mahtt-ydginh : Near that place is the 
dwelling where the G uide was born, with his image. North-east of that 
place is a stupa erected by A^oka where the king was given a name by 
the Rsis. In each of the four gates of the city is an image of the ‘ Youth 
Siddliartha/ 6 with a picture of the miseries of birth, old age and sickness, 
and of death, and of the (happiness of the) ascetic. In the north-west of 
the city is a shrine where the pakya (youths) were drowned 7 by 
4 Yirudhaka.* The many hundred and thousands of the stupas of their 
bones as described by Thaq-ziq were seen by some Acaryas. Outside the 
southern gate of the city is a stupa erected at the spot where the Buddha 

1 Mig-«ithoh-balii-^nas. 

8 Ser-^kya-i-prorj. 4 Thag-po-yhl. * Don-grub. 

3 rGyal-balii-smas. 5 rDo-na-ko-ta. 7 sNub. 
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when young disputed with the (Jakya tribe. Near that stupa.- is the 
4 Elephant-pit,’ beside which are images of king Sicldhartha, Yacodhara, 
and prince Rahul a, as described in the register. And lately the 
traveller Lalagi has visited them, and seen feasts held there by the 
people every eight days. 

44 Not far from the city, towards the south is a great temple with a 
stone image of the Yaksa, 4 Increase ’ in a standing posture, this was 
visited by some Ac ary as. 

44 One morning’s walk to the south of that place is a well which is 
now called 6 Rhagavan-suvadi,’ in which it is said whoever bathes is 
freed from disease. 

46 Half a day’s journey to the south of that place are the shrines of 
the previous Buddhas Kopakaroana and Krakucchancla where they 
w r ere horn, as described by Thag-zip (Hiuen Tsiang). 

44 Again ■ from the above-mentioned Bh aga van- suvadi , half a day’s 
journey to the north-east is the 4 Lambuna 7 forest, not far from which is 
the 4 Acvo-tha ’ tree which was held by the right hand of the Guide’s 
mother when he was born. 

44 North-east of that place is a farm called ‘Sahapara 7 by the 
Nepalese, beyond which a little further is a small country, thought to 
be 6 Kaputa/” 

44 From that place, north-east is a thick-forest called 4 Jahri-ban, 7 
beyond which after a little more than one day’s march is Carnal! a- 
desh ’ or 4 Baliya-dee ’ or 4 the powerful country.’ In the north-west 
of this country is the river 4 Jahrena ’ on the bank of which is the Sal 
forest under the shade of one of the trees of which the Guide died, in a 
lying posture with his head directed towards the- north, as described by 
Thaiyzii] [Hiuen Tsiang). 

44 Not far east of tbis is the relic of the Guide which the Indians 
call 4 Krayata.’ Here is an extensive tract of ground of a yellowish- 
earth where the faithful ones sometimes find pieces of relics about the 
size of a small grain as described by the Indians. 

44 To the north of Kapila and 4 The Intestine country and near 
Nepal is i he city of 4 Mu-kham-bu-ra ’ where there is a fortress called 
4 Mnkhyi-drava,’ from which, I am told by Lakshinara Sipgh, (the 
countries of ) Kapila and Magadha may be seen. 

44 Further east is the country of 4 Bhidhiya ’ ( =Befctiah), where in 
the city of 4 Janakapim 7 is a bow ancl arrow of king Rama. To the 
east of the palace of the king of this country, after about three days 
journey, we came to a road which leads to Nepal or 4 Nam-kliu/ 

t Tibetan 7 P 7 eh Skt . Vardham fma* 
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4i Not far east from the country of Taieall. is the country called 
Tirhufc which is .the -permanent residence • of the Kin" of YaiealT. To 
the north of that country, but slightly south of Nepal is the city of 
‘ Mulkara,* to the south-east of which is the 4 Moiirang ’ ( .« Moraug the 
Nepalese farm to the North of Purneah ) where abound elephants, pea- 
cocks and the rudrdksa 1 trees. East of this is a great city called 
4 Sahesa-ganj ’ (Saifganj formerly a large town in Purneah District 
founded by a Muhammadan governor named Saif) which is near to the 
country of Sikkim. 8 East of that place (Saifganj) is the river Kaueika 
(the Kusl), beyond which is Koch Behara (‘ Kue.li Bihar* ).” 

I believe that Kusinagara, where the Buddha died may be. ulti- 
mately found to the North of Bettiah, and in the line of the Aedka- 
pillars which lead hither from Patna (Pataliputra). 

1 Mceocarpus janitrus, the warty seeds of which arc used for Sivaisfc and hauiaist 
rosaries. 

# ^Sas-mo-ljoijs 9 or e the country of rice.* 
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On the Kagnnrl Vowel-System . — By G. A. Grierson, GM.E., I.C.S* 
[Read November, 1896.] 

The only serious attempt to grapple with the intricacies of Kacrmri 
pronunciation is that contained in Major Leech’s grammar of the 
language contained in pp. 397 and £f. of the J, A . S.. B., Vol. XIII, 
for 1844. 

For its time Leech’s grammar was a. wonderful production, but it 
has the disadvantage of being entirely written in the Roman character, 
without any definite system of transcription. He gives lists of words 
classified according’ to their vowel sounds, and extending over eight 
pages. These lists (and I have tested every word in them, in the mouth 
of a Kaemiri Pandit) are in the main accurate, but it is generally 
difficult and sometimes impossible to identify the -words he writes, or to 
reproduce them in either the Persian or the Hagaii character. 

Kaemiri is written both in the Persian and in the parada alphabets. 
The latter belongs to the family of which Devanagarl is the best 
known member, and will be represented (for convenience sake) by 
Devanagari in this paper. The Persian character is used by the Mu- 
hammadans (who form about 93 per cent.), and the parada (Devanagari) 
by the Hindus (who form, say, 6 per cent.) of the population. Carey 
in his Seram pur translation of the Hew Testament (1821) used the 
parada character, . hut since then Missionaries have used either the 
Persian or the Roman character. The Persian character, with its 
facile omission of vowel-marks is not suited for representing the intri- 
cate vowel-system of Kaymiri. And, indeed, to one who is not familiar 
with the pronunciation of the language from practical experience, it 
would be impossible to gain merely a faint idea of the correct pronuncia- 
tion of most Kacmrri words, even from a fully vocalized Persian trans- 
cription. This is forcibly illustrated by the late Dr. Burkhard’s Essays 
on Kacrmri. He transliterated rigidly from the Persian character, 
and hence, as a means for giving a practical colloquial acquaintance 
with the language, his papers are of little value, though of great value 
in other respects. 
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The various systems of transliteration into the Homan character 
with the help of diacritical marks added to the vowels, are based on the 
Persian method of transcription, and have most of its faults. For ins- 
tance Wade in his grammar represents three distinct a sounds viz., ii, 
a* and a by one sign a. Another a sound, viz., a u , he represents by g : 
and at the same time uses the same sign to represent the b in cob, an alto- 
gether different sound. 

The f'ixrada (Devanagarl) system of writing Ktiemirl has the ad- 
vantage of using fixed definite signs for fixed definite sounds. To those 
accustomed to the simpler, if less perfect systems hitherto in vogue, 
it, no doubt, looks clumsy, but, after considerable hesitation, I have 
come to the conclusion that, whether for the purposes of science or for 
the benefit of learners, the only satisfactory way of transcribing Kacmlri 
in the Roman character is to follow the Canada, system with a few 
minor modifications. 

The Canada system is based upon actual facts of the language. 
Kacmlri differs from oilier Indian languages in using vowels at the end 
of a word which are either silent or nearly so, but which modify the 
pronunciation of the vowel of the preceding syllable. To an English- 
man or Russian this is a commonplace of spelling. An Englishman 
pronounces the a in the word mar, in a certain w r ay. By adding an c, 
he gets the word mare , in which the final e, is silent, but modifies the? 
pronunciation of the preceding a . In Kacmlri these silent (or nearly 
silent) vowels are called by Hindu Grammarians, mdtrds, and there are 
three of them, viz.-, i-vtdfra , u»mdtra, and ii-matm which are represented 
in the Ciirada character by the ordinary signs for i, u, and u respectively 
with the sign for virdma appended. The mark is also placed over the 
preceding vowel to show that it is modified. In the Roman character 
they are conveniently represented by a small % u or A above the line, 
a dot being placed under the preceding vowel to indicate modification. 
Examples are hgr 1 , they (masc.) -were made ; l 'car*, he was made ; 

and 4^ hm™, she was made. Speaking very roughly, the first may be 
said to be pronounced something like the English pronunciation of Kyrie 
(in Kyrie eleison ), the second something like core (English mute e), and 

the third something like hiir (German ii). In the Persian character, 

SJ> 

the first is written har\ the second ^ Mr% and the third indifferently 
i jearox Hr. Mr. Wade transcribes the first lc$r\ the second Jcor, 
and the third har . 

Of these mdtrds ii may be said that u and u are as a rule abso- 
lutely silent, while i is just heard. 
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The history of these modified sounds is evident enough. It will 
suffice to take u-mdtrd ' as an example. The Slav krtah, done, 
became in Apabhramca Prakrit Jcariu , from which was derived 

the old Kacmirl 3PS Jcaru. By epenthesis, of which the Kacmirl is 
extremely fond, this became pronounced w&K kaur whence we get the 
modern pronunciation ‘core. 5 The old spelling was, however, retained, 
but the mark of mrama was added to show that the final u was 
silent. So also kai 4 , represents an Apabhramca karii and 

kar $ represents an Apabhramca, ^fwr karici or ^ Jean. It can 
easily be shown that u-matra represents an older t, not an older u. 
Words in u-matra are nearly all feminine forms of masculines in 
u-matra, a fact which explains the adoption of the long u sign as a 
substitute for the long l. 

Sometimes by the addition of suffixes these matra-Yoweh cease to 
be at the end of a word. If the suffix consists of a single consonant, 
they are then fully pronounced (still, however, modifying the preceding 
vowel) and the sign of virama is omitted. In this case, u-matra takes 
the sound of a short German it. Thus, if we add the suffix n, meaning 
4 by him/ to the above words, we get from 4fk km 4 , kgrin 

(pronounced something like kyrin ) ; from kar u , karun 

(pronounced something like korun) ; and from 4 ^ kar®, karun, 

(pronounced something like kilriin ). 1 If, however, the suffix consists of 
a consonant and a vowel, or more, the mdtrd vowels remain un pro- 
nounced. Thus, take the suffix iv a , by you. Adding this to km 4 
we get 4fk*r kgrhv a , (pr. kyrw a ) ; to 4^ kar' 1 , we get kar u w a 

(korw a ) ; and to liar®, we get 4^5 (i kurw a ). Again, adding the suffix 
tha-s, by thee I (was made), we get 4^\Jcav u thas (korthas), masc. 
and kiirthas , fern. 

The effect of these mute or mdtrd vowels upon pronunciation of 
preceding vowels, forms the main subject of this paper. 

Before dealing with them, it will be convenient to glance at 
the Kacmirl consonantal system. This is, in the main, the same as 
that which we meet in the Devanagarl Alphabets, It must be observed, 
however, that Kacmirl, has no soft aspirates (gh, jh, d!i, dh , and bh). 
The letter jh becomes z. Thus from Apabhramca kujjhai , we have 

the Kacmirl TfTsj bozi, he will hear. The other letters simply lose their 
aspiration, e.g., Hindi 4 / gher, surround, but Kacmirl ger, and so on. 

Kacmirl lias developed a new set of palatals, viz., ^ w and si, 

1 It must be clearly understood that these spellings do not do more than 
approximately indicate the pronunciation of these words. The exact pronunciation 
will be dealt with later on. 
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pronounced (and transliterated)' ts,-'teh, and z respectively. The nasal 
na is pronounced nye, and is treated as if it was spelled sg\ With 
Vivama («?_) it is pronounced %, and is treated as if it was ssj ny®. 

As regards transliteration ; it seems to me that the only satisfactory, 
way, so far as this article is concerned, is to follow the Oarada 
spelling throughout. The matra-Towels should be represented by 
a small letter above the line, and modified vowels should have a 
dot under them to warn the reader that they are modified. How 
they are modified is to be gathered from the particular malrd 
which follows, and from the following rules. The only exception 
I make to this system of transcription is the representative of the 
o-sotnid in cob, and the e-sound in ebb. These, in £arada are represented by 
wa (or w) and ya respectively, following a consonant. Thus 5?^ (or 
§[H) twcihya (or tuhya) (pr. take). As this wa and ya do not convey to 
the reader the sounds they represent, I transliterate them (when they 
represent these sounds) by a and e respectively. 

I now proceed to deal with the vowels in due order. The lists of 
•words given by Leech, in his paper above referred to, have been care- 
fully read over with me by Pandit Mukund Ram of Siiinagar,! and every 
word which we have been able to identify has been written down in 
the Devanagari character, and its pronunciation discussed. Many new 
words, illustrating new rules, have also been added. 

W a is usually pronounced as the short a in America. 

The following are examples. 

vatakh, thou wilt roll up. 
pahikh , thou wilt go. 

TW’® mchalcy thou wilt protect. 
XviMjxmakh, thou wilt cook. 

WF9 Iclianakh, thou wilt dig. 

menakh , thou wilt measure. 
asakh, thou wilt laugh. 
dazakJi , thou wilt be burnt. 
fW sffm/i//, thou wilt experience, 

® malakhy thou wilt rub. 

Jchalakh, thou wilt be opened* 
W^^bcdakh, thou w il fc reed yen. 

da la M, thou wilt slip. 

3iK gar a , a house. 

^f^if atsiin , to enter. 

a ty auv t shook. 

1 I must express ray obligations to Dr, Stein for obtaining for me so excellent 
an assistant and teacher. 


m qalakh , a beating. 
icanakh , thou wilt say. 

^§3^ kliatalch , thou wilt conceal. 
'q&%phatakh, thou wilt he drowned. 
Hffm^ganakh, thou wilt congeal. 
mcmahh) thou wilt obey. 
ratalch , thou wilt take. 
barakh , thou wilt regret. 
zarakh, thou wilt endure. 
alalcli , thou wilt be shaken. 
valakh , thou wilt throw over, 
a person. 

galakh , thou wilt melt. 
marakh , thou wilt die. 
tsafakh, thou wilt tear. 
tsalakhj thou wilt flee. 
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In monosyllabic words ending in an aspirated consonant, a takes 
nearly the sound of the a in hat , thus krdkh , a noise, but 
krak a , noises. Mth, a ram, gen. sg. lcat a sand 11 . This diffe- 

rence is nob marked in writing. I shall represent it by a. 

A final a is very lightly pronounced, and is therefore written above 
the line, as in kmk a , above. With regard to final ya, vide post (page 804) * 

This lightly pronounced a also occurs between consonants. In such 
cases, in the Car ad a character, the two consonants are compounded, and 
the vowel neglected. We thus get seemingly impossible combinations, 
such as the word ^ or literatim tsh, which cannot be possibly pronounced 
as written. The word is really pronounced A and means 4 thou.’ So 
also in many other words, e.g., 5? (which I prefer to write ^«r) pronounced’ 

JiW, he hns swollen ; ^ (^«r) d*hi u , he shook out; If («sr$J ) JcH n , he was 
wet; uf (tjr ) r a g, spite; (3T^) gW, he ground: dad*/*, the 

edible part of a cucumber ; bat??*, a flower ; jttott g&t a j, clever 

(fern.) ; Wf\phol a r, 1 a basket. The sound of this letter is very obscure 
and closely resembles that of the obscure vowel in the English termination 
bit, usually called the neutral vowel. It is liable to modification by 
a following A, or u-matra, but its sound is so short, that only an 
acute ear can distinguish its various shades. Wade illustrates this a as. 
well as the a modified by fi-mcitra, by a system which lends to end- 
less confusion, unless some clue is given to the modifying vowel. 

I^wara-kaula in his Ka^mirl Dhatu-patha, also notes a modified 
which is not followed by a matra- vowel. It is pronounced slightly 
more labially than an ordinary a : i.e., a tinge of o is given to it ; and it is, 
apparently, the short form of d (o). It closely resembles the ordinary 
sound of a in Eastern Bihari, which is not nearly- so broad as the 
corresponding sound in Bengali, but is still somewhat broader than the 
usual a of Benares-Hindl. The difference between a is however, so 
very slight that it would pass unheeded by an ordinary ear. The 
sound occurs in the following verbal roots (including their causals,. 
which I omit). It will be seen that with the exception of the roof 
. W? prgkhH , which is hardly an exception, in every single instance the 
a is followed by a compound consonant the last member of which is r. 

1 I$wara-kaula spells all these wiili compound consonants. I prefer, deliber- 
ately, to write them with virmna, and shall do so -in future. Mr. Hinton Knowles, 
whose authority is undoubted, would transcribe these words hitn^, dun lcvU u (there 
is a difference of opinion as to the correct form of the part of the root lets. I. K. 
makes it Id*), and gvJhM. This well illustrates the indefinite nature of the sound 
which, in the Qaradii character, is represented by virama, or absence of any vowel 
whatever. . 
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The examples moreover include every case of ati « followed by sue 
conjunct given in the Dhatupat-ha, and we are entitled to lay down, the 
rule, that" when a is followed by a compound consonant, the last member 
of which is r (or t), it is modified to a. 

vmaxpr ( pr. almost nu&r ) > make 
excessive. 

4oTC j pgj a r- 9 fell a Lem (in sewing)* 
pazPr^ decide the truth. 

4anc path a r (Mr. Knowles would 
write patli tl, r} , clean (fish). 
jprakPt, he manifest, 
phas a r 9 entangle. 
bac a rav , protect. 

cause to he great. 


«cZ a r, he moist. 

^3afC finish. 

4«?5 ob a r 9 cloud up. 

leaner, be impoverished. 


iRspc gansPr ■, 


count. 


4«sy cJu/lc a, i\ scatter, 

4^0®! chQtS?rav, make white. 
wx$X chwap a r (pr. almost chup^v) , 
spend. 

tswakaX (pr. almost 
make angry. [defile. 

tshycii a r (pr, almost ijshii a ry , 
tshyav a r (pr. almost tsliiv a f ) y 
put out (fire). 

'tjjy&X tslmai a r (pr, almost tshut a r ), 
make short. 

dakh<% depend upon. 
tyt£. a, 'i\ make hot. 
ian a r, make thin. 
trats a rdt\ cause to fear. 
trus a rtt'V : cause to fear. 
tnvgg a rdv , (pr. almost 
tmf rav ), make hard. 
ihaz a i\ make high. 
dyd a rdVj make wasted. 
dnvag a rav (pr. almost drtig a ~ 
iav){ price highly* 
xpqX dtvgb a r ( pr . almost dub a r) 5 h ury . 
nafi a rcw, make naked. 
naif rav, cause to shake. 
nwpm*r (pr. almost mm*r) 7 
cause to how. 

J.i. 37 


bad a rav, bake bread. 
4 voT< hanz ( % divide. 


^X 

i 


H'asrc 

•s 

mx 
\" 


hal a r , cure. 

hyanPr (pr. almost hm a f) r - 
make separate. 

■^xi hrtini*r\ mislead. 

raah^rdv^ madden. 
munz a -i\ make imperfect. 
mas% cause to forget. 
vfex (pr. almost mnt«r}, 

make fat. 

mwmul°r (pr. almost tmmd a r), 
make blunt. 

n^X mwad a r (pr. almost mudPr), 
be sweet, 

X^x ratshXr , put in order. 

^\X lygd a r (pr. almost lid a r), be 
yellow. 

wad a r, bury . 

4s? - x vyasPr (pr . almost viz 11 )' ) , decide. 
vyan a r ( pr. almost vin a r) ? . sc™ 
.. parate. , 
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^5 vygtkflr (pr. almost mih a r), 
make fat. 

be 
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swats & rat (pr. almost mU®rdv 
appease. 

swamb a r (pr. almost sumb a r) 
make level. 

make thin. 
hgnd a r , he cold. 


mp*r), 

vw<*r) 9 


5 

ip §5 hwakhPr (pr* almost hukhPr ), 
make drj. 

hvjats a mv (pr. almost 
huts^av), cause to become de- 
cayed. 

almost hub a r) , 


vyacfar (pr. almost vid a r) 
slack. 

TOR. vygp a r (pr. almost 

cause to pervade. 

vyav a r (pr. almost 

scatter. 

4^sy: make deep. 

sawfir, be ready. 

4 «|T sygz°r (pr. almost $iz a r) 9 

make straight. 

sygh a rdv (pr. almost 

sm a rdv), make soft. 

W%X $yand a r (pr. almost sind a r) 
become red. 

When the vowel a is modified by {•mdtrg, it is pronounced nearly 
as the a in hat The i-matra is also very lightly pronounced, both 
in the same syllable as the d, with the d, as well as in its own syl- 
lable. This has led to various methods of transcription. For instance, 
some transcribe by ais, and others by as*. The true pronunciation 
is something like a*sK I prefer to transcribe it by as\ which follows 
the native system. The i-mdbrd is shown in its proper place, and a dot 
(corresponding to the (Jarada ) is placed under the g to show that it is 
modified. The following are examples of a modified by i-matra . 


^nr< hiugb a r (pr, 
conquer. 

hwgm a r (pr. almost hum a r% 
appease. 


®rfK zgr* (saV), deaf (masc. pi) 

khgkte (Jcha'kb?), name of cast© 
(masc. pi) 

$r|% bad 1 {ba*d 0 , great (masc. pi) 

31 fw gat^gaW), thin, weak (masc. pi) 
cupboards 


gs\ pronounced a { s\ we* 

4fx kgr*, pr. ka l r\ bracelets. 

Tqfq pgp 1 , pr. ripe (masc. pi) 

4{k dgr* (d«V), strong (masc. pi) 
khan* (hhah*)) having a scald- 
head ( m. pi) khgt 1 (MaW) , 

Up 4 (tea** 4 ), many (masc.pl.) (masc. pi) 

When a is followed by u-mdird it takes a sound which it is easy to 
describe, but which it is difficult to express in writing. It is the short 
sound corresponding to the long 0 in the English word home . It may be 
represented by 0 , te., the short sound of 6. It has nothing to. do with 
the short 8 in the. English word cob, which also occurs in KapmM but 
is represented differently (see pages 294 and 304). The u-matra itself is 
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hardly pronounced at all Pandits say it can be heard, but when they 
say they pronounce it, its sound altogether fails to reach my ear. That 
is probably the fault of my ear, bat it is not an exceptionally dull one. 
All that I hear is the final consonant immediately preceding the 
u-mdtrd, pronounced with exceptional clearness. In English, we have 
a habit of clipping our final consonants. Thus, in the English word 
bad, the d is only half pronounced-. If we added an u-matra in Kacmiri 
we should to an English ear, only fully complete the pronunciation of 
the final d, .or in other words double it. I would therefore, represent 
the pronunciation of such a Kapmiri word as bad*, great, by hodd, in 
which the doubled d means that the tongue must not only touch the 
palate to get the sound of d, hut must also be mostly drawn back, after 
a perceptible interval, so as to complete the explosion. 

The dot under the a corresponds to the 1 of the Caracla character, 
and warns the reader that the a is modified by the following iwmatra. 

Wade transcribes this a modified by u-matra , by g. As he also 
transcribes the d sound of cob, by the .same sign, great confusion is 
caused to the learner. 

The following are examples of a modified by n-mUtra . 

[Note that every word ending in u-mtZtra is masculine, and that 
all nouns ending in u-matra belong to Wade’s 2nd declension]. 


had*, pronounced bod $ $ great 
sg.) 

khal* (kholl), open, loose. 

4w mar* ( morr ), a hut, a fowl-house. 
4^ dad* (dodd), burnt. 

v» 

khaP 1 , (khottlj a place of can- 
't. 

cealment, a wall-cupboard. 

4k lad 11 (lodd), made. 

44 khad u ( hhodd ), pudendum mu- 
liebre. 

fort* ( Jcoll ), dumb. 
t&z phaf* ( fhoti ), drowned. 

Xjs rat* (rott ), taken. 

4«T mat* ( mott ), mad. 

Igt » (hit), light, gentle (of 


rial* (noli), an entire cowrie. 
44 bal* (boll), recovered in health. 

j 

W bar “ ( borr ), a hoi© in a wall, 


for entrance. 

W gar * (gorr), made. 

TttfZ thad * (thodd), tall. 

VJ 

tsad* (iisodd), a round basin 

* s» 

for milk. 

3ik gad* ( godd), a hole. 

4s tsat* (feoff)* cat [meat. 

* VJ 

44 dal* (doll), the ski id of a gar-' 
44 np' lt (non*), sleeve. 

4*r fear 11 (Morr), more. 

4w gat* (goti), thin, weak. 

chat* (chott), white. 

When a is followed by u-matra it takes a sound closely corres- 
ponding to that of the German M. As in the case of u-matra, paydits say 
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that the ii-mcitra is pronounced (be lt ever so lightly), but to me, all 
that I can hear is the full pronunciation of the final consonant, which, 
under the head of u-matra , I attempted to illustrate by doubling it. 
The pronunciation of the word hgr u , would therefore be illustrated 
by hilrr. Wade represents the ih sound by 0 , wbicli as before explained, 
gives rise to confusion. - As explained before, I transliterate the Carada 
characters as they stand, the dot under the a, showing that it is modified 
by the following ii-matra , and corresponding to the Canada 

The following are examples of a modified by a following u-mdtra. 

[Most words ending in u-matra are feminine, and belong to the 
third declension. There are, however, some masculines, e.g,, ^jsr dan®, a 
pomegranate, which belong to the first declension.] 

\ J 


i 


4% hgr® (pronounced hilrr) a beam, 
she was made by us. 

mr® (mrr)- 9 a deaf woman. 

TO bar® (hilrr) , a crack in wood. 
4*5 ngr® ( niirr ) , the lower part of 
the arm. 

gr® ( iirr) well, strong. 
bath® ( biitth ), a hob. 

4^ dar® ( diirr ), a strong woman. 
4^ iiat® (Mutt), she was cut. 

4s: ml® ( ziift ) torn, tattered (fem.) 
rat® (riitt) , she was taken. 


wat® (wiitt), rolled up. 


TO 

i A 

TO bad™ (biitfd)i a great woman* 
TO* ( gurr ), a pitcher. 

tshar® ( tshiirr ), empty, a bas 
kefc. 


TO 

i 


/char' 5 (hhurr), a she ass. 

TO (wiirr), dried pease pud- 

ding. 

TO (putt), a small plank. 

! ^ 

TO (JcMlft), concealed (fem.) 


i n<n> 

TO (philtt) 

i' 4 ' 

TO 


drowned. 
2 /ad* (yildd), bellies. 


The following are examples of a, which is pronounced as in Sans- 
krit or Hindi. • 


fR wood (masc. ) 

«TT^. hatsh, glass, pottery (masc.) 
^ 1 ?. /md. width (especially of a 
river) (masc.) 

had, a representative (masc.) 
311^ gcil, shame (fem.) 

icihh, name of a caste (masc.) 

^ ddhli, ashes (masc. ) 

■qt^g paph, a sin (masc.) 

lfl*r tah'h, opening in a wall (masc. ) 

*fFsr nad, a sound (masc.) 

Ms, a stake (masc.) 

-dUg't a el ah' (masc.) 


a dancing boy (masc.) 
Q^d, a pillow (masc.) 
cud, centre of a shawl or 
handkerchief (fem.) 

TO3[ mad, working of dough (fem.) 
qfsp bag, a call to prayers (fem.) 
dMd, a bullock (masc.) 
brad, a verandah (masc.) 
i?TW mach, honey (masc.) 

<3[T*T ddn, a cooking place (masc.) 
qi«T pran, an onion (masc.) 

*?W tvdn , a shop (masc.) 
ran y a thigh (fem.) 
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Tlie letter a is often modified to g, the sound of wliicli may be 
represented by the German o. It is, however, a prolonged sound, 
drawled out, so to speak, and there is a touch of the sound of a in iii$ 
English word hall in it, so that d is not a perfectly correct representa- 
tion) though the nearest available. Another way of considering the 
sound is to say that it is something between that of the ea of earl and 
the aw of awl. The sound is a very peculiar one, and can really only 
be learned by the ear. 

The following are examples of this letter, which is evidently 
derived from a long a followed by an original % or y. E, g t as is 
derived from the Skr. asyam , through *ais. 

p9'^’> & ve - 3TW ivfikli, (wdkh) aringlet (fem.) 

lakh, (pr. Idkh) astride (fem.) as, (os) a mouth (tnasc.) 

tv$ish, (pr. wdtsh) deceiv- dr, (dr) a kind of fruit (masc.) 

ing (fem.) pL <4pc dr). 

Wf^l$Mhi (pr. Idtsli) a eunuch grrsr brgj, (kroj) a potter's wife, 
(masc.) (fem. of krai). 

When a is followed by i-matra or by u-matra it always becomes 
modified to g, ^ As usual the i-matra is very slightly heard both before 
and after the succeeding consonant. The u-matra is, to my ears, not 
audible, though the preceding consonant is somewhat more strongly 
pronounced, which I represent by doubling it. 

When a is followed by u-matra it is pronounced cJ, and is so written. 
Thus take the verb tsar an, to sort, arrange. The root is *gpt t§dr. 
The past tense masculine singular is formed by adding u-matra to the 
root, and is therefore tsor u . The feminine singular past is however, 
formed by adding u-matra , and the original a is therefore not changed 
to d, but is modified to a, thus tsgr’ E . So the masculine plural is 

<4lf ’^tsgrl The feminine plural, however, is formed by adding y a which 
does not modify the preceding a, and we have Wi teary<* (i.e., is are, see 
page 304). So also the base WF* bran-, a relation, has its nom. sg. WR 
hron u , and its notn. pi. wfpt krgnl Its dative plural is however, WRR 
kranyan in which the original base WR bran- is retained, without modify- 
ing the a to g or changing it to o, because it is followed by ya, and 
not by i-matra , u-matra, or u-matra . This point is important. It 
explains many difficulties in Kacrnln declension and conjugation, and, 
so fan as I know, attention has not previously been drawn to it. In 
dictionaries, the nom. form ifR hron tl is given, but it would be better to 
give the declensional base sffR bran-, which is the original word. Note, 
however, that a is the only vowel which is modified not only by i-matra , 
but even by a fully pronounced i when following it. Thus the clat* 
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sg. of hmn- is 3?{{*F9 krgnis , not krdnis. This is not the case 

■with other vowels : e.g., the dat. sg. of iffrff path- (feminine) is pothi 
(fully pronounced i), not puthi, while the nom. sg. (with i-mdtrd) 

is puth\ with the o changed to u (see page 302). 

The following are examples of g followed by i-mdtrd. 

3lhf 9[ krgn*, pr. hr (fat , relations, bydl 1 (byd i l i ) f seeds (pi. of 

(pi. of SRtj kron u ). bydl 11 ) . 

dan* ( do'n * ), churn-sticks, (ph 
of don w ). 

The following are examples of d followed by u-mdtrd. As just 
explained, they are really instances of a being followed by u-mdtrd, and 
therefore changed to d. They are all masculine nouns in u-matra . 
The nom. xnasc. plurals all end in i-matra preceded by a. Thus cyon m 
nom. plur. cyan i The pronunciation of the a is nearly like that of 
Sanskrit and Hindi, hut is slightly drawled till it approaches that of an 
in cause , as beSts its derivation from a and u. 


aqfaf mydn u (for mydn- u ) pronounced myomi,my (masc.) 


cyon n (< cyan -“) 
■sftif prdn u (prdn- u ) 
don u (dan- u ) 
kror u (krdr- u )» 
Ht \ hror u (hrar - u ) 
ctir u (car- 11 ) 
WIST favn u ( krdn- u ) 
iftW gol u (gal-*) 
Uon % (t&an- u ) 
dyor u ( dyar - u ) 

Mar* (i&ar-w) 

j oydr u (jp ydr- n ) 
stfpg byol* ( bydl -«) 
dyon* ( dydn - u ) 


cyonn , thine (masc.) 
prdnn, ancient (masc.) 
eftbm, a churn-stick (masc.) 
Jcrorr, a scab 
hwT, a cat (masc.) 
con*, an idiot (masc.) 
brown, a relation. 
jpffW, a kind of grain. 
tsann, he entered. 
dydrr, rich (masc.) 

Harr, he was collected, four. 
pyorr, dear (masc.) 
hydll, a seed. 
dyonn , a foundation. 


The following are .examples d followed by u-matra, (including the 

letter n, which is treated as if it was ny®). ■ 

A. 

car™ (pr. corr), an idiot (fem. dygr® ( dyorr ), a rich woman 

of cdr K ). (fem. of dybr u ) (z^are). 

$ I * 

SfT’V brgr* ( brbrr ), a cat (fem. of Wg qv® ( orr ), a shoe-maker’s awl 


sftv&rdr* 5 ). 


(pi, an/% i.e., are). 
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m itshun, 


ipat®, 
A 


■, to wish. 

yijpiitt, the yoke of a plough. 

When i is. followed by i-matra its pronunciation is not affected, 
The i-matra is pronounced only after the preceding consonant. 

•^f% it 1 (yit 1 ), here. 

f%f% liv\ they were plastered by. us. 

f$?f% mil % reconciliations. 

,f%f% Ml \ pegs. 

fi||% nin\ about to be taken (rnasc. plur.) 
hin\ the neighing of a horse (fem.) 

When i is followed by u-mdtra , it is pronounced yu, and the final 
consonant is fully pronounced, as usual. In such cases the i is often 
written yu, and the w-matra omitted : thus y 

mil u or 3W myul , both pronounced myull , reconciliation. 
fNPrr Mt u or Wcl hyut, by nit, on account of. 

kil u or hyul, hyull , a peg. 

Uv u or lyuv, lyuvv , he was plastered by us. 

neciv u or necyuv necyuvv , a son. 

In the case of three verbs, the different spellings, mean different 
things ; thus 

f%*F nin u , to take, nyun, the act of taking, both pronounced nytmn , 

din u y to give, 3?*jr dyun, the act of giving, dyunn . 

yin u , to come, spT yyun, the act of coming, yyunn. 

When i is followed by {i-matra, it is pronounced something like 

yil , in which ii represents a short German it. Thus 
f%cf liv®, pronounced lyuvv, she was plastered by us. 
fqre phir® phyilrr, she was turned over by us. 

Instances of this are rare. 

The vowel z is pronounced as in Sanskrit and Hindi, thus,— 

■^t*r gin, snow (masc.) 

When the vowel commences a word, it is pronounced yi; thus, 

Iran, pronounced yiran, an anvil (fem.) 
trim, yirun, to float. 

fzg id, yi d, the Musalman festival. 

its* 1 , yits\ so much (fem.) 

When i is followed by u-mdtra it becomes yu, and is so written. 
Thus the word nil u , blue, becomes, and is written, nyul u 

• >£ «\s® J K c\ - 

nydl would be better). This accounts for numerous verbal forms of 
. the Past Participle Masculine* 
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When l is followed by n-matrd its .'pronunciation is not affected. 
The final consonant is merely strengthened slightly by the n-mcUrn. 
The following are examples : 

phtr™ (pr. phirr ), she rambled. 

‘ cir® (pr. cm 1 ), we squeezed her. 
fir® (pr. pirr) we arranged her. 

ytr™, (nr. yb-r), we arranged her (fern.), used of the warp, in w ea\ - 
nig : the object must be fern. 
nir® (pr. nirr ), she came out. 
glr&. (pr. gtrr ), we surrounded her. 
vir® (pr. mrr), a willow. 
z ~ iT 'u (p r> ztrr), a poke in the ribs. 

Mr® (pr. hirr), a head. 
sir* (pr. slrr), a brick. 

Tlie Yowel u is usually pronounced as in Sanskrit and Hindi. T 1ms 

yun, to come. 
nun, saltish, 
his, who ? 
yus, who. 
hum, they.. 
qpt huz, a kind of sweet-meat (masc.) 
spa W'uth, drizzling (masc.) 
sjsT sruth, a sip (masc.) 

When the vowel u commences a word it is pronounced ton, anc is 
often written «£ • Thus 

both pronounced wudar, a plateau 

(fern.) 

wuh, twenty. 


W 

VS. "* 

m 

m 

** 


'iidar or I^ST. wudar , 


^ «Aor It wuh 
^iiXjdar oT^Kivular 

Xunar or sppc 

tiphun or wuphun 
u$h or ||W tough 


wular, name of a 
pargana * 

wunar , mist (fern.) 
wuphun, to fly. 
tough, oats, barley* 
(fem.) 

wufh , a lip (m.) 
wutlwn, to twist. 
umzamal, lightning. 


sgsr nth or g* w# 
uthim or sar«r 

* uzamctl or gsPTO wuzamal u . 

There is also a modified « which is sounded like ^ ^ ^ 

. m, • t vonresent by o. It is very commonly written ua. 

strJSWi. . .n B bt « — * t— * *. * 

when the yowel is initial the w is fully pronounced. 

J. i. 38. 
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8ml* or toozul*, both pronounced ivozull, red. 

4\ " od or Kpif wod wod, the crown o£ the 

head (fern,) 

odur or wodur wodur, the belly. 

Ww olrfiul or wolclml wokhul , a mortar. 

i ^ ~ 

^Wir oihun or xvothun wothun , to rise. 

V* " a - 

When the sound is medial, only wa is written not u: Thus,— 


W 




lf@[ bon , below, 
iseff*? wol , dregs of (fern.) 
trod, scalp (fern.) 
zol, drowsiness (fern.) 

breaking wind (fern.) 
a cut branch (masc.) 

^8 dos, wall (fem.) 

Moth, false, (used as a nomi- 
nal verb.) 
ison , to the four. 
khon. elbow (fem.) 


War. 


dod, milk (masc.) 
feMd, a pit (masc.) 
tso^, a fireplace (fem.) 
moZ, price (masc.) 
path) piles (fem.) 
dokh, pain (masc. ) 
chokh, a wound (masc.) 
nog, a daughter-in-law (fern.) 
khrokh, a snore (masc.) 
son , gold (masc.), a co-wife 
(fem.) 

In most of these, a faint 20-sound is heard before the 0, but it is 
hardly necessary to represent it, and it need not be considered for prac- 
tical purposes. If strict rigour of transliteration is required, then we 
should write d u 'od, kh w ocl, &o. In some words, such as d w od it is more 
distinct than others, but it depends pavtly on individual speakers, and 
partly on whether the speaker is speaking carefully or not. 

When 'u is followed by i-matra its sound is not changed. As usual 
the i is pronounced both before and after the consonant which precedes 
it ; thus, 

pronounced guh*, horses. 

(pw*r»), children (of either sex). 

(midf), a radish. 

(tidf), a little piece of reed or thin wood. 
(buHh*) faces (nom. pi.) 

When the vowel u is followed by n-matrd its pronunciation is very 
slightly altered. The change is so slight that it is unnecessary, to 
reproduce it in transliteration, but, in order to show the extreme nice- 
ness of Kagmirl pronunciation I make the following attempt to teach 
the reader how to pronounce these two sounds. 

When in English we pronounce the 00 in the word good, we pout 
* out the lips, and keep them pouted till we have pronounced the d. In 


stfC guri 
gur% 
muf\ 

if m Uij\ 

build, 
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Ka^mTrl this word would be written zm gud\ with n~mMA This « 

we may call #. If, however, after pouting out the lips, we allow them 
quickly to resume their original position before commencing to sound 
the d of good , it will be noticed that a slightly different tone-colour 
is given to the oo. This sound we may call uK In Kacmm, an ordinary 
n is pronounced as u l , but when followed by u-matra it is pronounced 
as the final consonant, as usual being also pronounced more fully 
than in English. We thus get the following examples 
gur*, pronounced gu 2 rr, a horse (masc.) 

m*rr, a daughter’s son (masc.) 
guh t, a child (of either sex) (masc.) 
huhr , surplus (masc.) 
iuUl, we have lifted him. 
kuHl, a tree (masc.) 
gu*pp a sieve (masc.) 
fuVck, we have torn him with the teeth. 
ruHt, right (not wrong). 
buhz, we have parched him. 
wk*zz, he bubbled up. 
ku*nn r sold. 

■fcshuhm, he put in. 

■f&nVch, sour. 

wu*rr 9 rice boiled dry (masc.) 
wuHl, a small hole in a wall for ventilation or 
light (masc.) 
dvfihb, a sound (masc.) 

thyifipp, a basket for fruit or animals (masc.) 
muhsj fatigue, a small turnip (masc.) 
phuJinh-r, burnt rice at the bottom of a pot. 

When the vowel u is followed by u-matra the pronunciation is 
hardly affected at all. Merely the final consonant Is strengthened ; 
Thus, 

31^ gur^ pronounced gurr , a mare, 
m 7 ® znr*, 


zur * 

o - 7 

gur x \ 
m hur «, 

fowl it} 
^J'cr gup t& 9 
tuk * 9 
rut a , 

\3 

hm u , 
wuz u 9 
«gi«T hun % \ 

w«r tekun", 
Uuh\ 

•o s» 

JPC wur\ 
wul'\ 


dub u , 

^ T 

sipT tlwup'% 

\a\$ ** x 

ntusF , 

^ phuhur*} 


<j» * 

mur”, 


mrr, a daughter’s daughter. 
buzz, we have parched her. 

murr , the width of sleeve or trousers at wrist or 
ankle (fem.) 
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The vowel u is usually pronounced as in Sanskrit or Hindi, 'hut in 
some people’s mouths it almost becomes d. Examples are 
^sr liith, plunder (masc.) 

TO buth. a demon (masc.) 

CO 

|T*r Mm , a corner (masc.) 

^31 nig, or . Xm rocj , a disease (pronunciation fluctuating) (masc.) 

rud , rain (masc.) 

«T*r nun, salt (masc.) 

C\ ^ 

suth , the puff of smoke from a pipe (masc.) 
tsilr , a thief (masc.) 

«5\" 

^ pi, onomatopoeic sound of derision (masc.) 

<S\ 

5TO nyiikh , he was carried away by them. 

0\ 

When commences a word it is pronounced, and usually written 
%mb : thus 

^ar Q(h, or %2T wuth, both pronounced wMth, a camel (masc.) 

' C\ 

These words are rare, and the above is the only example I know 
commencing with an original u. 

When u is followed by i-matra , its pronunciation is not affected, 
but, the i-matra is as usual pronounced both before and after the con- 
sonant which precedes it. The following' are examples. 

pur\ pronounced pm 4 , filled (masc. pi.) 
oC* 

&Jx tur \ tub 4 , small metal saucers (masc. pi.) 

ilfK gur\ guh 4 , cowherds (masc. pi.) 

or 

3f?fk krur\ knf l T\ wells (masc. pi.) 

Os* 

chwr\ skins (masc. pi.) 
buffi, language (fern, sg.) 
luffi, affectionately. 
gull 1 , kernels (masc, pi.) 
duty, deserted, as an orphan (masc. pi.) 
jnffi, collected, as alms, in a cloth (fem. sg.) 
iuffi, I have weighed them. 

walnuts (masc. pi.) 
tufa, 1 navels (masc. pi.) 

When u is followed by u-matra its pronunciation is practically 
uncharged. Really the lips are moved as described under the head 
of « with u-matra. This shade of sound I may distinguish by calling 
%it a % . 


nfk 

o 

*rf% 

«Y 


drur\ 
bid % 
iu¥, 


or 

ilf % 

or 
or 

wf% juV, 

or 

tali 


dal 1 , 


dun\ 

or* 

i^fsT t un\ 
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*arar 

C\" 


<\ -* 
TO 

«\S* 


cwr Zi \ 

hhur u ? 

sur u 7 

Mir 

jpwr“, 

#wr w , 

inr u 9 


c °4. 

myutM) 

*<\\» 

: Uydt u 9 

<N>£ 

nyill u , 

mm 

Cyus> 

gyul\ 


nyur u 9 


pyur u 9 


lyukh tt 9 

C\'vJ J 

’plirust*. 

^iar 

• C\V£ 

zyuth u 0 

ZQS 

e\\» 

byuth w 9 

CV» 

mytd u 9 

* C\\S 

tsyfm u 9 


tyur l \ 

iPt 

krur M , 

•ev" 

drur\ 


gyur% 

'3f3T 

«\V» 

vyug u > 

W 

tfyj 

dyufhP, 


hun u 9 


m&d u 9 

ar^ 

C\Vj? 

gud\ 


Mz u , 


Thus IT mw is pronounced w»V, . and gjs ww 4 * is pronounced as 
mtPrr, 

The following are examples. 

mnr u } pronounced mtPrr 9 we rubbed grain between the hands to 

remove the husk (masc.) 
eifirr, we have rinsed out, or squeezed out (masc.) 
khifirr, a razor (masc.) 
sffirr, finished (masc.) 
hifirr, we have discharged a debt (masc.) 
j pufirr, filled (masc.) 
cuhr, we have arranged him (masc.) 
tiPrr 9 a small metal saucer (masc.) 
grzfist, a cultivator (masc.) 
guhr, a cowherd (masc.) 
myifittli, sweet (masc.) 

UyuHt, a relish with food (masc.) 
nyuHl green, not ripe (masc.) 
gyuHl, we ridiculed him (masc.) 
nyiflrr, pasturage (masc.), near. 
pyuhr, greasy (masc.) 
lyiPklch , we wrote him (masc.) 
phruhtj excellent (masc.) 
zyuHth , long, tall (masc.) 
ftyifiith, he sat (masc.) 
myuHl, we met him (masc.) 
isyifinn, we have guessed at (masc.) 
iyuh'r, sheep (masc.) 
krifirr, a well (masc.) 
druh'T) skin (masc.) # 
gyubr , we have encompassed him (masc.) 
vyiPgg, a trap door (masc.) 
dyuHtli, we have seen him (masc.) 
hifimi, a dog (masc. ) 
mzfidd, dead (masc.) 
gifidd) pudendum (masc.) 
buhzp we have heard (masc.) 
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vs 

VJ 

<\S* 

**T 

C\\» 

OT 

<\V* 

thus 


iim u , 
mvun v \ 
pur*, 
dun u , 
ram”, 
rild tl , 


tu 2 rm, navel (masc.) 

mu*nn, wall of a house (masc.) 

jp«*rr, a step (masc.) 

duhm, a cotton cleaner (masc.) 

ruhin, a husband (masc.) 

r&dd, remained ( masc. ) 


lu$ u , pronounced luhs, tired. 

wun w , " wit*nn, we have woven. 

liin u , l&nn , we have reaped him. 

When « is followed by u-matra, its pronunciation is hardly affected : 


<\ 

3P5 gur 
<\ - 

zuv<h M > 

sgyr mun&, 

£im*, 

<K\«\ 


lur®, pronounced lurr, a stick (fern.) 
hkur JcJiurr , a heel (fern.) 

p?7rr, a milk-maid (fern.) 
dwrr, a breeches’ string (fern.) 
zuv'hr, a wooden candlestick (fem.) 
burr, a girl (fem.) 
durr, an alley (fem.) 
murr ; a withe (fem.) 
munn , wool of sheep (fem. ) 
moon light (fem.) 

There is also a very peculiar u, something like a long German «, 
pronounced through the teeth. It is represented in transliteration by 
f.. The following are examples of its use. 

4^ tur% pronounced iur, cold. 

4%^ puts nh } twenty-five. 

jg^ kur®, pronounced kur, cruel (fem.) (masc. gw hur u .} 

gudd , foolish (fem.) (masc. JHSf gud u . ) 

JcyU, how much P (fem. sg., fem. pi. hfM a >) 
powdered. 

thfk, attacked by the horns of any animal 
(fem.) (masc. i'w tMk u J. 


! 

W 

*5 

«<. ““ 
•sj! 

ST* 


huts™. 


thuh®, 


sutin, by means of. 

. When the vowel r commences a word, it is pronounced rya 9 and the 
mark - is placed over it to show modification. Thus a season 
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pronounced rydih. Similarly a medial r is modified and is pronounced 
rd, e.g., krlianyauv , lie became black, pronounced krdlumyauv 

pr. hr dm , 
as in 


Witli ii-matra following, it is pronounced rii, as in 7rrm w 

A 

a tortoise ( kurrnali ), The usual pronunciation of r is rtf, 


krpyaun, lie cat (ivitli scissors), pr. krupyaun. 

The vowel e, is pronounced as in Sanskrit or Hindi : thus 


ser , a seer (masc.) 
ner 7 go thou out, come thorn 
out. 

MFC turn thou. 

mel, unite thou. 
dev, a heap. 

% gen , verses (obsolete), 
i&en, take thou care. 

^sr be thou long. 

?n#7i, be thou sweet. 

$rV gikh, suspicion (masc.) 


genm, to arrange. 

if’apr gerun , to laugh at (also ir^R 
gelun ). 

WV ts^r, delay, a yellow apricot 
(fem.) 

#V her, a low 'wall or border (fem.) 

$>7i£7, a crime, a trick (masc.) 

Mr , a ladder (fem.) 
men, measure thou. 

#sr zen, earn thou. 

Rar pound thou. 

a fit, epilepsy (fem.) 

When the vowel e commences a word it is pronounced, and may 
be written, ye : thus 

el or W yet, pronounced yel, subjection (masc.) 

7ZX or or tv yer , t/er, wool (masc.) 

orun or yerun , yerun, to sort (the warp.) 

When e is followed by i-, or u-matra , it becomes 7, t/w, or t 
respectively, and is so written. This occurs principally in the formation 
of the past tense of verbs. Thus, from the root pher, ‘turn/ we get 
the masc. sg. past by adding u-matra. This gives us phyur u (for 
■* pher-™). The fem. sg. is formed by adding u-matra. Thus 
xjffa; phir™ (for pher-®), The masc. pi. is formed by adding i-matra ; 
and we get phir* (for %fv pher-'). Finally the fem, pi. is formed 
by adding y a , which does not affect the e, and we get pMry a (phere, 

see page 304), 1 Again take .feminine bases. The base ser-, a brick; 
its nom. sg. is sir™ (for ser-™), but its nom. pi. %| sery a (sere). So 
^ him-, a field, nom. sg. IcMtf (for khet -*), hut nom. pi. 

Jchety* (hheie). Again take the masculine base tsen- a wall, before 
u-matra we have the nom. sg. tsymi lt . Before i-matm we have 

aee.tog. ia tsonis, because hke & ia' 

not followed by any mdtrd- vow el. 

The ; vowel ai is- pronounced as im Sanskrit and. Hindi. When at the 
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Thus m or 


TSo. % 
m «r. 


^ phulai , a blossom (fern.) 
s=R bonai, from "below, not I. 
humai , even eyebrows (fem.) 
ruwai, I shall plant for thee, 
sfre tvonai, I shall weave for thee. 


«rar 


S5. 


zuwai , I shall live for thee. 
boivai , I shall be for thee. 
ivcilai , I shall fold for thee. 
smcai, I shall sew for thee, 
vomiting. 


end of a word, it is indifferently written or ay. 

The following are examples. 
nipai , a rupee (fem. ) 
sttmi, a goglet (fem.) 
fcoZai, a wife (fem.) 
nxulai, absolutely, root and 
branch, ' 

klionai , elbows even ( nigcay - 
GrthS) (fem.) 

sub a hai, very early in the 
morning. 

tshopai, even silent (H. cup- 
' M.) 

When ai is at the commencement or in the middle of a word it 
may optionally be pronounced as if it were the modified a ( = o). This 
is easily explained when it is remembered that a is derived from a + f , 
The following are examples. 
aith, eight, also dth (dth ) 
wats, age, also w&s (tv 8s) (fem.) 

mail, desire, also mgl (mol) (masc.) 
gait, name of place, also 3TT^ gal ( gol ) (masc. ) 
said, a saiyad , also 4ra[ sad (sod) (masc.) 
main, a frog (word seldom used) (masc.) 
min, a wooden bucket, also ^T«T zgn (zbn) (fem.) 
aib, a defect, also gb (ob) (masc.) 
tvaid, name of caste, also wad ( wod ), masc. 
paith, a road, also tN p&th (p8ih) or panth (masc.) 
aig, enjoyment, also ^lir ag (dp) (masc.) 
wair, enmity, also war ( war ) (masc.) 
sail , a stroll, also sal (sol) (masc.) 
min , name of caste, also XX\ ran ( rbn ) (masc.) 
maiih , a corpse, also 4m math {moth) (masc.) 

The vowel a is usually pronounced as in Sanskrit or Hindi. The 
following are examples. 

^fpC Ichor, a foot (masc.) Wf 

zdr, force ( masc.) ’CfST 

mor, a peacock (masc. ) KTay 

Tft*f pon, a frost-crack in hand or CK 

foot, the anus (masc.) 


ve; 

fhr 


fhr 




tNf 


pop, a flower (masc.) 

5dp, dearness (in price.) (masc.) 
roZ/i, a kind of bread (masc.) 
boy, burden (masc.) 
sor, a hog (masc.) 
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*$f$T tsor, four, 
efw tol, weight (masc.) 
lol, desire (masc.) 
bol , fickleness (masc.) 

a kind of grain (masc.) 
co th 9 a bruise (fern.) (rare). 
gos , I went. 

, pi/os, I fell. 

fil^W niyog, it. was taken by. ns. 
prov, it was obtained by ns« 

In. the following trisyllabic words tbe sound of o is broadened or 
drawled till it is nearly equivalent to tbe au in cause , owing to the 
n in tbe next syllable. 


ifter 

aft* 


lechyov, it was written by ns. 

it wag ea t eil 0 f kim 

by us. 

c y° s > it was drunk of bim 
by ns. 

- livyov , it was plastered by 

us. 

fw^\\ mityQ Vy ^ has been recon- 
ciled by us. 


powufoh, they bave thrown 
down bim. 

STTI^L bowukh , they bave disclosed 
their wishes. 

roivukh they bave lost. 
soiouBi) they bave put to 
sleep. 

cowuhh , they bave given to 
drink. 

soruJeh , they bave collected. 


iil'SfW mdzur u , (mozurr) a cripple. 

%ng<tv tsdduT u j (t&oduT?) name of a 

• VJ > '* 

village. 

WTIpr hliomir'S (khow urr) left, not 
right. 

wdwur u , (wmnrr) a weaver. 
morufoh , they have killed 
bim. 

coYufoh , they bave tightened 
bim. 

wolufolh they have brought 

vi *• 

down him. 

Thse are all instances of an original a, changed to 5 by a follbwing 
it, and tlie pronunciation is hence the same as that described on 

page 290. . 

When non-original 0 is followed by i-mStr 5 it is pronounced like £ { 0 ). 
It is also so written. The real fact is, however, that this i-matrS only 
occurs in masc. plurals, in the singular of which the 5 was followed 
by u-matra. Thus mfa Iron a relation, nom. pi. vjrrfsr hran\ But this 
6 in iron,, itself is. not 'original. The base is TO hr an-, and owing to the 
following u-matra, the Sin the nominative' -becomes, and is written 0 . 
See. under 5,. page 289. To say that 0 followed by i-matra becomes a, is 
merely to repeat, less accurately, the statement that a followed by 
%-matra becomes a- Further examples are therefore unnecessary. A 
number can be made from the list given on page 290. For the same 
reason, every 0 followed by u-matra represents an original a, for examples 

of which see page 290. . 

As regards 5 followed by u-matra , exactly the same remarks apply. 
Every instance is really one of 3, not 5, followed by u-matra. 

3 . 1 . 39 
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Thus take the base SfTT 5rdr-, eat. Its masc. nom. is formed by 
adding u-mMra, and is therefore m\ brov*. Its masc. pi. is formed by 
adding Unaim and is therefore spft brgrK So also by adding u-matra 9 
to form the feminine, we have sjpf pronounced brbrr , and so many 

others. It is unnecessary to give further examples, as sufficient will be 
found on page 290. 

On the other hand, an original 6 followed by any matra-vowel 
becomes u. Thus— 

Followed by i-matra. 

The base ifpsp goth- (fern.), makes its Nom. Sg. piiild (for 
poih u ) (pr. puHht), a book. But the Nom. PL is xffaf poihy a ( pothe )* 
Bo also Dat. Sg. -xftPer pothi (pr. poHki '), in which the final % is fully- 
pronounced. 

Base fp?T bol-, speech; nom. sg. butt (for bol- 1 ) (pr. Mil 1 ) 

The *>/ hdz , hear, makes the PL Masc. of its Past tense ^|fsf 

buzi (for bos- 1 ) (pr* but PL Fem. «fT®r boz a . The vowel « is not a 

ondtrd- vowel. 

%/ tsrn roz, remain, Past tense, PL Masc. md* (for roz-*) (pr* 
ru'd 1 ). 

Followed by u-matra 

This only occurs in the case of verbs, e<g. 
a/ iffsf boz, hear, Past tense, Sg. Masc. w biiz u (for boz- u ) (pr. buzz) 

a/ roz , remain „ „ ^ md K (for mz-«)(pL rudd) 

a/ ift^r don , card wool, n dun* (for dow»*?)(pi\ diinn) 

Followed b j u-matra. 

Base bar — , a girl. Nom. sg. (formed by adding u-matra) 

(for hor -®) ; but nom. pi. TO hory a ( Mre ). 

Base Wtt lor - , a stick. Nom. sg. lur® (for lor-®) 

a/ yftmjoz, hear, Past tense, Fern. sg. (formed by adding u-matra) 
®?^L buz® (for boz-®) (pr. buzz). 

•Z ft5T„ roz remain, Past tense, Fem. sg., ruz s (for roz- 9 ), (pr. 
ruzz), 

V ^f»r don, card, Past tense, fem. sg. spr d&n* (for don- 9 ), (pr. 
<Mnn). A 

It will thus be seen, that o never appears followed by i-matra, or 
by ii-matra, and that when it appears followed by u-matra it is not 
original, but represents an original d. 
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The pronunciation of an is the same as in Skr. and Hindi, 
srbi gauv , lie went. whr hhyauv , we ate. 

WH pyauv, lie fell. $§t\ myauv, me w of a cat, 

cyan i\ we drank. 

And many other past tenses. 

When the syllable ya follows a consonant, the y is as a rule fully 
pronounced, as in the following examples. Elmslie, in his dictionary, 
and Wade represent ya by e (short), but my pandit assures me that the 
y in the following words is quite fully pronounced. Mr. Hinton 
Knowles’ Musalman Mimshl pronounces all these words with e. The 
difference is probably one of religion : and, as 90 per cent, of Kazmins 
are Musalmans, it would be more generally correct to spell all there 
words with e. As, however, this article is written with more special 
reference to the Hindu grammar of Icwara Kaula, and the words are 
written in the Hagan character. I write them as follows : — 
pyakh, thou wilt fall. khyas, eat for him. 

sspf dyad,m other. ^ mjath, name of the river 

iSpq my as. a water-root. Jhelum. 

eyas, drink for him. ^£T?i khyath, having eaten. 

cyath , thought. ^ rycihh, a fowl’s dung. 

dyulch, angry. $p§[ chydlch , thou art (fem.) 

Uyctdi patience. ^8 Jcfiyakh , thou wilt eat. 

Uyal, squeezing, shampooing. dyad, skin, peel. 

hyal, dirt used as manure. zyal, cream of tyre. - 

Wg lyad , horse-dung. W 4y^% forehead. 

vyas , a woman’s confidante. 

In the following, the ya is pronounced yu , owing to the influence 
of the following u-matra. 

lyal K , pronounced lyull, a vessel for cooking rice. 

i ^ , 

®$fs£ byan 7 i u i byunn , separate. 

xq'W pyal n , pyud a testicle. 

^ dyal u , dyull, a soft grass used for packing and matting 

■sta Uyal*, Uyull, squeezed, 

sq a- tyatlfi, tyutth, bitter. 

hygl tt , hyull, a lake weed. 

Uhvat*. Utyutt, leavings. 

* 

pyan % , pyunn, to fall, or the act of falling, 

ifjsr lchyan K , khyunn , to eat, or the act of eating. 
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«e«j zym% pronounced' zyunn, to be born, the act of being born. 

**j5T cyan u , . cyimn, to drink, the act of drinking. 

So,— 

Uyun u $ tsyunn, a pillar, 

* ■ 

3EI?r myun u , my win , measured. 

When, however, $ra is followed by i or y in the next syllable, it is' 
pronounced as a short e , (as in and as such I write it in translitera- 
tion. So also a final (?/ a ) is pronounced e. In each case -a very 
faint y sound is audible before the e when the speaker speaks slowly. 
Thus, it would be more absolutely accurate" to represent 
luelis, than hy lelis, hut the y may be omitted for practical purposes. 
A final na is treated as if it was ny a , and is pronounced ne or nye. 
The following are. examples : — 

Ulis, a vessel for cooking rice •‘$1% tsel\ squeezed (masc.pl.) 

{ acc. sg.) (mase.) teth\ bitter (masc, pi.) 

lelK do. nom. pi. Of. lyal u in , nf% Ml\ lake-weeds (masc. pi.) 
the preceding list. wfk tsheti, leavings. 

benn \ separate (mase. pi.) pace, tablets (fem. pi.) 

pelis , a testicle (acc. sg.) ws? pothe, books (fem. pi.) 

(masc.) hare , they (fem.) were made 

l£ff% pel% do. nom.pl. * by us. 

% del 1 , pi. of dyal u (dyoll) in the Wff tohe, you (obi. pi.) 
last list. So also byan a , pr. benye \ a sister. 

When the ya in this case commences a word, it is pronounced ye. 
Thus yemis , whom. 

As regards wa. I have already pointed out, under the head of 
u page 294, that it is often pronounced as o (short). This is how- 
ever, complicated when u-maira follows, in which case wa is pronounced 
like a before u-matrd , the sound of which I transliterate by o. It is 
almost identical with the vowel in the Irish pronunciation of “ gun. J> 
If, however, the wa is followed by i-matra, the wa is pronounced o as 
usual. 

5RW gon tl , pronounced gonn, a stack (masc.) 

gon\ gdhi\ stacks. 

^5 dob u , dobb, a washerman (masc.) 

doh\ d&W, washermen. 

Wg wbtli u , , .. woith, arisen (masc. sg.) 

wot¥, ; woHh 1 , arisen (masc. pk) 
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«5 

i ' 


vs 

if 


OT 


and 


Mkh\ 

hob 11 , 

tshop u , 

hop, 

lap, 

Jiod w , 
toll \ 
phot 11 , 

The fern, of wq 

“TVS 

so for the others. 


JioJcJck , dry (masc. ) 

Jeohb, a hunchback (masc*) 
tshopp, silent. 

Jwtf , spoiled (masc.) 

ZoZZ, light, not heavy (masc.) 

plain boiled rice (masc. ) 
toW, ye (nom. P i.) 
phott, a basket (masc.) 

Uhop u is iihop®, and is pronounced U 


J. i. 40 
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A List of Kagmlri Verbs. — By George A. Grierson, C. I. E., I. 0. S. 

[Bead December, 1896. J 

Tiie following list of Kaemm Verbs, is founded o& the dhatu-patha 
of Ipam-kaulcC s Kacmiri Grammar, entitled the Kagmira-gahdamrta. 
The verbs are quoted under tlieir root forms. In the dlidtihpdt ha they 
are all given as ending in a or rather in and I have followed this in the 
Deva-nagari list. In the transcription in the Roman character, I have 
followed the usual custom of European scholars in dealing with modern 
Indo- Aryan roots, and have omitted the final vowel. 

There are two conjugations of Kacmiri verbs, which differ only in 
the tenses formed from the Past Participle.* The First Conjugation 
consists of Active and Impersonal Verbs, and its terminations (in these 
tenses) are formed by the addition of pronominal suffixes of the Instru- 
mental Case. Examples are ; (Transitive Verb) ; karwn he made (him), 
literally, he was-made-by-him ; (Impersonal Verb) ; asu-n, lie laughed, 
lit. it- was-3 aughed-by-him. Impersonal Verbs only appear in the third 
person masc. singular. 

Active Verbs occur in all gendei's, numbers and persons. Thus 
he made (her) (lit. she was-made-by-him) ; kari-n , he made 
(them) (lit. they [masc.] were-made-by-him) ; kare-n he made them 
(fern.), (lit. they [fern.] were-made-by-him ). 

The Second Conjugation consists of Neuter Verbs, and its termina- 
tions (in these tenses) are formed by the addition of pronominal suffixes 
of the Nominative Case (which, however, are omitted in the third person 
singular and plural, and in the first person plural). Thus paJcu-s , I 
went, life, gone- 1. The verb agrees with the subject in gender and 
number. Thus pgc^-s, I (fem.) went. In the accompanying list, 
Active Verbs are marked (in the first column) with the letter ie. 5 
Icarmani prayoga , or passive construction. Impersonal Verbs are marked 
i.e. 9 bhdve prayoga , or impersonal construction. Neuter Verbs are left 
unmarked. This information is taken from the Kagmira-gabdamrta . 

Three simple tenses are derived from the Past Participle ; the Past, 
iiie Aorisfe, and the Pluperfect,. In the masculine, the characteristic 
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letter of the Past is u, of the Aorist is ycm or yd, and of the Pluper- 
fect yd. 

The Past tense describes something which has happened lately, 
e.g.. l-am-n, be has (just) made. It is formed directly from the Past 
Participle. 

Only a small number of verbs of the second conjugation possess 
this tense. As a rule, Neuter Verbs employ the Aorist to express the 
idea conveyed, in the case of verbs of the first conjugation, by the Past 
Tense. 

The following verbs (according to the Kapnira -g ah dam rta ) are the 
only ones of the second conjugation which have the Past proper. 

Thak, pa h, samahli, hoick, tag, lag, gogg, h a ts, Idiot s, pats, rots, vyats , 
hots, gatsli (be proper), ivdpaz, daz , rdz, pliat, phut, rot, hM,wdt, woth, 
tskyann , sapan , nmp, grap, pray, lay, way, Mar, tar , phar, pJier , mar, sdr, 
gal, tsal, dal , dot, phal, plioll, met, hbv , rav, dos , pos, mas, ms, as, Mas « 
phas, has, las , Ids, teas, Injali, 

These verbs, which I shall in future a Listed Verbs 5 form a class, 
by themselves, and, in the treatment of the final consonant follow the 
example of verbs of the first conjugation. 

Before it-mdird (i.e., in the fern, sg., Past), and before y (Le,, in the 
fem. plur., Past, and in the Aorist and Pluperfect), in the ease of verbs 
of the first conjugation, and of the abovementioned listed Neuter Verbs, 
certain final consonants of the past participle become palatalized: as 
follows: — 

1c, Idi and g, become e, ch and j, respectively. 

Thus — 


B Masc. sg. Past. 3 

Pern. sg. Past. 3 Masc. Aorist. 

High % he was weary 

Iliac® 

thacyov 

lyulchun ( % / lehli), he wrote 

lichen 

techy on 

dggun, he pounded 

du j E n 

dajydn 

t, th and d, become c, ch, and j respectively, but not 
only before y. 

Thus — 

before u-rndL 

pliat 11 , he was split 

phut® 

phacydn 

mgth lc [v/ mas] he was forgotten 

mg Ik ® 

wacky dr 

qandun , he bound 

ggnddn 

ganjydn 

t, Hi, d and n become UyUlh.^ and A respectively, in both cases, 
Thus — 

1m tun, lie spun 

hgbs®n 

hatsdn 

tuotJd 1 , he arose 

woljsh® 

wobshdv 

Imlun, he built 

lgz®n 

lazdn 

rgnun , he cooked 

rgnhi 

ran on 
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Verbs in l change it to j. 

Thus— 

polun {*/ pal) 3 he protected paj&n pay yon 

Ugl*, he fled t§gj* isajyov 

These changes do not occur in the case of verbs of the second 
conjugation which are not mentioned in the above list. Tims, from the 
zeth, be long, we have the Aorist zefhyauv, not zecliycmv. 

Rote that y is elided after ts, tsh, z and n, and s. It is also elided 
in the case of the verbs pi, i fall ? (pyauv not pi-y-auv), and gajgh, ‘ go ? 
(gcmv not gyattv). 

It is, however, retained in the case of the following Renter Verbs. 

K a ts, be wet, grots , be splashed out, Mots, be without employment, 
tskots, be empty, tez , be sharp, paz, be fit, rots, be pleasant, vyats . be 
contained, bras, shine, belwaz, be pleasant, lyats , be weak, grots > "be pure. 

Thus, groUyov . not grotsov, he -was splashed out. 

[It is also retained in the following verbs ending in s, mas, ids , 
isos, tras , ras, r a s, Us , vis, wolas , wos and optionally in thas, das , has, 
mus, and 

The vowel changes in these verbs are caused by the presence of 
rtialrd vowels in the final syllable of the masc. and fem. sg. and masc. 
plural of the past. There are no vowel changes in the fem. plural, as 
it never ends in a warm- vowel, or in the Aorist or Pluperfect. These 
changes have been explained in my previous paper on Kacmirl pronun- 
ciation. 1 They are given briefly in the following table, which applies to 
all verbs of both conjugations. 


1 Vide supra, pp. 280 and 
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The Aorist, expresses past time indefinitely, with no reference to 
proximity or distance, e.g karyo-n , lie made. In the second conjuga- 
tion in most cases it is, however, used instead of the Past Tense, and 
then the Pluperfect is used for the Aorist. If is formed in the in a sen line 
singular by adding yan or yd to the root of the verb, and then affixing 
the pronominal suffixes. The termination is generally written wl yan, 
but is always pronounced ^It yd. A Ka§mlrl Pandit makes no distinc- 
tion in pronunciation between an and d. 

In those verbs which have a Past Tense, the base of the Fern. Plur. 
Past, is the same as that of the Aorist. Thus pah 11 , he went, Fern. p'L 
pacya or pace, Aorist pacydv. 

The Pluperfect expresses remote time, and is formed in the mascu- 
line by changing the yd of the Aorist to yd. Thus, harydn , he did 
(a long time ago), he had done. It is the tense of narrative. Thus 
scikhariydv, (in telling a story), he went. Those Neuter Verbs of the 
second conjugation, which use the Aorist for the Past Tense, also use 
the Pluperfect in the Indefinite sense of the Aorist. If they end in a 
consonant, they form a new Pluperfect by inserting i before the ya. 
Thus zefhiyav , lie had been long, but zethydi ;, he -was long (not zechyav , 
as the z$ih is not one of the listed verbs). 

The above rules are those given in the Ka gmlm- ga hdmirta . As 
the Past Tenses form one of the chief difficulties of the Kacmiri Verb, 
and, moreover, present irregularities which are not referred to in the 
above abstract (especially those which occur in the formation of the 
Past Participle), I have given in the fourth column of the accompany- 
ing list, the third person singular masculine, of the Past and of the 
Aorist of every verb mentioned. These have been carefully tested in 
each instance by my Pandit, and by myself, independently, with the 
Qabddnirta , and may be, I believe, taken as correct according* to the 
teaching of its author. Here and there my Pandit has given me a form 
not sanctioned by the Cabddmrta . In any such case I have inserted it 
in square brackets. 

Dr. Elraslie’s Vocabulary contains about four-hundred verbs, while 
this list contains about double that number. It may, therefore, be con- 
sidered a somewhat important contribution to Kacmiri lexicography, 

I have compared Dr. Elmslie’s Vocabulary with this throughout. 

I have found in it (after excluding a number of perfectly regular 
causals) about a dozen verbs which were not in the Dhatu-patha, Most 
of these my Pandit condemns as Panjabi and as not Kacmiri, but two 
or three have passed his test, and have been inserted between square 
brackets. An asterisk is inserted in the fifth column in the case of each 
verb occurring in the Vocabulary . 
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The fifth column in the list contains (lie meaning of the roots hi 
English. These meanings are not translations of the Sanskrit mean- 
ings given in the third column, but are based upon them. Bach mean- 
ing inserted has the express sanction of my Pandit who is a Kazmin 
born and bred. 

To conclude, the following are the full conjugational forms of the 
three Past Tenses of the Kaemlri Verb, according to the Kapmra* 
gabdamfta. 

First Conjugation. Transitive cmd Impersonal Verbs . 

( ) Past Tense , I made. 



He was made 

She was made 

They (mase.) 
were made 

They (fern.) 
were made 

by me 

i 

Mm{ icarnm 

sfPPT kar*m 

eirpeq harm 

harem 1 

by thee 

Tear nth 

s 

kcttHh 

sgnw Icctrith 

?T% hareih 

by him 

4m ha run 

4m hlr'hl 

kar in 

«: , h 

^pSfir karen 

by us 

4\ kar lt 

4% kar » 

4f Kkas 

Mare ] 

bj you 

4m harm* 

4m kar®w a 

Sfife knrhv a 

! 

mV harm® 

by them 

karuhh 

4m kartell 

! karikh 

karekh. 


( ) Aorist, 

I made. 



He was made 

She was made 

They (mase.) 
were made 

They (fern.) 
were made - 


( sgfibi kart/dm * karyeyam Jcarydm Mm* { karye- 

yme karyaum ! ; ■ j yam 

( 3RTW Jcaryoth wmw karyeyath hiryeth ; and so on, 

b J t}iee •) ! A' Tr t ,r*»r„£h:.\d ' ^ ‘ " WlC US Sill- 

Aular. 


/ icnryanth 

( .3RTW Jcaryon q^«r karyeyan Imrijen 

< ! :&•.* . i 

( .^T«T karymm \ 

£ fcaryov q&fo. karyeya k ary By 

t I^RlH kffl'yauv .. I 

( NiSfa karyow' 1 hcmjeyaiv 1 ’ bar 

karyauw a 

( haryahh kafyeyakh !'W haryehh 


by him ] 
bj us 
by you 

' iem 1 |«p3fss[ IcaryaukJi 


( 


1 Pronounced t.ciryem. 


S Pronounced and so throughout. 
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Pluperfect* I bad made. 

< 5 \ 



He bad been 

She had 



; j 

They (masc.) had : 

They (fern.) 
had been 
made 


made 

been made 

been made 

■ 

by me 

WN? htrycim 

same as in 

3TT%3R[ kareyem 

same as in 

by thee 

3PEJT0 JcaryaiJt 

Aorist 

kareyeth 

Aorist 

by him 

mn karyan 


hare yen 


by us 

Jcaryav 


kareyey 


by you 

SPIT 5 * kcxryaw a 


kareyew a 


by them 

karyaliJi 


kareyekh 

1 


Second Conjugation. Neuter Verbs. 

Neuter Verbs. Except in verbs specially listed above, the Past 
does not occur. One of these listed verbs is W, pak } s go. 5 
( ipsfTO ) Past , I went. 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

i ■■■ '■ ■ V. . 

I went 

4*§P| pakus 

i . 1 

tPOTf. pac^s 


They wentest 

try ^ pakulch 

thre pacHh 
*■ ' 


He went 

4*8 pah “ 

1 

TO pm™ 


We went 

pah 1 

1?^ pace 1 


You went 

pattw a 

TOFT pcieew 9 


They went 

Vfki pah' 

TO pace 



1 Pronounced pacye. 
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Aorist ( ) in the ease of listed verbs. Vast 

( ) in the case of non- listed verbs. 

zouph , fly, is a non-listed verb. 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

I flew 

wuphyos 

wuphyeyas 

Thou flewest 

wuphyokh 

fWSPtl wuphyeyakh 

He flew 

*$pm\ or jpsfN wuphyov 
or wuphyauv 

gW! wuphyey a 

We flew 

wuphyey 

IpSPST wuphyey ® 

Yon flew 

gqa* wuphyew* 

gqif«r wuphyew ® 

They flew 

wuphyey 

wuphyey * 


Pluperfect ( ) in the case of listed verbs, and in the case 
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A 'azsjra-d-din, eldest son of Jahandar 
Shah, 165. 

‘Abdu-l-lah Khan Sayyid Miyan, a 
Btrhah Sayyid, 176; 179 if. 

'^Abdii-s-samad Elian, sketch of Ms 
career, 164. 

Abu Bakr Shall, coins of, 215, 216* 

Ahia»uHaqq*nurna, 111 . 

Ah bar, ins attention drawn towards 
Christianity in 1576, 47. 

— - , jirmin of **—, sent to the Fathers 
at Goa, 48. 

«— * — presented by Jesuit Missionaries 
with a Bible and Catholic pictures, 
50, .. 

— , his attitude towards Christian- 

ity, '52. ■ 

sends an embassy to Goa in 


AnaijgabMma X., younger brother of 
Eajarlja II., mentioned in Kendrapada 
Plates, 246, 265. 

AnaifgabMma II., son of Eajaraja III., 
mentioned in Kendrapada Plates, 248, 
266. ' 

Anantavarman, mentioned in Kendra- 
pada Plates, 237, 258. 

AniyaijkabMma, see Anagorabhima I. 

Aquaviva, Eodolfi, Jesuit Missionary, 
sent to Akbar’s court, 39, 49. 

attitude of — , to- 


V: 


IS ;- 7 a'. 


wards Islam, 5i. 


Jesuit General, 55. 


letter by — , to the 


Akbar’s court, 56. 


April 1582, 54. 

, grants firman of leave for Padre 

Eodolfi, 59. " [60. 

— — , grants pane ana to Leo Grimon, 

— , letter oE — , to the Fathers at 

Goa, 61. ■ 

• , holds festival of Holy Assump- 

' tioii, 62, 

, keeps Christian images which 

he lends to the Jesuits at his court, 
66, 63. 

- — — , his new religion, 70. 
i— — , expedition to the Deccan, 87 ff. 

writes to the Portuguese for 


remains alone at 

obtains temporary 
leave from Akbar in 1583, 59. 

- — , murdered in Salsette, 

59. 

Athapaga, n. pr, of a village mentioned 
in Madanapada Plates, 7, 13, 
‘AzTmu-sh-shan, second son of Bahadur 
Shah, 137 ft 

1 ascends the throne after 

Bahadur Shah’s death, 143 if. 

: his defeat and death, 


: 

M 


guns, and ammunition, 83. 

— — — , his death on 15th October 1605, 
106 SV 

GVla'u-d-din Hhwariznl Shah, coins of, 

' 216. ■ ■ ■" 

Mia’u-fbdTn Mashld Shah, coins of, 215. 

Allalniratha^arman, ». pr. of .a Sevdity 
mentioned in Kendrapada Plates, 258, 
27L 

Amnab n. pr. of si tamrakdra mentioned' 
in Kendrapada. Plates, 256, 271. 

Anandapura, aa ancient name. of Nagara, 
132. 


148 f. 

‘Aziz Koka, grand chamberlain at 
Akbar’s court, 86 if. 


Bafchtiyar Khilji, conquest of Bengal 
by, 27 36c. 

Balialasena, mentioned in Madanapada 
Plates, 7 ft 

• , became King in 1119 A.D., 

25 fL 

Barhah, Sayyids of, 174 ff. 

etymology of the word, 175. 

BMnudeva, son of Karasimha I,, men- 
tioned in Kendrapada plates, 251 , 
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Inde%, : 


BhumnadevaUpif in Jjaliisaristafa, mb&p* 

jng* of the- word, 127.' 

; Blutbadevaqarmuxi, -.a, pr. of: a- Brahmin 
in K.enclraplda Plates, 254, 270. ■■ 
BiilmanHraTanapnra 9 b, pr. of a place la 
■ : Ke sdrapada- Plates, : 255, ■■270; V ' ' "1 
Buddha, mawc of hi* birch and death* ’ 
as lvo ,rdod In a Tibetan guide-book* 

’ .275-if. . 


Cabral* Antony,; Portuguese embassy 
■ : under him, arrives at Akbar’s Court, 
48. 

Cabral, Father Francisco, 105. 

Caddy, A. B«, article by — , on two 
hnreeordecl ■;scnlptiires : in ..the Anaata : 
' Caye7'Kha5L<3agin >; 2725.’ . .. 
Camatkarapura, another name for Ka» 
gam, 122, 

GiAisfcmn Art, at Akbar’s Court, 74$' see 
also Ak'.'t: r. 

Givapurma, quoted in MadattapMI slates, 

* 7, 13. ‘ ‘ , r 

' CSclagaijga, mentioned in Ken&rapadi 

Plate s. 239, 2U r \ 

: Coins hi, A bmBakr- Shah. ; -215. ■ 216. 

— — Ala'ind-diii ICli wari a nr . • Bjiah , 

: 218. 


4 Alp ■ u.d^diu -Tlas ■ ud . Shlh „ ■ 215. .. 
— « — . — Film ■Shrill .■■■215. 2113, 217. 

— ^iyasu-d-dini'Btiih^aP'21.7 . ; ' .. 

— - — — - . 'Ghiyasii-d-dm Tughlaq I., 218. 

Ibrihtiii 'Sori, 21 4, ■2.15, ■ - 
— — . dahandIr..Shah,: 2&iM 
— — - Kashmir ■.'Maharajas ■ and. Sal*, 
tans, 283 if. 

— LSI Kumwar, 168. 

• Matonud Shah', of -; Malwo, 215, 


218 , 


' 215. 


216. 

218. 


2187' 


; Mughal Emperors,. 220 : f, . 

- ’■llahamaiad; I'Shlh-;- of . Malwa, : 

- Muhammad Sun,. 216., 

- Kafir n-d- din Klmarau Shah, . 

- Na$irti-d-dm Mahmud Shah, 

- 27asiru-d-din--<5hrlhghv:2l7. •• . 
r Kasrai aih;.( Delh0, : ;21.7, ' ; 

: -i: 

- Shamsu-tbdln Altana sh, 217, 


Dan , name of Prince Danya!, 50. 
Dmamgam , quotation from,, referring to 
■ history ■ of Sena Kings of Bengal, 20,' 

. ; : m. \ "■■■■ : V 

Bdstmi-i-Masi'M, 87 s H0:« 
r :J)ahi4n4’San\^edfpi , 1 11; •• . 
f'Danyal,-. Prince, 5C3.-;' 

Deni, m nr. of a m0.wi in S endrapada 

‘ Plates,* 255. 270. 

Bhittu-TelBH, n . pr. in Kendrapada 
; Plates,. 258, .271.3 ;. 

Eckragrama, — name of a place in Ken- 
'■-/. drapaM- Plates, ■ 255, 270. 

Iclu-mi^ra, MrtUd by, quoted, 22, 24. • 

■Famine in Kashmir. 72. 

'Farrakk-siyar, Muhammad, early history 
of, 171#; . 

— — — 5 leaves Patna for Allakv 

bad,A8:l#.. ■. ' V i ; y , : ' 

— ~ — , arrives afe the Jamnah, 

-104.;1L; ■ ' 

Fhd „ SMlb, coins of, 217. ; ^ 217. 

a trh’hg^raradeya^arman, ' piv'-of 

’ Brahmin in Bladuiitipada. Plates* 8, 14. 
ghiy»ga*d-dm Balkan, coins of . 2 1 7. : : ■' , ■ 
'1 Ohiyishfd*d!u:Tiiidda#. ,I..:c,o'iiis'"of, 218. 
GhddapEla, name of a village in Kendra* 
i < . • r /\' 285, a 7 k 

Goes, Benedict de, Jesuit Missionary to 
" Akh#%c(mrfe,.'B#f .'';'■;■:■ 

— accompanies Akbar to .Kashmir, 

71 . 

Grierson, G. A,, articles by, on 
Irregular .Causa! Wr b* in the Ixntb* 

, — ^ — , bniiie Vowel ’Sys- 
tem, 280 IT. 

_ ■, bn. a Lust of K dtpulvi Verbs* 

306 if. 

Grimon, Leo, a Greek SnlMitnteofi, mmi 
by Akbar to Goa with letters fur t iso 
Viceroy ami Kmlmry, »V; !?. 

Gnerreiro, Fernam 8. J,, account by. of 
JVsuifc Jlissions to AlihaPs ccnm, 15 If { 
83 it 

Gasman, Louis de. S. *T.. nccoant by. of 
Jesuit Missions to Akbur’s court. 45 iL 


■ 8b er 8~m ]i 7’baia, 214. 

,:|b. '..:Thpjhbs% , 
■;'';;;C!md l Ricles, ; 213^.t ! ;Vi8?SQ;%V:;;;4 

Corsi, Father, a 'Jesuit Missionary to 
:Ukirk .v r . S2 %, 


Xxtinmiqraghnf aka, bm * v I ; v „ qii wad 

Aiil 

Hlfukeevara Temple, iu yri^mplq Al,<* 

’■ ^uttaduagar,; X17 11,/;' ; , ;V ; ' ;; 


Index, 


m ' 


Hay, John, a Scotch 'Jesuit, account 
.. :hy, of : . Jesaifr-MiBsions to' ^Itbai^s^court,-';' 
44, 

Benncmez, Francis, a Persian convert, 
near t Al: : 5 - irr, 49. 

withdraws to Goa, 
54, 

Hindi dmirni* derivation of, and of its 
equivalents in other Vernaculars, 4 If. 

enrjy us© of the word to 
denote the Vernacular, 58, 72-, 96. 
Husain ‘All Khan, a Bar hall Sayyid, 176, 
178 "If, 

Ibrahim, Burl, coins of, 214, 215. 

I ndo* Aryan Vernaculars, formation of 
C;uh ' r in. iff, 

Irvin©, W., article by — , on the later 
Maghajs (1707-1803), 136 ff, 

Jahandar Shih, eldest son of Bahadur 
AUii* 137 fc 

, history* of Ills reign, X60 ft 
' labia : SlmIi y ■■ 138 : ff ; ■■■ : 7 ; A77: : 

— . — . ilcdth of, 154 ff. 

Janie. Pierre du, S. J.. account by — , 
of Jesuit Missions to Akbar’s Court, . 
43#:, 83ff; 

Jesuit, Minions to 'Akbar’s court, 38 ff. 

— , first mission, 47 ff. 

: ff. 

tbird : mission . 84 ff. . ; ' " : • 

■ Phcbr .result ^lOO. | 

Jlhidukbamla, mentioned in Kendrapa.p 
A.-..:, A- A 271. 


Ki 


Iippm, Vowel system of, 280 ff, 
, 1 1st of Verbs in, 308 ff. 


IOiTI5, name of a village in Keiidrapada 

■ 'Plates, 258, 270. 

KIsilmsva, I,, mentioned in Kendrapada 
An vs. 2i>, 2518 

Ki'imuniuYa II., son of Codagaxjga by 
Knsturikfnml.iixii, mentioned in Ken- 
dmpaji Plates, 241, 262, 

Kantib^db^dtaj name, of a village in 
keudrapfida Plates, 258, 271. 

K a | u I* i vl st u. site of, 27 8 ff , 

Kashmir, Xavier’s account of, 72. 
coins from, 2231?. 

Keyavaseiiu, rabid over Chiu da. 31, 

lived under ihe protection 

K lia.ndrigiri, A nan la cave, sculptures in, 

SliiuHla^ubf, name, of a village, in Ken* 

■ drapiidi Plates,’ 253, 270, 


Kcmati'Magku, n. pr. of a Qre^hin, in. 

Kendrapada Plates, 258, 271, 

Konarak, Black Pagoda at, erected by 
Harasimha I., 234, 251, 287. 

Kopiyisim, n. pr. of Smdhivigrahila of 
Viqvarupasena, In Madanapacla Plates, 
8, 15. 

Kusinara, site of, 279. 


Jbakhmaniya, last Hindu king of Ben- 
gal according to Muhammadan histori- 
ans, 19, ff., 27 ff. 

Laksmanasena, mentioned in Maclana-- 
pada Plates, 7 ff. 

— , origin of bis Era, 25 ff. 

- — — — , reigned from 1170-1198, 

27. 

LaMtamstam , passage on different kinds 
of lipi quoted, 125, 

Lai Knmwar, favourite wife of Jahandar 
Shah, i66ff, 

Leoton , Edward, 8. J., Missionary to 
Akbar’s court, 39, 83. 

IMacbado, Antony, 8. J., Missionary to 
Akbar’s court, S3. 

Haclagan, G-en, B., and E.D., 

article by — on the Jesuit Missions 
to Emperor Akbar, 88 ff . 

Madai, n. pr. of a KamsyaMva, in 
Kendrapada Plates. 256, 271. 

Madhavasena, was Governor of Kadha, 
3!. ' , . , ■ 

: Mahadeva Velali, n. pr. of a tmnhuUka, in 
Kendrapada Plates, 256, 271. 

Mahmud Shah of Mahva, coins of, 215 
218. 

Malopura, name of a place, in Kendra* 
pada Plates, 255, 270. 

Mihryan, Persian feast of the Autumnal 
equinox, celebrated at Akbar’s court, 
57. 

Mildenall, John, English ambassador to 
Akbar’s court, 93 ff. 

Miratu-l-quds , , another name for Dastan* 

q, v. 

Mxrza ‘Abdu*r-raMm, 104 ff. 

MIrza Hakffm, Akbar’s brother, origin of 
his revolt, 53. 

Monger rat, Antonio, Jesuit Missionary 
to Akbar’s court, 49. 

_ — instructs Prince 


Murad, 50. 

0 , leaves Patbpar for 

Act; 3, 54. 

Mughal Emperors, history of later—, 
from 1707 to 1803, 136 ff. 

j'cdihS.of l'SSO;’#. X 
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Muhammad Karim, eldest son of l Azimu* 
sh-shan, death of, 185..' 

Muhammad Shall of Malwa, coins of* 

215. ■ 

Muhammad Suri, coins of, 216. 

Ituidm. Khan, Bahadur Shah’s Yasur, 
137 ff, 

Murad, Prince, later Sultan, Akbar’s son, 
instructed by Jesuits, 40, 50. 

— , meets the third Jesuit Mission 
to Akbar’s court at Cambay, 65. 

Nadi, n. pr. of a tdmralcdra in Kendra- 
pada Plates, 265, 271. 

Nagara-j name of various places or coun- 
tries 'in India, 116. 

Nagara, name of a tribe near Kabul, 
117. 

— — , name of certain Brahmins in 
Ahmadnasrar, Gujarat, 117. 
MdgamBianda, of SMndapuraiia, quota- 
tion from, 119. 

Nagari alphabet, origin of, 1 14 if. 
Mandmlira, quotation from, referring to 
various kinds of lip% 127. 

Narasimha I., son of Anaijgabhitna II., 
mentioned in Kendrapada Plates, 250, 
287. 

Narasimlm II. of Orissa, Kendrapada 
plates of, 229 $ , 

Nasird^d-dm Khusrau Shah, coins of, 

216. [318. 
Nasiru-d'dln Malimud Shah, coins of 
Njisira-d-din Qarlngh, coins of, 217. 
Nas?rat Shah (Dehlij, coins of, 217. 

Haoja or Noja, name of Sena King, of 

Bengal according to Muhammadan 
historians, 31 if. 

Nigliva Edict of -Asoka, its bearing on 
the identification of lost site of Kapi* 
lavastu, 275 ft 
Nimroz, coins from, 226 if, 

Nori, n. pr. of tyrest-kin, in Kendrapada 
. Plates, 256, 27l. 

JP adre Farmdlmn, Persian name of 
Jesuit Missionary to Akbar’s court, 42. 
Padre. Ma&alf, Persian for Bodold Aqua- 
viva, 42. 

Pahayi, name of Prince Murad, 50. 
Parayaradeva Jarman , n. pr. of a Brah- 
man inAIadanapada Plates, 8, 14# 
Pauntjravardhana, name of a bhukt-i in 
■ Madanapacja Plates, 7, 13. * 

Ferreira, Julian, a priest, summoned by 

Peres, Dominic, interpreter to Akbar’s 
first mission to Goa, 48, -58, 57. 


Feraschl, John Baptist, S. account 
fey, '.of Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s court, 

43 £ 

Phalgugrama. name of a village in Ma- 

.> danapadl: Plates,; 7,. 12. : v . 

Pimenfca, Father, Provincial at Goa, his 

".^reports, 79, 81. 

Finheiro, Father, Jesuit Missionary to 
AkbaPs court, 64. 

Pin jokasthi, name of a village in Mada- 
napada Plates, 7. 8, 13. 

Plague, in Agra, (1597 ), 71. 

PrajMpanasutra (4th Vpdnga of Jamas), 
quotation from, on 18 sorts of livi 3 
126. 

PrakrtacaniriM. quotation from, on dif- 
ferent. Prakrit languages, 116. 

Puroi, n. pr. .of a Qredkin, in .Kendra- 
pada Plates, 256, 271. 

Pnrusottamaptim, 'name of a place, ia 
Kendrapada Plates, 256, 271. 


Qulif Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, his. 
cruelties against' Christians, 98 ft 


R afpn-gh-shan, third son of Bahadur 
Shah, 137 if. 

3 defeat and death of, 

1581!. 

Raghava, son of Codagarjga by Indira,, 
mentioned in Kendrapada Plates, 213 r 
263. 

ESjaiaja I., mentioned in Kendrapada 
Plates. 239, 259. 

Kajarfija II., . sou of • .Codagaijga by 
Candralekha, mentioned in Kendra- 
. . . pada, Plates, 245., 264. . 

Eajaraja 111., son of Annxjgahnkna. I,,, 
men tinned in Kendrapada Plates, 247, 
265. 

Kaziah Begam, coin of, 218, 

Bern an si, name of a- place, in KSndrapttdil 
Plates, 254. 278. 

Hodgers, Chas. X, articles by,, on 
supplement to Thomas’s GJironicIes of 
the Path frn. Kings of Delhi, No. VL 

213 ff. . 

— 0n rare Mughal 

coins, 226 if, 

* — . — , — . — - — f tm yjgj.0 Kashmir 

■v:;4:cbi»sy223 ff* 

— — on qolus from 

. Nfm.r|jj£, ; 2.26', iff f: , } ' £ ■ , } ' , ; : \ 1 § , ' 

Eoe, Sir Thomas, on Jesuit Missions to 
Akhar, 106 ff. 









Sadasena, Bengal king, mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians, 31. 

Sahasapnra, name of a place, in. Kendra- 
pfula Plates, 255, 270. 

Said Khan, 104 if. 

Salim, Prince, 50 ft. 

— — ■ , his attitude towards Jesuits, 86 ft. 

Samavdyasutra, (4th Anga of Jainas), quo- 
tation. from, on 18 kinds of livi, 126. 

Sayyids of Barlmh, account of, 174 if. 

Sena kings of Bengal, chronology of, 
16 ff. 

, not Vaidyas by caste, but Knya- 

sthas or Ksatriyas of the Lunar Pace, 
38 ft. 

Shai-khjI,- name of Prince Salim, 50. 

Shamsh-d-din Altamsh, coins of, 217, 
218. 

Sher Shah Suri, coins of, 214. 

Sousa, Francisco cle, account by, of Je- 
suit Missions to Akbar’s court, 46. 

Sunaila, name of a village in Kendra- 
pftda Plates, 255, 270. 

Suraihdtmva, quoted, 133. 

Surya, represented among the sculptures 
in the An an ta Gave (Orissa), in Gaya, 
and in Gahdhara, 274. 

Svaijga, name of a vimya, in Kendrapada 
Plates, 255, 270. 


T alaijgagrama, name of a village, in 

Kendrapada Plates, 255, 270. 

Tavares, Peter, Portuguese subordinate 
in A k bar’s time, 47. 

Tughril Khan, his wars with Jajuagar, 
233 ft*.' 


XT cadi, name of a village, in Kendra- 
pad.fi Plates, 258, 271. 

Uncokarthi, name of village, in Madana- 
pada Plates, 7, 13. 


Vajrahasta, mentioned in Kendrapada 
Plates, 2-8, 258. 

V anamalidevaqarraa,n, n , pr. of a Brah- 
min, in MndanapadS Plates, 8, 14. 

Tanga, mentioned in Madanapada 
Plates, 7, 13. 

YarayipacH, name of a village, in Mada- 
napada Plates, 7, 13, 


Vasil, IT agendranatha, articles by, 
on a Copper-plate grant of Vlcvaru- 
pasenadeva, 6 ft. 

v. — — — — • , on th e 

chronology of the Sena Kings of Ben- 
gal, 16ft. 

on the 


origin of the Nagaras and the N again 
alphabet, 114 ft. 

on a 


Copper-plate Inscription of Narasimha- 
deva II. of Orissa, 229 ft. 

Yechiete, Florentine Joao Battista, 95 if . 

Yednpada, name of a village, in Kendra- 
pada Plates, 255, 270. 

Yedapura, name of a place, in Kendra- 
pada Plates, 256, 271. 

V ega, Christopher di, Jesuit Missionary 
to Akbar’s court, 63. 

Yibbutipada, name of a place, in Kendra- 
pada Plates, 255, 270. 

Yi^varupadeva^armaiij n; pr. of a Brah- 
min, in Madanapada Plates, 8, 14. 

Yic varupase oade va, king of Bengal , 

Copper-plate of, from Madanapada, 

6 ft. 

— — — , ruled in Eastern 

Bengal, 31. 

Vijayasena, mentioned in Madanapada 
Plates,' 7ft. ■ 

Yirakatthij name of a village, in Mada- 
napada Plates, 7, 13. 

Virgin Mary, picture of, presented to 
Akbar. 50. 

Vikramapura, name of a place, in Mada- 
napada Plates, 7, 13. 


Waddell, L. A., article by, on a 
Tibetan Guide-book to the lost sites 
or Buddha’s birth and death, 275ft. 


Wavier, Jerome, S. J., sent to Akbar’s 
court, 39, 64. 

accompanies 


Akbar to Kashmir, in 1597, 7l. 

author of Atna-i~ 


Haqq-numd, and other Christian tracts 
in Persian, 111 ft. 

compiles the 


. . Ddstmi'i-Masth, q. v. 
Zii-l-fiqar Khan, 139 ft, 



